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ECONOMY IN ELECTRICAL WORK © 


As In Everything Else, 


Is the Order of the Day 


It is not necessarily in the cheapest price, but in 
getting the largest return for every dollar you. 
invest. 

The electrical power and lighting system.of any 
mill represents a valuable investment —not only 
as to first cost, but also as to up-keep, mai 
dependability, ang . It is an investtimme 
too valuable toqeave > pot any electrical cones. 


; TROUBLE-PROOF 

ATION is the careful 

IN of experienced en- 

BRJ which insures you 

Gest cost, and A SERVICE 

which ineures Meet efficiency and safety of 
your investmpi” 

H, & G. TROUBLE-PROOF ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATIONS are driving or lighting a mil- 
lion and a aan happy spindles in leading Southern 
Cottom a 

Write us for information about them. 





HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Ine. 


GREENVILLE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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“Marshall, have you gone Crazy?” 


¢¢ OW in the world do vou suppose 

that we, a white goods mill, are 
voing to fill these orders vou’ve taken 
It was the agent, 
Mr. Harper, who was speaking to Mar- 


for colored goods ?”’ 


shall, one of the salesmen. 


‘*Why, to fill these orders,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘we’d have to install beaming 
machines and it would be foolhardy to 
do that in these uncertain times.’ 


‘*Pardon me, Mr. answered 
Marshall with a confidence, 
‘but vou’ve forgotten something. I was 
about to remind you that, if we have 


Harper,”’ 
smile of 


Franklin Process Company do our dye- 


ing, it will not be necessary to beam the 
varn. You know, in Franklin Machines, 
the varn is dyed in wound form. We 
can send our varn to the Franklin peo- 
ple in cones, packages or parallel tubes, 
and they will dve it and return it to us 
in packages all ready for the V ereel.”’ 


‘‘By Jove! Sure enough! I had for- 
gotten all about that,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Harper. ‘‘Why, that makes it simple 
as A B C to make colored goods. Go 
out and get some more orders if you can, 
Marshall. need ’em 
in these times.”’ 


Lord ‘knows, we 


‘*T feel pretty sure I can get more of the 
colored goods business,’’ enthused Mar- 
shall. ‘*The converters are strong for 
these Franklin colors and when I tell 
them we’re using them it will be a point 
in our favor.’’ 


‘‘Have vou seen any of the Franklin 
colors, Mr. Harper? They certainly are 
brilliant and solid, and they are guar- 
anteed fast.”’ 


‘‘No, I haven’t seen any,’’ said Mr. 
Harper, “but I'll telephone for a 
Franklin color card and price list right 


away.” 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia 


PROVIDENCE 


Manchester, Eng. 


New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


1922 





HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
an 


ON COTTON GOODS 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


WITH ONE SHUTTLE 
SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT 
PRODUCE BETTER GOODS 
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OF THE LABOR COST OF WEAVING 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


AND MOST WORSTEDS THAT CAN BE WOVEN 
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Worn Bearings ALLow THE 
CYLINDERS TO SETTLE AND 
A GAP Resucts Which 


Causes ImpPerrecr Work. 


——— 


Wuen Criinoer Beanies are 


in Gooo Conor rion, Serrinas 
Maintain Contact Acaoss Exnae 
Crunper. 


Accurate Card Settings Permanently 
Maintained Without Renewals 
or Adjustments 


T IS useless for carders to debate over a 

thousandth of an inch difference in settings 
when plain bearings are used, for generally 
the play in the bearings is several times as 
great—and if the wear is uneven, the cylin- 
ders will not remain parallel. Yet the main- 
tenance of accurate settings is vitally impor- 
tant to the strength of the sliver. 


SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
hold the settings permanently accurate, with- 


out renewals or adjustments, as they show no 
measurable wear during the life of a card. 
Furthermore, their exclusive self-aligning fea- 
ture automatically compensates for shaft 
deflections. 

Self-aligning ball bearings are the highest 
development in anti-friction engineering. They 
solve. the bearing wear and misalignment 
problem in textile machinery. Our engineering 
department will be glad to furnish detailed 
information. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


/ The SELF 
{ ALIGNING 


Deflected View 


JUNE, 1922 
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FULL-AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


IS IT WORTH WHILE TO MODERNIZE—to increase the efficiency of your 
employees—to save time for productive work and at the same time save consid- 
erably over one-half the expense of your present drinking water system? Other 
mills have found it worth while and we will be glad to look over your plant and sub- 
mit specifications for the installation of the Lipman Automatic Drinking Water 
System which will solve your problem. We guarantee your satisfaction. 


THE LIPMAN AUTOMATIC IS DESIGNED so as to be installed as separate units; the ca- 
pacity of each unit is listed below. By these means we are in position to make the largest in- 
stallations desired, as well as the smaller—saving the enormous expense of one tremendous 
central unit supplying all your workers and, at the same time, guaranteeing to you a con- 
stant supply of cool drinking water at much lower operating, as well as initial cost. These 
figures are based on supply water at 85° being cooled to 50° on 12 hour operation—taking 
into consideration the excessive requirements of the Textile Industry. 


Machine H.P Machine Dimensions Water Cooling Allowing 


Model Motor R.P.M. Length Width Height Capacity 2 gal. per 
i day per man 


1000 Gal. 
| 2000Gal. | 1000 | 
60” | 5000Gal. | 2500 


rs) 


AiO ena 


The Lipman Is 
‘Made In 


oll 


prem 


We Can Meet 


Your Requirements 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


292 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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It’s Good Business to Spend Money 


For Something Which Will Yield A Big Return 
That’s the Basis On Which We Sell Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes 


You can save power, save time and Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger 
oil, prevent loss from soiled goods Boxes are simple in design and rug- 
and wipe out maintenance through gedly constructed; there is nothing 
the use of Fafnir Double Ball Bearing to get out of order and no delicate 
Hanger Boxes. adjustments to be made. 

They are easy to install and fit your present hanger frames. 
Southern Representative, O. R. S. Pool, P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 
DETROIT Office. 752 David Whitney Bldg. CHICAGO Office: 537 So. Dearborn St. 
CLEVELAND Office: 1016-1017 Swetland Bldg. NEW YORK Office: 5 Columbus Circle, 


FAFNIR 
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WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARPDRAWINGMACHINES 
AUTOMATIC WINDERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARD. ENOT TERS 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orfrice ano Factory 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Thirsty Cotton—The Reason—The Cost 


PERCENT COTTON REGAIN 


Look at one tiny fibre of cotton 
through a miscroscope—and see how 
much it resembles a stalk of sugar 
cane. 


Fibre of such a nature is extremely 
susceptible to moisture—but change it 
rapidly from dry to moist and back 
again and its elasticity is impaired, 
maybe destroyed. 


Manufacturing cotton is really a dry- 
ing process. Speed generates heat and 
heat dries. Everyone of those tiny 
little stalks when dried sends out a pro- 


test—a warning. They tend to curl 


and twist. 

Humidifiers were installed originally to prevent 
this. But ParkSpray humidifiers with automatic 
regulation have greater possibilities. 

Suppose your terminal regain is down to 4 
percent—a condition we find in many humidi- 
fied plants. Remember your cotton came 7 to 
12 percent moist; that 84 percent is standard; 
that you pay the difference. Let us figure what 
you lose. 


~~ a 


With cotton at 
15c you lose $3.08 on each bale 
20c “é se 4.12 “ iii te 
eo” | oe ” 


These losses are figured at the prime cost of 
raw material—not at selling price of product. 
They consider only raw material shrink. They 
do not take into account all the other manufac- 
turing losses and perplexities that result when 
every little tiny stalk protests with an individual 
curl of its own. 


There is just the right amount of moisture 
needed for each manufacturing operation in your 
mill. It may not be the same as your neigh- 
bor’s. It may not be the same as in another 
room—on the same operation in the same plant. 


There is a right way to determine what this 
is. Inadequate humidifier equipment is the 
most expensive purchase you can make at any 
price. We would rather install the right equip- 
ment at a fair price than hit or miss equipment 
at any price. 


If you buy 4 percent equipment, a 
month or two of thirsty cotton kicks all 
7 have saved out the shipping room 

oor. 


Parks ~ Cramer Company . 


ineers CG 
eel 


Fitchburg 


Copyright 1922 P.C. Co. 


Con Birman 


rial Prping and Air Conditioning 
Boston 


Charlotte 


coo 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1631 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


MODEL D2 COMBER MODEL E COMBER | 


Manufacturers of WILLOW 


Machines for 
Opening, Preparing, . Carding, 
Combing, Spinning, Spooling, 
Twisting, Quilling and Reeling, 
Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, 

Worsted, Asbestos, Etc. 


‘Descriptive Circulars on Request 
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STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
a 


For Wide Sheetings 


The Stafford broad loom is built to with- 
stand severe service. Its simplicity, accessi- 
bility of parts and ease of operation are a 
few reasons why it is used by some of the 
most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving 
qualities that characterize other Stafford 
looms and it can now be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLANT OF THE STAFFORD COMPANY, READVILLE, MASS. 
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HUTPEATETATOVEAUOVOTORTAVAROVEATOAEAEALOTATOAUOLOVEATRTATOGOTEROATOAYD 
Miles a Secon 


Instead of NI 
60 Miles a Day! 


The United States Ceological Survey reports that “In the year 1930 the 
proposed Super-power System would save for the 96,000 manufacturing 
establishments within the Super-power Zone, $190,000,000 annually, above 
the fixed annual charges, against a capital investment of $185,000,000 to 
provide for the motor equipment necessary to receive and use the power.” 

















Startling things are happening today! Who can say that the time is not 
near at hand when it will be considered absurd to haul coal by rail 50 or 
60 miles a day when great power stations can be located at the source of 
fuel supply and electric energy transmitted 180,000 miles a second by 
wire? This means cheaper power for you. 

















Two new Westinghouse developments—individual motor drive for silk 
spinners and for cards, has brought the textile industry to the threshold 
of complete electrification, through which economy in its broadest sense, 
may be obtained. 








Plan your improvements so that you will fit into the broad scheme of 
electrical development ahead, and thus secure all its benefits. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities. 






































POSSIBLE POSITIONS OF PRINCIPAL PLANTS and TRANSMISSION 
LINES IN 1930 
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Textile Machinery 


—INCLUDING— 


Modern Equipment for Thoroughly Opening 
and Mixing Baled Cotton 
So Essential if a High-Class Product is to be manufactured 


Triple, Tandem Arrangement of Vertical Openers with Apron Delivery. 


OPENING, CONVEYING and DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 
PICKING, CARDING, DRAWING, ROVING, SPINNING, 
SPOOLING, TWISTING, WINDING, WARPING, 
SLASHING AND WASTE MACHINERY. 


SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 
SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS, SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 


SHOPS AT 
LOWELL, MASS., NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seuthern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


a . 
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Waste Spinning ; Bale Openers for high-density and other Cotton Bales. 

Machinery. Lattice Work, Hopper Feeders, Openers of various de- 

a scriptions, and Scutchers for the treatment of Cotton 
Specialty and Cotton Waste. 





Roving Waste Opener 


HIS is a well-known and successful machine and is specially designed tor opening 
Roving, Slubbing and Intermediate Waste, etc., so that it can be mixed with raw, un- 
worked cotton, and again passed through the various processes, without affecting the 
quality of the yarn ultimately produced. In up-to-date mills this machine has long been 
recognized as a great economy. We can supply it with or without the Hopper Feeder, 
but we specially recommend the adoption of the laiter as it prevents over-feeding, aids 
the opening of the waste and increases production. 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


Manufacturers of Denims, Dungarees, Ticks and Regattas. 
Cables: “LORD’S Todmorden, Eng.” Codes: A.B.C.:5th: Bentley’s: Lieber’s: A-1, and Western Union (Universal) 


CANAL STREET WORKS, TODMORDEN, ENG. 
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At the American Yarn & 
Processing Company’s Plant 


They are “killing two birds with one stone” at 
the American Yarn & Processing Company with a 
“Southern” Ice Making and Refrigerating System. 


This big finishing plant installed a 6-ton “South- 
ern” equipment for cooling the chemicals for 
their finishing processes and found the equipment 
not only effected a great saving over the cost of 
ice besides assuring better results in their differ- 
ent processes on account of maintained uniform 
temperature of the caustic soda mixture as it is 
sent to the boxes in the mercerizinz machine. 





But last summer they found that the system 
would not only furnish sufficient refriger- 
ation for the chemicals, but would also 

enable them to make ice for their plant 
and various mills and employees. In one 
week they sold eight tons of ice to their 
employees and the weekly sale of ice 
since then has brought handsome re- 
turns on their investment, although 
the chemical refrigeration invest- 
ment was enough alone to pay for 

the system quickly. 


There’s big economy and profits in 
a small “Southern” Ice Mak- 
ing or Refrigerating plant for 
you in your mill or finishing 
plant. Let us send you some 
interesting literature. 


Write Us Today 


Southern Ice Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A new Automatic Yarn Cleaner which involves an entirely 
new principle. It threads easily and automatically removes 
dirt and all foreign matter, is easily attached to any make of 
winder or spooler and is quickly adjustable to any size yarn. 
This device is small and compact with working parts fully cov- 
ered to protect operative. 


Write us for booklet giving more information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC 


Elmira, N. Y. 
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L-V-Bsieotes 


L-V-B Tension Device in New Bedford Mills. 


Here’s What One Mill Saves 


In a mill that changed from warp to filling wind on 20,000 lbs. produc- 
tion, the following result was obtained: 


Warp Wind Filling Wind 
Stick Waste 80% Stick Waste 60% 
Spooler Waste 200 lbs. Spooler Waste 50 lbs. 
1050 doffs. 650 doffs. 


Increased production 5% due to less doffing and less breakage. 
Changed warp bobbins 7 15/16 to filling bobbins 83/4”. 
Increased speed of spooler from 800 R.P.M. to 1200 R.P.M. 


Eliminated 1/3 of spoolers; also improvement on slashing and weaving. 


Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out at our expense. 

Send 2 filled bobbins and we will forward sample tension on approval. 

The L-V-B Spooler Tension means greater production, better spinning and 50% Sav- 
ing in Waste. Ask for a list of mills that are using L-V-B Tensions. 


ADDRESS 


Textile Specialty Company 


P. O. Box 255, New Bedford, Mass. 
A. B. Carter, Southern Agent, L-V-B Tension Co., 210 Realty Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


MUA 


E, 1922. 
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“‘paid for 
themselves 
many times’ 


3 


HAT the Tupelo Cotton Mills says is 

W the consensus of opinion among the 

many users of the Schwartz Automatic Electric 
Guider. 


To be a real labor saving and paying invest- 
ment, a tenter frame guider must be automatic, 
require no attention and handle the most deli- 
cate cloth without injury. 


The operation principle of the Schwartz 
Automatic Electric Guider is different from any 
other guider on the market, which principle is 
responsible for its dependable and _ trouble- 
proof operation—both sides work independent- 
ently as each is driven by an individual motor, 
insuring smooth movement of the frame. 


The cloth runs absolutely free and unhindered 
—the Schwartz is the only guider that will han- 
dle the most delicate fabric without injury. 


No rollers, brushes, valves or other 
troublesome parts found in other guiders. 
It is always automatic, requires no atten- 
tion and is trouble-proof. 


Ask today of Dept. G., for full information. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


(PATENTED) 


FOR STRAIGHT AND 
SWING TENTER FRAMES 
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TEXTILE MILLS 


GRINDERS FOR 
Woolen Cards Worsted Cards Cotton Cards 
Napper Rolls Calender Rolls Garnetts 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. ®"4Rus#=> WORCESTER, MASS. | 


New Southern Warehouse 


Exclusively for 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES PARTS 


Large Stock Carried — Quick Service 


Alexander & Garsed 


Charlotte N. C. 


Southern Representat 
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An Economy 
That Continues 


Cording Room Sup- 
ply Cabinet for draft 
gears, spinning rolls, 
etc Partitions can 
be quickly placed to 
meet individual re 
quirements. 
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Lyon Steel Equipment has been de- 
signed to fit the exact requirements of 
the Modern Textile Mill. 


Shelving Units for Supply Rooms and 
Goods Storage, Roving Bins, Harness 
Trucks, Inspection Tables, are a few of 
the many items worked out with the co- 
operation of practical textile men, effi- 

cient, durable, economical. 

Spool, Roving and 

Bobbin Truck One _ ° . 

of those Lyon made Every item built to the Lyon standard 

products that can’t be a ae . 

wear out. —fixed by twenty years of industrial 
service, sold and installed on a basis of 
performance in use. 

& Metal-top steel 


le absolutely e . . . . . 
District offices in all principal 


t renee thread 
durable. and "price cities are equipped to handle 
" specific requirements on the 
basis of accurate knowledge 
and complete engineering fa- 
cilities. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, Illinois 


New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Rechester Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Los Angeles 
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ACTION WESTERNS | _ | 


STARRING 
Neal Hart and 
(S| Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 


UM=HIOM<OZ 
Or >= mma. 


pours pictunes 


ALL KINDS Released one every week 
cenmreeenene carne Twelve Fairbanks, eight 


Harts. The newest prod- 
uct of these stars. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST 2 
‘‘“Go Get Him,” ‘“‘Broad- 


way Buckaroo’’,“‘A West- 
ern Demon, “Hell’s Bor- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGES, INC. a, Sea 


SAVINI FILMS,INCORPORATED 
63 Walton Street, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Drop Us a Line for 
Quotations 


OMm=OmZon 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta,Ga. |_| 
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MOVING PICTURE | 
We can serve you with | 
ATTRACTIO NS Thrilling Western Features | 


—THAT WILL— 


PLEASE YOU & PLEASE | | High Class Comedies 


YOUR PATRONS and 


PICTURES ’ A Big Animal Serial 
THAT WILL FILL YOUR THEATRE 
FILL YOUR POCKETS 


Ere Federated Films of Atlanta 
146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


All we ask is a trial. 


61 WALTON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 














Is Your Name 
Written There? 





Our service to the textile mills is the result of 
years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- 
ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper 
: equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 
lation and the starting of the theatre. In other 
words, they take the whole problem off from your 
hands and do not turn over the work to you until 
the theatre is operating satisfactorily. 


A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. 


The textile industry is demanding the best mov- 
ing pictures for their employees and that is why they 
regularly specify ; 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


| That is why more Power’s Projectors are used 
by textile mills in the South than all other projectors 
combined. 
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Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 
me aes meena. Wie Oe... sc ccccds covsesct Roanoke 
MEI aide. 5 odo ss cee elke Galeeres Tallassee 
| SS a ee Sere mie Pairfax 
CREE a acd one becca eee eine . .Sylacauga 
Eamets Cottam MEO 20 cccvcciscccuscecces Lanett 
NS BE ig 6c ealeccnecareedoves Cordova 
Selma Mfg. Co ee Pa See eee oe Selma 
GEORGIA 
Wiss Olty Cotten Bille 2. wc. cccccccece La Grange 
A OEE Ce ee Porterdale 
De arn Oh,” cacvcasvcdnenexeonases Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ...........0.-- Gainesville 
RRS Br oy Sb tas ha ew ee epee Columbus 
oo cn et eaek eb baae New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills ............. Manchester 
Mo chert echee ween Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills .............. Thomaston 
Bxposition Catton Mill .. ....cccccccccces Atlanta 
PE ORRED TN coda 0 hve cased cates Habersham 
eS. AE Pe PEROT OT CO CT Trion 
Pe PE OID coh we -occeeunee Union Point 
Se SURE MENE ia oc ecec8 co¥nehece LaGrange 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Hosiery Mille ....cccccsescccvcce Durham 
I DEEN ke 6 ce. ce Cos cea etivesves Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ............ Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ............ Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mille .......ccccccee Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. ........-.- Cherokee Falls 
Bexboro Cotton Mills .....c.ccccccccccs Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ..........: “Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills ..........Spray 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


RO CORON FEI Cis ceeecnevescecse Chester 
IN LEME cca hre scrors's 0 sD R09 eed eee ce's Tucapau 
Ware Wueele Mie. O60. 2 i. .ccccccvees Ware Shoals 
ee meee, CO casicedevsaccive Whitmire 
DE SEER ava ream ovemesaed deus Greenville 
PT REIS | 5 Gk cd vicensced tewdes Spartanburg 
is ands ben dao ec eheenbeeeweeae ee Greer 
SOE ain's 6 k'v'k.a 400 440.008 60th ey Conestee 
Kershaw Ootton Mills .........ceseeees Kershaw 
Abbeville Cotton Mills .........ce.seeed Abbeville 
EE ETT PEE TTT Tee Chesnee 
Union-Buffale Mille 2... .ccccccccccccces Buffalo 
Vee OEY “REUEID dices cistwessceceeas Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mills............se++.. Jonesville 
PU GON 5p aaRieivoncwcrcesocsave Pacolet 
PE Rida werdtseerscovisaspescues Rockhill 
eemeeeee? Beet, OG, “cccsccsvecnvacess Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills ............056. Greenville 
oo eer ee rer er Terrier Anderson 
Es 55s sna Gow wah weiss Seaee eles Central 
SN da wack 6 widen aweurecbuwe-oh Clifton 
Pe Ee OUP TEED, bs%s'ch a ds decesneenes Glendaie 
WN URMMER: So 0s-b.0 dele cawed ances Winnsboro 
DE DEEN ee ces ens Socsavesaaewuee Lockhart 


We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 


theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 





No. Nine Nassau St. 








THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


May we present it to you? 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


















DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Where every worth-while manufacturer can meet every 
worth-while retailer to display, sell and make new friends 


FIRST NATIONAL MERCHANDISE FAIR 


Under the Auspices of the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association 


With the Cooperation of the 


National Garment Retailers’ Association 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
AND 7ist. REGIMENT ARMORY 


New York City, August 7th to 25th, 1922 


FOR MERCHANDISE BUYERS ONLY 


PURPOSES: To assemble under one roof, at one time, all those interested in the 
manufacture, distribution and sale of merchandise which is carried, or should be 
carried by Dry Goods and Department Stores; to afford every modern convenience 
for the ready contact of all exhibitors and visitors with the object of clarifying and 
strengthening their mutual relations. 

QUESTION: Will it be possible to open accounts and actually sell goods? 
ANSWER: YES! That is the fundamental purpose of the enterprise—to establish 
actual selling and buying contacts and to enable all those attending to carry en 
business on the spot. 

No progressive manufacturer can afford to be absent from this gigantic assemblage 
of America’s business brains and buying resources. The chance for every worth- 
while manufacturer who has something unique and needs a contact with merchants 
in order to grow. Observe that the period of the Fair coincides with the season 
when it is most convenient, practical and common for buyers to visit the New 
York market. The indications are that every merchant of note throughout the en- 
tire United States will be present or represented. Plan early and intensively to 
accept this golden opportunity. 
MANUFACTURERS: ARRANGE AT ONCE FOR DISPLAY AND SELLING SPACE. 
DIAGRAMS, PRICES OF BOOTHS AND COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


MERCHANTS: INQUIRE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
Address All Inquiries to 


NATIONAL MERCHANDISE FAIR 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Gramercy 3732 


General Executive Committee: Michael Friedsam, Chairman, B. Altman & Co., New York: George W Mitton, Jor 
dan Marsh Co., Boston; Samuel Mundheim, Kaufman Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh; L. C. Nash, Burgess-Nash Co., 
Omaha; Samuel W. Reyburn, Lord & Taylor, New York; Franklin Simon, Franklin Simon & Co., New York: Morton 
Snellenberg, N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia; Elmer T. Stevens, Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago; Percy S 
Straus, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York; Oscar Webber, The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; Ira M. Younker, Younker 
Rrothers, Inc., Des Moines; M. L. Wilkinson. Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, and representing 
the GARMENT DIVISION: J. P. Allen, J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta; M. J. Magnin, I. Magnin & Co., San Francisco: 
1. B. Shea, Joseph Horne Oo., Pittsburgh; Leo C. Fuller, Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis; Max Hell- 
man, The Lindner Co., Cleveland; Warren Short. N. E. Atkinson & Co., Minneapolis; I. D. Levy, Oppenheim Col- 
lins & Co., Charles Gimbel, Gimbel Brothers; Max Neusteter, Neusteter Co., Denver; P. A. O’Conne!l, E. T. Slat- 

{ 


tery Co., Boston. 





Ways and Means Committee: Ira M. Younker. Chairman, Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines; L. Simon Plaut, L. S. 
Plaut & Co., Newark; Alfred B. Koch, The LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo; Lew Hahn, Managing Director, National Re 
tail Dry Goods Association, and representing the GARMENT DIVISION. Franklin Simon, Chairman. Franklin Simon 
& Co.. New York; Harry Hatry, L. Remberger & Co.. Newark: P. A. O'Connell, S. M. Goldberg, New York; Oscar 
Abel, New York; I. D. Levy; Clay: Myers, Joseph Horne Co., John W. Hahn, Executive Secretary, Nationa ]Garment 
Retailers Association. 
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ITH crude spinning wheel 

and wooden loom, Colonial 
weavers of New England pro- 
duced cloth equal to Europe’s 
best. Influenced by fine Oriental 
cloth imported by adventurous 
sailormen, they improved in 
skill each year. 


Certain families excelled in 
the art, and cloth woven in these 
homes was highly prized. Me- 
chanically inclined neighbors 
helped invent faster working 
devices. Commercial manufac- 
ture, beginning in 1788, increased 
until textile production became 
the premier industry of the dis- 
trict, as it is today. 


of modern textiles 


All eyes now look toward 
New England for cotton and 
woolen cloth. Here is also the 
home of good textile machinery 


for all the world. A vast in- 
ternational commerce centers 
around the industry, helped 
materially by the counsel and 
financial co-operation of The 
National Shawmut Bank. 

Technicalities of the textile 
trade are every-day details in 
this bank. Direct representation 
in every city and port enables 
us to handle import and export 
business rapidly, accurately and 
thoroughly. It is a service 
founded on complete under- 
standing of the needs. 


Correspondence is cordially invited 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $26,000,000 
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Manufacturing and Commission Co. 


3 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


World-Wide Distributor 
of Cotton Fabrics 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 


Cleveland Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos, Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba 
Santiago, Chile Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 


Baranquilla, Colombia Manila, P- I. 
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Five thousand owners 
operate fleets totaling 
50,000 White Trucks 


5-ton $4,500 

314-ton 4,200 

2-ton 3,250 

34-ton 2,400 
F. O. B. Factory 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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All Styles 


Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine 
White Pine 

Poplar 
Cypress 
and Gum 








The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 
corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 
carrying heavy materials. In the first place, lighter weight 
material can be used in its construction on account of the 
interlocking reinforcement. It is harder to pilfer or break 
open than other packing cases. 








We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 
attention, and will be glad to quote prices and delivery dates 
on any cases you might require. Our prices are very much 
reduced, try us. 


In addition to reetan- . All our tanks are man- 
gular tanks, we man- ufactured from heart 
ufacture a complete : eypress tank stock 
line of round tanks ; oe 1 and we guarantee 
equipped with round $3 oes them to hold water. 
iron hoops and malle- aoe 

able draw lugs. i Your inquiry solicited. 








Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 
Box 1025 Atlanta, Ga. 
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It is perfectly plain that the Packard Truck never 
could have attained outstanding leadership were it 
not a sound, saving investment, from every view- 
point of truck operation. 


The comparatively low purchase price of 
Packard Trucks—generally lower than prices 
of other trucks of comparable quality—adds 
great emphasis to Packard value. 


The seasoned and stable organization building the 
Packard Truck will continue to advance and fortify 
still further its leadership and its reputation for 
lower-cost haulage. 


Packard Trucks range in capacity from 2 tons, 
to 7% tons; and in price from $3,100 to $4,500 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 





Packard 
Trucks 
Save 
Money 








ASK THE 
MAN WHO 
OWNS 
ONE 


Packard Service 


In 585 cities and towns 
throughout the United 
States, Packard Truck 
Service Stations give own- 
ers highly skilled service 
at areasonable cost. Pack- 
ard Truck costs, always 
low because sound, Pack- 
ard construction mini- 
mizes need of repair, are 
held still lower by this 
expert, broadcast service. 


PACKARD TRUCKS 
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“Bill, that chewing gum man has the right idea for oil. 
You know, he says: ‘Sealed tight keeps right.’ ’’ 


‘“Do you realize, that, since we put in that Bowser 
equipment to handle oils, our lubrication trouble just 


disappeared?’’ 

Bowser tanks assure the constant operation of your machines 
without those expensive shut-downs caused by out-of-service equip- 
ment—because the all-metal oil-tight construction of Bowser tanks 
prevents dirt and grit getting into the oil, robbing it of its lubri- 
cating qualities. 

Lubrication trouble, thief of time and upsetter of production sched- 
ules, can be completely eliminated by Bowser equipment in your 
plant, just as it has been in hundreds of other plants—names on 
request, of course! And not only is the oil maintained at ifs full 
lubricating efficiency, but all waste and spillage are eliminated— 
thereby the fire hazard is wiped out. 

Booklet A45 is of vital interest to you. It will be sent upon re- 
guest. Or, better still, permit one of our engineers to make a sur- 
vey of your plant—you will find his suggestions worth while if you 
wish to save money and to increase production. 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 


Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


t Factories & Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, San Francisco, Sydney. 


District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, 


Washington Representatives Everywhere. 


Branch Offices with Service Depts. in Princtpal Cities in this Country and Abroad 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


NE 


cCACCURATE MEASURING PUMPS 


JUNE, 1922 


Bowser Products 


For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps and 
Tanks for Gasoline. 

Portable Tanks for Gasoline 

and Oil. 

Storage and Measuring Out- 
fits for Paints, Oils, Kero- 
sene and Lubricating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Underground 
NapthaCla::ifyingSystems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil Cir- 
culating and Filtering 
Systems and Force Feed 
Lubricators. 


Write for Booklets 
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Cocheco Leather Belt Cement 


80 Years’ Service on Cocheco Belting Backs Us 
When We Say “It’s Good”’ 


You know Cocheco Belting and that its laps and plies 
never let go; this is the cement that makes them hold! 
We use it here—we recommend it to you for use in 
vour own plant. Put up in 1, 2 and 5 pound cans. 


Send $1.25 for a one pound sample. 
Prove it’s as good as we say. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N.H., U.S.A. 


BELTING 
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THE ROCKER JOINT SILENT CHAIN WITH CENTER GUIDE LINKS 


Flexible as a Belt - a Positive as Gears 


RUN COOL, OIL BATHS NOT REQUIRED 
SMOOTH RUNNING IMPROVING QUALITY 

ANY REDUCTION IN SPEED IS POSSIBLE 
FREEDOM FROM OVERHEAD CONSTRUCTION 
GUIDE LINKS HOLD CHAIN ON LINE 

UNIFORM SPEED INCREASING PRODUCTION 


CLEANLINESS—CONGENIAL WORKING SUR- 
ROUNDINGS 


WITHOUT SLIP 
DURABLE 


POSITIVE 
SPEED RATIOS 


OPERATES 
QUIETLY 


BETTER 
LIGHTING 


BETTER PLANT 
LAYOUT 


Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co., Lynchburg, Va., Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers. 
SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel,Producing More With Less. Engineers 
Planning Power Transmissions Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” Drives. 
Visit Booth, Morse Chain Company, Oil Mill Superintendent’s Exposition, June 14-17, 1922, Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 


Write Today for Booklet 
MORSE CHAIN CO., SiiNTGHAinSinfar'worte ITHACA, N. Y. 
Morse Engineering Service Bencft by Morse Service as others do. issistanee Without Obligation, 
Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA. GA 702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA.............. Fuller Bldg 
a gg Rg -1402 ae MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.....S0. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. € i04° Commercial Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH. PA.............. ..Westinghouse Bldg 
CHICAGO, TLL Meschuate, 1. aT. Eidg, CON _PRANCIBON, (CAL. ---.: 5- Monadnock Bids 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ; ...Engineers Bdg ST. LOUIS, MO.. .....-Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co 
DETROIT, MICH * 1361 Abbott Street MONTREAL .St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
KANSAS CITY, MO Finance Bdg., Morse Eng’rg Co. TORONTO. ..Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
NEW YORK CITY.., 30 Church Street WINNIPEG, MAN.......Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Mount your Blower and 
Exhaust Fans on 


Strom 


Blowers and exhaust fans are often located in out-of-the-way places 
where they are likely to be neglected. In such cases with the fans 
working at high speed a hot box with a scored shaft is the inevitable 
result. 








By mounting these fans on Strom Bearings, you will not only do 
away with such annoyances, but will also make an attractive saving 
in power and a reduction of about 95% in oil consumption. 





Strom Bearings can be eas- 
ily applied to almost any 
type of fan now in use. 










When ordering new fans, 
always specify that they be 
Strom-Bearing Equipped. 


For further information on 
textile applications write 


the Aldrich Machine 
Works, Greenwood, S. C. 





U. S. Ball Bearing 
Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St., Chicago, IIl. 
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A Whole Family of Giants 
to Shoulder Your Burdens 


The ‘“‘UNIVERSAL GIANT” appliances are all giants for strength and 
are all universally adaptable for the transmission of power from the prime 
mover to the machines with a minimum of frictional loss. Ready at any and 
all times to attack your transmission problems and solve them to your com- 
plete satisfaction. 


The “Universal Giant” Friction Clutch 


is a modern, high-grade transmission 

mechanism—strong, compact and read- 

ily applied. It requires no special con- 

nections—any ordinary pulley, gear or 

sprocket can be keyed to its sleeve, “UNIVERSAL GIANT” Drop Hanger 

which is made in standard dimensions. Universally adjustable and a Giewt for 
strength. 


The “Universal Giant” Compression Shaft 
Coupling. The Coupling That Requires No 
Keys, but firmly grips the Shaft by Com- 
pression. 


f B. WOOD SONS & The “Universal Giant” Split Cast Iron 


Pulley with interchangeable split bush- 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA ings for all standard shaft sizes. 


All our products are made of Cast Iron, a non-flexible material, the rigidity of which 
eliminates any possibility of distortion or wearing out. 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive operating stitching machine lineshaft. 


ew Kahn Tailoring Co. have 30 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives in 
use at their factory in Indianapolis. 


Many have been in service since 
1912. Some of the results as given by 
John Smith, factory manager, are: 
Now obtain full production from ma- 
chines, (formerly often lost 10% by 
belt slippage.) Eliminate danger of 


Casing removed from drive for photographing. Kahn Tailoring Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


long centered belt drives and secure 
cleaner and neater looking shop. 
Save a total of 480 square feet of 
floor space—16 square feet on each 
drive. 


Link-Belt Engineers can help you 
get better results from your Power 
Transmission Equipment. Send for 
out specialist on your industry. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 932 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


New York Woolworth Bldg. Cleveland 429 Kirby Bidg 
Boston 9 . : 


Detroit ; . 2 "4210 Woodward Ave. 


Pitteburgh Kansas City, Mo. - 306 Elmhurst Bldg 


‘ " P : 150. 
St. Louis : : y i Bldg. Seattle . ‘ 
Buffalo . ‘ a ‘ Portland, Ore. 
Wae-merre 
Huntington, W. Robson-Prichard 


Bidg. Los A 163 N. Los Angeles 
nm. Ww. CALDWELL & SON CO.. CHICAGO, 17th and ow ong 


TORCNTO 


e 820 First Ave., 5. 
. pe . First and Stark Sts. 
> Qnd nena Bank tg San Francisco . : ‘ 168 Second _ 


NEW YORK. Woolworth Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bidg. 
P Frederick Wehle, Starks Bidg. 
- C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 8.L. ay 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. J. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bldg. 
In Cansada,Canadian Link: Belt Co.. Ltd. 
‘oronto and Montreal! 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 


LINK-BELT 
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CRANE HORIZONTAL 
STEAM SEPARATOR 


We are Manufacturers of about 
20,000 articles, including 


Valves, Pipe Fittings 
and Steam Specialties 


made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures, and all 
purposes, and are distributors 


1855——_-C RAN = CO.—— 1222 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Branches in 70 leading cities Works—Chicago and Bridgeport 


. through the trade, of pipe, heat- 
| ing and plumbing materials. 


BRASS GLOBE VALVE 
CRANE FACTORY WASH SINKS CRANE FACTORY LAVATORIES 
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Federal-National Renewable Fuses 
in quantity production 


Federal-National Renewable Fuses are depend- 
ed upon to keep the wheels of the world’s 
greatest industrials turning. 


Ford Motor Company use more fuses than any 
other concern in the world. They rely entirely 
upon fuses for protection for their electrical 
equipment. 150,000 Federal-National Renew- 
able Fuses are backing up the production of 


*1,250,000 Ford cars per year. 


Federal-National Fuses are the most efficient in 
operation — the simplest in construction — the 
easiest to reload. Their powder-packed refill 
cartridges insure longer life to the fuse case 
proper. We do not use cheap bare elements. 


Lower upkeep cost—less loss from interruption 
of service due to longer time limit of blowing 
which takes care of line surges—combined with 
a maximum of protection. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 


130 West 42nd Street 91 New Montgomery Street 


New York City San Francisco, Calif. 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 





INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











A pen sketch of a cotton gin where 
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Oil Engine is paying 


SING ordinary kinds of 

power to operate the cot- 
ton gin, the cost of baling 
averages from 45c to $1.25 per 
bale. 


Tests with Primm Oil Engine 
installations have proved that 
90% of the cost can be saved— 
and cotton ginning made much 
more profitable. 


A Primm Oil Engine pro- 


duces the same power as’ 


other types at one-eighth 
to one-twelfth the cost 
for fuel. 


There is no waste of time; the 


Save 90% of the Baling Cost 


Primm is delivering the maxi- 
mum of power within five min- 
utesafter starting. Highpriced 
labor—expensive repairs—fuel 
shortages are practically un- 
known where the Primm is 
used. 


_ Made in sizes ranging from 20 


H. P. to 300 H. P. they are 
ideal for power purposes —and 
are daily proving their merit 
on large plantations. 


Write today and let our engi- 
neers help you solve your 
power problems in the cotton 
fields. 


THE POWER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
102 CHENEY AVENUE, MARION, OHIO 





} 


ON 
Mail 
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(| THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. 


¢ 


The Plant that Operates on Low 
Costs Has a Marked Advantage 


over Competition 


HE manufacturing processes of a textile mill, or those 
of any industry involving more than one or two 
operations, open up possibilities for many small, but im- 
portant economies in routing, in power generation and 
application, in the proper placing of machines, in the 
selection of the right equipment and in operating methods. 


All of these factors enter into the production costs and 
can be regulated. 
When a plant operates on such a standard it can 


usually show a profit even when selling at the bare pro- 
ducing cost of the average plant. 


The experienced Engineer, because of his contact with 
the governing conditions in many plants, can, by his 
counsel and investigations render invaluable service to the 
manufacturer who seeks to benefit by minimum manufac- 
turing costs. 

This organization of Engineers offers the accumulated ex- 
perience from its contact with the production problems of 
more than eight hundred textile mills and many other 
industrial establishments. 

Write for “Picks to the Minute,” on textile problems, 
or “Factories for the Future.” 











J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 801 Insurance Bldg. 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 


wuniin 
mune 


y 
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Tramp! Tramp!! Tramp!!! 
go the feet on a TUPELO FLOOR, and that floor 
seems to—and actually does—grow smoother, because 


of Tupelo’s “‘involved” or closely “*knitted’’ grain which 
prevents slivering or splintering and reduces the wearing. 


Roll! Roll!! Roll!!! 


go the truck wheels over the TUPELO FLOOR ina 
Textile Mill, a Warehouse or on a Platform where the 
wear from truck wheels is constant and severe. These 
are the uses where 


Tupelo Stands the Gaff 


and refuses to wear down—or out. 


Tupelo is Made for Hard Wear 


If you’re going to lay a floor, or have one laid, you want the whole 
“TUPELO tale.” We know it “‘by heart’’ and will be glad to tell it. 


Will you kindly write and as’ for the particulars? Address, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 
(Please address office nearest you) 



















Fertilizer Plant for Knoxville Fertilizer Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Manley & Young, Architects 


The above building was satisfactorily 
completed in record time by 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO ‘ PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswe.i_as SUBSTRUCTURES 
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Mills-areid 


Outstanding among “What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing” is the announcement recently made 
by the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. at Ware 
Shoals, S. C., that they propose to build 100 or 
more new houses in their village; that the capac- 
ity of the bag factory will be enlarged or an addi- 
tional factory built; that they are contemplating 
the erection of a large apartment house for work- 
ers; and that a bleachery will be constructed at 
Ware Shoals. 

The new bleachery which is to be erected at 
Griffin, Ga., will be known as the Lowell Bleach- 
ery South, it is stated, and contract has been let 
for its construction. The plant will consist of 
three connected units as follows: Finishing build- 
ing, 207 by 106 ft., two stories; Bleach House, 
116 ft. by 241 ft., one story; Engine House, 74 ft. 
by 53 ft., two stories. All buildings of standard 
mill construction. 

The Lily Mill & Power Co., Shelby, N. C., will 
erect an 80 x 92 ft. one story and basement exten- 
sion to their mill. 

The Ranlo Manufacturing Co. of Ranlo, N. C., 
has let contract for the construction of a one-story 
addition to its mill, which will be used for weav- 
ing purposes. 


Slag Concrete 
is practically 
everlasting! 


Prompt shipments to 
all points in the 
Southeast! 


Birmingham Slag Company 
Slag Headquarters for the South 
BIRMINGHAM 


Atlanta Thomasville 
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Standard 


mill construction 
usually means 
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Ars Jor All Industrial Needs 
OJ ACO= 


Paint Extra Daylight 
On Walls and Ceilings 


Give the sun a chance! Dark, dingy walls and 


MILL*WHITE 


DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
B. A. Cook Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 


ceilings repel its brightening rays. 

OJACO Mill White actually helps the sun. Ap- 
plied to mill interiors it works wonders. It re- 
sults in evenly-distributed daylight—soft, pleas- 
ing and restful to the eye. It eliminates dark 
corners and shadows that confuse the workers 
and retard production. 

Two—or at the most three—coats of OJACO Mill 
White are all that’s needed to paint extra day- 
light on YOUR walls and ceilings. 


Let the nearest distributor of OJACO 
Mill White prove this to you. Send for 
one of his men—no obligation, {of course. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 


Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The Biggest Question In 


Mill-Town Street Making 
DRAINAGE 





Under all circumstances and meeting 
all conditions. 





Your inquiry will enlist the whole-hearted, sincerely 
helpful co-operation of our research and advisory staff 


without obligation. 


Finds a convincing, lasting 
solution when Armco Cul- 
verts are specified. 


Armco Culverts meet the pe- 
culiar requirements of each 
mill street problem—in duty 
beneath shallow fills under 
highways where ponderous 
traffic exerts enormous pres- 
sure and vibration—install- 
ed under heavy fills with 
hundreds of tons of dead 
weight—in constant service 
in sections where the foun- 
dation soil shifts and sub- 
sides—at busy _ corners 
where traffic concentrates— 
under every circumstance 
and under all conditions 
Armco Culverts resolutely 
bear the strain and function 
oo and effective- 
y. 


Armco Culverts will master 
YOUR street drainage prob- 
lem — affording well sur- 
faced streets with minim- 
ized upkeen and _ replace- 
ment costs. 
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The Most Effective Textile Dryer 
—And The Most Economical 


Two distinct steps marked the development 
of Grinnell Textile Drying Machinery. 


The first was to design, regardless of cost, a 
machine that dried perfectly textiles of every 
kind—a machine that dried quickly and uni- 
formly and that entirely overcame the com- 
mon fault of “streaky” drying. 


The second step was to make that dryer a 
commercial proposition—to produce it at mod- 
erate cost and devise a method of operation 
that would make the new dryer as economical 
as it was efficient. 


How completely our engineers achieved 
these two objects can be fully appreciated only 


by users of Grinnell Textile Dryers. 


No matter how large or how small your out- 
put, we believe that Grinnell Textile Dryers 
—backed by the technical service of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest and largest manufacturer of indus- 
trial piping and heating equipment—will save 
you money, and at the same time improve 
your drying operations. 


Let us know your requirements and we will 
gladly furnish, without obligation, estimates 
on a Grinnell installation. 


- 


GRINNELL 
TEXTILE DRYERS 


AUTOMATIC YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 

AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Wool, Hair or 
Noils. 


Carbonizing Dryers for Noils and 


Rag. 


AUTOMATIC LOOPING DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Piece Goods, 


Plush, Carpet, Toweling and Under- 
wear. 

PACKAGE TAPE DRYER 
Especially designed for drying yarns 
dyed by the Franklin Process. 

TRUCK YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 

COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CAR- 
BONIZING SYSTEMS FOR CLOTH 


Drying Systems applied to Tenter- 
ing Frames. 


The chief outstanding features of the 


new dryer are— 


(1) Superior mechanical construction 


throughout—sturdier, better ma- 
terials, more careful workmanship, 
more thorough insulation. 


The use of a large volume of air 
at temperatures lower than com- 
monly used, giving to the finished 
product the soft feel and ‘“‘lofti- 
ness’ so often lacking in fabrics 
dried at high temperatures. 


A new operating principle which 
gives a-spiral motion to the slowly 
moving air volume thus insuring 
a uniform air distribution through- 


out the machine. 

Illustrated booklet describing the Grinnell 

Textile Dryer, free on request. Address 

Grinnell Company, Inc., 266 West Exchange _ G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY Co. 
St., Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Selling Agents for Southern States: 


Power and 


Fittings, Hangers 


and Valves 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


Automatic Sprinkler Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment Process Piping 


If it’s Drying, take it up with us 


Systems 
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Company recommends and 
furnishes Hyatt roller bear- 
ings on their complete line 


The James Hunter Machine \ | 
= «tly 
| of washers and fulling mills. | muy 
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ers Equipped With Hyatt Bearings 
Effect Worth While Operating Economies 


The James Hunter Machine Company of North Adams, Mass., recommend Hyatt roller bearings 
on their complete line of washers, fulling mills and other finishing machinery. 

They find by the use of Hyatt bearimgs a power saving of from 25 to 30%, which amounts to a real 
reduction in operating costs. 

The lubrication troubles experienced on all plain bearing finishing machinery are entirely. eliminated 
by the carefully enclosed housings of Hyatt bearings—they require lubrication only 3 to 4 times a 
year as the oil cannot get out, or water get into the bearings. 

To secure the many advantages of Hyatt roller bearings on finishing machinery it is not necessary to 
wait until you order new equipment. Replacement boxes containing Hyatt bearings are designed 
especially for finishing machinery and afford an easy, economical method of adding years of useful 
service to the life of your present equipment. 

The positive operation, the power saving and the lubrication saving are uniform throughout the life 
of Hyatt equipped machinery because of the extreme durability of these bearings. 

Can you longer afford to operate finishing machinery equipped with ordinary bearings? Ask the 
James Hunter Machine Company to quote you on new Hyatt equipped machinery or on applying 
H yatt bearings to your present machines. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., sdusttis! Bearings Nlew York, N.Y. 


Motor Bearings Division, Detroit 3 Pacific Coast Division 
Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago vE SHA San Francisco 
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With the Publishers— 
A Subject in Which You Too Will Be Interested 


Selling service for Uncle Sam is a function of newspapers and trade journals too often overlooked by Members 
of Congress and others. Publications are the invaluable sales agencies which keep the government’s cash registers 
tingling constantly, yet they receive no commission for developing business for the Post Office Department and 
other Federal organizations. There is a deplorable tendency on the part of government statisticians to overlook the 
fact that the revenue accruing to the Post Office from its operations need not be direct or paid in postage or in money 
to be measurable, and that the indirect returns are especially noteworthy in connection with the distribution of second 
class matter. 

The Post Office is the largest business operation in the world, as it has an annual turnover in excess of $3,000, 
000,000 and has 326,000 employees on its payrolls. Newspapers and magazines through their editorial and advertis 
ing columns, create profitable employment for the Post Office Department in addition to advancing the social wel 
fare of the people. 

A discriminatory tax, originally imposed as a War Revenue Measure, is driving these sales producing agencies 
from the Post Office Department, the government’s biggest business institution. The excessive postal rates restrict 
the cireulation of such mediums and at the same time shut off revenues from other sources. The contents of the 
news and advertising pages of publications educates the public in the use of and creates a demand for a variety of 
commodities. Second class matter carried at a low rate, produces large quantities of letter mail, paying the high 
est rate of charge. An official report from a government investigating body known as the Penrose-Overstreet Commis 


sion, attested to this fact in the declaration that “second class matter is itself the cause of a great volume of first 

class matter, upon which the Department reaps a handsome profit.” Practically every Postmaster General has made 
the frank statement that second class matter is instrumental in originating a large amount of other elasses of mail 
matter. 

In facilitating the widest distribution of publications entered as second class mail matter, the Post Office is at the 
same time promoting its own activities and bringing about the closer cooperation of its own patrons in the direction of 
better and more economical service. The Post Office Department has of late utilized these sales agencies by inaug 
urating a widespread plan or campaign of publicity. Through such mediums, the Federal Government “delivers a 
personal message to the users of the mails. 

The Postal Savings system owes its remarkable growth to the widespread publicity given in newspapers and 
periodicals. The space is contributed to the Government. By this method of encouraging thrift among the people the 
Post Office Department hopes to restore to the channels of trade the many millions of dollars now hoarded. The 
Post Office Department has always depended upon the publishing fraternity for the reeruiting of new personnel 
through competitive civil service examinations. Just as the Post Office Department would benefit itself by distrib 
uting second elass mail as widely as possible at a low rate of postage, so it would likewise benefit the other depart- 
ments of the government engaged in activities requiring the use of well developed channels of publicity for their 
success. 

The indispensable service performed by the newspaper and periodical press of the country during the war, is 
well known. But little cognizance is taken by the government officials of the peace-time service of the press. The post 
war publicity requirements of the government are constant—the citizenship must be kept informed of changing laws 
and proposed legislation, as tax payers they must be*instructed, they must be advised what the different governmental 
agencies want them fo know about commercial opportunities, banking and currency conditions, shipping expansion, 
work of employment bureaus, weather forecasts, court decisions, presidential proclamations, the results of testing 
and investigational work, congressional proceedings, ete. 

What is thus carried through the mails in publications paying second class postage rates, saves the government 
the cost of disseminating the same information in public documents, cireular announcements, or through members of 
the official establishments, though it is hardly possible that it could be done as well and as promptly by any other 
means than as at present. An example of this that might be mentioned is the report on spinnig tests to compare Mid 
dling Yellow Stained cotton with Middling Yellow Stained Bolly cotton made by certain members of the Bureau of Mar 
kets and Crop Estimates of the Department of Agriculture and published on page 401 of the April number of Corton. 
By this means the report was placed before the greatest number of practical cotton manufacturers with the least ex 
penditure of effort and in a medium which they read while at their desks. The conclusion follows that. in postal 
administration, questions of cost cannot be the controlling motive over either the extension of the service or the fix 
ing of the charges to patrons. 

The animating spirit of the press is to help the government in all its activities, yet there are a handful of men 
who would selfishly curb the extension of its influence. 

The war tax on second class mail matter was made in the form of four successive annual increases that con- 
stituted an increase of 100 to 900 per cent and this war tax has in no way been lessened. The publishers are not 
asking for the complete repeal of these taxes, but only for a modification retaining in effect an increase of 175 
per cent over the pre-war rate. All other industries have been given legislative relief from war laws. Surely, there 


ean be no doubt as to the equity of such an appeal. 
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H. K. Hallett, Superintendent 
Wateree Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


‘‘T subscribe to several textile papers but find COTTON 
the most valuable, because it is broad in its scope of 


textile problems, yet clear and concise—a busy man’s 
paper. Service is evidently a motto of the manage- 
ment, because I recall reading a technical discussion, 
and then a year later writing for a copy of the article, 
and received not only the complete discussion but 
other articles pertaining to the same question.”’ 
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The Price of Lower Taxes. 

When Budget Director General Dawes announced that 
he had saved the country a quarter of a billion dollars by 
the new budget system, a sigh of relief went up from the 
harassed taxpayers, so profound and loud that no one 
heard the prophecy of Secretary Mellon of the Treasury 
Department that next year’s deficit in governmental ex- 
penses would be two hundred million dollars. 

That is the trouble with much of the news that we get 
from Washington. For Secretary Mellon’s estimate is a 
decidedly conservative one. There are plenty of economists 
who are watching the flow of Uncle Sam’s income and out- 
go who predict a deficit. for the coming year of at least 
seven hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. Dawes has labored valiantly to pare off a million 
here and a million there, in an effort to stop gigantic in- 
creases in the nation’s expenditures. During the war, money 
was spent so lavishly in Washington that many of the 
gentlemen in the nation’s capital have never been able to 
get over their lavish habits. All the lectures on economy, 
all the warnings to reduce expenses, all the complaints 
from those who have to pay the bills, have been in vain. 

Instead, Congress is still being besieged daily by peo- 
ple who have elaborate programs to spend Uncle Sam’s 
money. A long list of organizations is trying to imduce 
Congress to expend one billion dollars for highways in the 
United States. Improved highways are an important item 
in the nation’s industrial and economic life—but the billion 
dollars would have to be added to our tax bills, which are 
far too large, even now. But that is only a beginning. A 
lot of enthusiasts are trying to pry loose an even five hun- 
dred million dollars to reclaim swamp and cut-over lands. 
From another quarter comes a demand for two hundred 
million dollars at Muscle Shoals. From another quarter 
comes an even more insistent demand for three hundred and 
fifty million dollars for a St. Lawrence River ship canal. 
And all down the line of local, state, sectional and national 
campaigns, everybody wants to get something from Uncle 
Sam. To read the petitions that fill the mails of both 
Houses of Congress, one would think that Uncle Sam con- 
trolled somewhere an unlimited lake of gold and that the 
mony to be spent required no further effort than the pass- 
age of an appropriation bill. Yet every cent of it must 
come out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the United 
States. There is no other alternative. Uncle Sam has 
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no profit-making institutions that bring in money; he has 
inherited no wealth from rich ancestors. He is like the 
man who must earn, with his two hands, all that his family 
spends. He must assess the taxpayers of the United States 
for every dollar that Congress, in its wisdom, determines 
to spend. 

If the United States were not so large, this temptation 
of extravagant outlay would not be so great. If the city 
fathers of some small metropolis undertake extravagantly 
to use the city’s funds, there is a quick and effective pro 
test. The taxpayers are on the job. The men who favor 
the expenditures speedily discover that it will all have to 
come out of their pockets. It is different in.national af- 
fairs. The people of California recklessly demand a couple 
of odd millions for some fine project, beeling eertain that 
the other forty-seven states of the union will have to pay 
about forty-seven forty-eighths of the bill. The people of 
New York, who are far from modest in their demands up- 
on the national treasury, have the same notion. So have the 
people of Georgia and of Massachusetts; of Illinois and of 
Texas. Every time they ask Congress to spend some 
money, they do it in an apparently blissful faith that it is 
somebody else’s money they are asking Congress to spend. 

That is why the efforts of Mr. Dawes give only minor 
relief. He and his busy staff spent a year saving a quarter 
of a billion dollars—a fine large sum to be sure—a lobby 
comes down to Washington with an attractive prospectus 
for some new national expenditure, and Mr. Dawes’ saving 
slips into the “pork barrel.” 

There is another aspect to this philosophy of the nation- 
al “pork barrel” that must not be overlooked. There are 
four hundred and thirty-five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This means that it requires a majority—two 
hundred and eighteen members—to send a bill through the 
lower House alone. So when Congressman A. wants a trif- 
ling million dollars for some pet project of his constituency, 
he is confronted by the necessity of promising to vote for 
at least two hundred and seventeen other similar appropria- 
tions to get the necessary support. Of course, it is not 
always quite so exact mathematically. He may get away 
by voting for only two hundred other projects; some of the 
others may call for less than a million apiece; still other 
votes may be won by voting for some legislation that does 
not tap the treasury. But in principle it is the same. It is 
the keynote to the wasteful extravagance of these appro- 
priation bills. 
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And from what sourees does this demand for govern- 
ment extravagance come? All too often it comes from-the 
business men of the country. Most folks seem to think 
that most of these appeals for governmental extravagance 
come from non-taxpaying voters. A census of the petitions 
that come to Congress each day reveals an astounding list 
of signatures from men who represent big interests, from 
business men who complain perennially over their taxes, 
and even worse, from organizations of business men. Nine- 
tenths of the “pork barrel” projects that come into the 
houses ef Congress have the apparent unanimous support 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, the local Business Men’s 
League, the local Manufacturers and Merchants’ Associa- 
Often these are supplemented by the state organiza- 
tions. Equally often they are followed, in a short time, 
by a benevolent plea for lower taxes, solemnly demanded 


tion. 


by formal resolutions. It is easy to complain of the spine- 


less character of men in public life. It is easy to assert 
that the members of the two houses ought to be strong 
enough to thwart these temptations. It is easy enough to 
declare that they are the elected stewards of the nation’s 
welfare and that they should not be misled into wasting 
the nation’s funds by such appeals to their generosity. For 
all these Congressmen are human. Ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of them have a large round ambition to be 
They want to pose as men who have been able 


Read the campaign 


re-elected. 
to get what their constituents demand. 
proclamations that are being issued in each Congressional 
district this summer. The incumbent Congressman is sure 
to point with pride to the million dollars he pried out of 
Uncle Sam’s treasury for a local harbor improvement, or 
the three hundred and fifty thousand dollars which he in- 
duced Uncle Sam to spend on a post office building or the 
luscious slice of good roads expenditures which he won 
for his district and even to the pension bills which he was 
able to have passed for favored constituents. 

The only way to stop this extravagance, is to stop. Not 
to stop passing the bills, but to stop passing the resolutions 
that demand them. If the business men of the United States 
want lower taxes, the most effective way to get lower taxes 
is to stop asking Congress for greater governmental ex- 
penditures. They must not only stop lobbying for these ex- 
penditures, but they must use their influence against such 
lobbying. Let the business man who is in earnest about 
saving a portion of the income tax that he will presently 
have to pay, arise the next time his Chamber of Commerce 
is asked to indorse a money spending scheme and protest 
against it. 

He may make an enemy thereby. He may step on the 
toes of some friendly interest that hopes to benefit by the 
nation’s generosity. But he will at least have the feeling 
that he is protecting, not only his own interests, but those 
of all the other millions of taxpaying citizens. Such an 
example is likely to prove contagious. As soon as one set 
of interests, that want a particular expenditure, find them- 
selves thwarted by such vigilance, they will quickly rally 
against the next appeal. 

Presently, the Chamber of Commerce—or whatever the 
local organization of business men may eall itself—will 
be able to point with pride to, the fact that for twelve long 
months it has never asked Uncle Sam to spend a dollar. 
About the time that all of the business men’s organizations 


of the United States can point to such a record, we shall 
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find our tax bills shrinking visibly. Truly a pleasant pros- 
It is not likely that we shall soon have such a mil- 

Reforms of that kind are not completed over 
But there is no reason that we should not make 
It seems so hard to convince 


pect! 
lennium. 
night. 

progress in that direction. 
even hard-headed tax-paying business men that the money 
which they appeal to Unele Sam to spend must come out 
of their own pockets. If all of the projects for national 
expenditures that the present Congress has been asked 
to pass were to be written into appropriation bills, they 
would bankrupt the United States until we would be a 
fair brother for bankrupt Russia. Uncle Sam would have 
to print bonds by the billions and sell them at any price 
in a vain effort to raise enough funds to meet this deluge 


of expenditures. 





And What About the Public? 

Among the reports of the news of the day appear a 
multitude of items concerning labor disturbances. In New 
England there are items describing attacks on workers, 
stones thrown through the windows of workers’ homes, mill 


property bombed, demonstrations by the “Iron Battalion” 


of the Amalgamated Textile Workers, and even accounts 
of the picketing of the headquarters of the United Textile 
Workers by members of the One Big Union. New York 
and New Jersey always have a few little ones under way 
to keep the seed from running out. West Virginia is try- 
ing a number of labor leaders for past sins under the 
charge of treason. The central coal territory including 
Pennsylvania and Ohio is in the grip of the coal miners’ 
strike, and is afflicted with sporadic dynamitings and other 
disturbanees. Up in Cleveland the International Garment 
Workers’ Union adopied a resolution favoring the establish- 
ment of a 40-hour week at the earliest opportunity, appro- 
priated money to support the national campaign of the 
Socialist Party, and declared themselves in favor of recog- 
nizing Soviet Russia and the establishment of trade rela- 
tions therewith. While out in Chicago last month two 
policemen were shot and killed, one wounded, and two 
buildings bombed as a result of one day’s demonstration. 

In the Chicago ease, although the killings and bomb- 
ings were in different parts of the city, the police believe 
they were directed by a single band desiring to express re- 
sentment at the enforcement of the Landis wage award, a 
decision handed down by former Federa! Judge K. M. Lan- 
dis, acting as arbiter, in a long drawn-out dispute between 
members of the building trades council and the contractors, 
the progress of which has been marked by the destruction of 
thousands of dollars worth of property and the injuring of 
numbers of persons. Charles C. Fitzmorris, chief of the 
Chicago police foree, immediately ordered every policeman 
on duty and directed that all labor union leaders be ar- 
rested. More than 400 arrests were made including about 
a hundred labor leaders or officials. All law enforcement 
organizations in the city were united in what the police 
termed “a fight to the finish with organized labor,” and 
rewards totaling $20,000 have been offered for evidence 
sufficient to cause the arrest of the slayers. 

Chief Fitzmorris is quoted as saying that he believes 
these disturbanees to be the result of a conspiracy of forces 
in organized labor circles to overthrow the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee that was formed to enforce the Landis wage award. 
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He goes further and names several men, now under arrest, 
who he says are among other hoodlums and ex-convicts who 
have gone about posing as labor leaders. 

Is it possible that such men pose as labor leaders with- 
out authority? If union labor wishes to free itself from 
the blasting finger of suspicion in this and similar in- 
stances it should come promptly to the aid of the consti- 
tuted protectors of the public peace. Americans, have seen 
enough of “wars” and “soviets” and “left wings.” They 
desire peace and prosperity and the pursuit of happiness 
in a country devoid of anarchistiec fomentations. Moreover, 
they are going to force these desires upon the antagonistic 
and demonstrative few who exist only to create disorder 
and discord. Some of this latter class are still free to em- 
igrate to Soviet Russia or elsewhere if they don’t like it 
nere. Others may be—later. 


Chance and Opportunity. 


No doubt the majority of the men in every industry at 
some time or other have had rosy dreams regarding what 
great opportunities were awaiting and beckoning to them, 
to leave their positions and seek a better place in some 
distant city or state. 

These dreams are not such that they affect only the 
man in the mill; on the contrary, all humanity is subject 
to their subtle influences. Thus it oceurs that the boy or 
the gir! on the farm feels that the great opportunity and 
big fortune is awaiting in the large city. The man in the 
small town feels just as certain that bigger opportunities 
await him in the loeality just a little larger than that in 
which he now resides. While the man in the large city looks 
nopefully toward the wonderful opportunities of farm or 
suburban life. 

Applying this to our everyday routine, we find right in 
our own factories and offices men who ever have their eyes 
on the false light of some imaginary opportunity in the 
distance; that is because they do not know that all they 
have to do is to put their thought and effort to the task 
in hand, and they will find opportunity standing by their 
side. 

The trouble with many of us, while under the subtle 
influence of these rosy dreams, is that we mistake “chance” 
for “opportunity.” Chance gives a man a worthless farm 
upon which he strikes oil, while opportunity is the direct 
result of steady work and really consists of growth and 
development, which are present everywhere. 

Opportunity does not have to be chased in the large 
city, the distant state or the ends of the earth. Far from 
it, opportunity is ever right before us, at our machine, 
at our workbench, in the mill, in the office—opportunity is 
ever present and if given one casual glance will be found 
staring us right in the face, knocking at our door trying 
to find us. 

Opportunity never comes in the form of gaudy prom- 
ises nor seldom is it heralded with the blowing of horns 
or led by a brass band. It usually sneaks up in the least 
looked for places when we are not expecting it. It stands 
at our side from morning until night—every time there is 
work to be done that no one else wants to do, it beckons us 
to step up and embrace it because it is here that the first 
step toward leadership is taken. Every time a person does 
you an injustice you are face to face with opportunity, a 
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glorious opportunity, to prove to yourself and to the world 
how big you are by applying the Golden Rule of forgiving 
and forgetting. 

It makes no difference what may be the calling in life, 
or how lowly the work, you have a glorious chance to meet 
opportunity, not in a distant town, nor in another plant, but 
right at the particular duty you are now performing, until 
opportunity grabs you by the hand and leads you to its 
rewards. 

A little more thought, a little more effort, and soon 
you will realize that you don’t need to go even across the 
street from your present position to find opportunity. 

Wake up! Forget those rosy dreams which have a habit 
of resulting in disappointment and disadvantage to you. 
Shake hands with opportunity and eultivate its friend 
ship. 


Condition of the French Cotton Industry. 


The number of spindles in France and Alsace before 
the war was about 9,600,000. On October 1, 1920, 1,800,- 
000 spindles destroyed during the war had not been re- 
constituted. At that time, therefore, the number of spindles 
existing in France was 7,800,000, and of that number 678,- 
000, or 8.7 per cent, were idle. 

On December 31, 1921, there still remained 550,000 
spindles to be reconstituted. There were accordingly in 
France at that date 9,050,000 spindles. About 525,000, or 
5.8 per cent of the total number of spindles, were idle on 
the date indicated. On the same date 5,000 looms destroy 
ed during the war had not been replaced. The number of 
looms in France at that time was about 175,000, 89 per 
cent of which were in operation. The number of cotton 
spindles and looms destroyed in the important Roubaix- 
Toureoing district approximated 1,250,000 and 3,500, re- 
spectively. About 1,000,000 spindles and 2,500 looms have 
been replaced. On January 1, 1922, some 85 per cent of 
the spindles and 55 to 65 per cent of the looms in the 
Roubaix-Tourecoing region were active. 

In the half vear ending January 31, 1922, consumption 
of cotton by French mills amounted to 326,000 bales, which 
represented a marked increase over the previous half year’s 
consumption of only 251,900 bales, and also over that for 
the corresponding six months a year ago (316,200 bales). 
In the pre-war year ending August 31, 1913, however, 
France consumed 986,700 bales. Most of the cotton used 
in France is American, with small imports from Egypt 
and India. 

These figures were recently reported to the Department 
of Commerce by assistant commercial attache J. F. Butler, 
of Paris. 





Two industrial films presented to southern mill men 
recently indicate plainly the possibilities of the moving 
picture in research work. One of these films, photographed 
in the mills of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., was shown last 
February before a sectional meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The second, entitled “Thirsty Cotton,” 
was presented in Washington concurrently with the meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
through the courtesy of the Parks-Cramer Company. The 
use of the slow motion camera, the magnifying lens, double 
exposures, and other features greatly aid the eye in follow- 
ing what actually takes place in the manufacture of cotton. 
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The Business Man in Politics 


BY DR. GUS W. DYER. 


I am glad to be here, and talk to you gentlemen a while 
this morning on this very important subject. Perhaps 
the subject should be “The Business and Professional Man 
Out of Polities,” for that better represents the true condi- 
tion. 

[ think the conditions are getting so serious that every 
thinking man realizes that something has got to be done 
to relieve the political situation in this country. It is 
well for us to remember that the men who laid the founda- 
tion of this government were farmers, and that in all their 
theories with reference to American government they had 
In large measure they were 
Jeffer- 


son was a farmer, and perhaps some of you may not know 


in mind the farmer always. 
farmers themselves. Washington was a farmer. 
that Thomas Jefferson received a gold medal in Paris for 
a mold-board to a turning plow that he invented. You 
can never understand the theories of American government 
and American democracy unless you keep in mind always 
that these men in the early days had the farmer in mind. 
They were very wise and very far-seeing men, but not a 
single man anticipated the city as any problem in our life. 
They never dreamed of the industrial conditions that exist 
You cannot find, I think, a word in the Constitu- 
They ignored it. 


today. 
tion of the United States about the city. 
They did not seem to think that the city life would ever 
be a problem in American democracy. They were more 
or less acquainted with the city in Europe, but they rather 
I think they 
Any- 


discounted the towns and cities in America. 
thought it was rather commonplace to live in town. 
body that could live in the country, of course would live 
there. Washington lived off in the country, and he would 
go home as soon as he could get away from Washington 
City. 
Andrew Jackson had his office in Nashville, but he lived 
They discounted and ignor- 


Thomas Jefferson was away off in the country, and 


out eleven miles at Hermitage. 
ed the city and town, and never thonght we would have 
it as a problem. 

They realized the fact that it required brains and char- 
acter to run a government. They were men that were 
thoroughly posted with reference to political science in 
the past, and it is to misrepresent them to think that they 
believed that just anybody could govern. They didn’t think 
that, but they believed that the masses of the people would 
have intelligence and character enough to select the strong, 
capable men in every community and that these strong, 
capable men would govern wisely. And they were not 
mistaken in that view because for thirty, or forty, or fifty 


years American deomeracy was the great success it was be- 
cause it was the rule of these country people to select the 
biggest and strongest men, and send them to Congress, send 
them to the Senate, and send them to the Legislatures. 


Every man then was interested in polities. Other 
things were largely secondary. I think business with a 
great many strong men was secondary. They were neces- 
sarily prominent in their section, and these strong pro- 
fessional and business men were selected for the honor of 
a political position which the people had to fill. 


As long as those conditions prevailed we had a great 


*An address before the Georgia Manufacturers Association, At- 


lanta, Ga., May 18, 1922. 


and very successful Government, but about the year 1830 
there began to come in this country a revolution, which 
they could not possibly have foreseen, that has changed 
everything. That was the industrial revolution brought 
about by the application of steam to machinery and trans- 
portation. Steam was first applied to machinery, and 
later to transportation. The first railroad track in Amer 
ica was laid in 1828. For a while the construction of rail- 
roads was slow, but soon they found out that it was feasible 
to build railroads and run them with steam. Then began 
the breaking up of the old life; the change from rural 
They couldn’t have done that before they 
You couldn’t have had large factories 


to city life. 
had the railroads. 
before you had railroads. You couldn’t have concentrated 
your population before you had railroads. The factory 
was limited in its output to the community. The result was, 
we had small-scale production scattered everywhere. As 
soon as the railroad was found to be feasible, then they 
realized that a man could put his factory anywhere he 
pleased, and haul the raw material a thousand miles, it 
necessary, and send out the finished product to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It was this fact that caused this 
revolution from small-scale production in the isolated com- 
munity to the large-scale production in the big cities. 
Then the people began leaving the country for the 
In 1790 three people out of every hundred lived 
Now we have over 50 


cities. 
in towns of 8,000 people or more. 
out of every 100 living in towns and cities from 2,500 on 
up. This change drew the leaders from the country every- 
where. As soon as a man shows evidence of leadership in 
any line, he is apt to leave the country and go to town. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the school teacher, the preacher, 
the business man, and what-not, if he shows any capacity, 
he leaves the country and goes to town. One of the serious 
effects of that is that the country has been robbed of leader- 
ship, and one of the serious things about the farmer’s prob- 
lems today is that he has got no leaders with capacity. 
They have all gone to town, practically. 

What is the political effect of coming to town, and get- 
ting into this great industrial fife? As I said a while 
ago, when we lived in the country, every man was interested 
in politics, and every man shouldered his responsibility in 
politics. I was reared in an extremely rural section of 
Virginia. Henry County was not struck much with the 
city idea, when I was a boy. When I was a boy, I would 
go to Lexington, five or six miles, to hear a political dis- 
cussion. If there was a political discussion anywhere in 
the community, people stopped and went and listened, and 
when they went to the store Saturday afternoon, or the 
church, or anywhere, they were discussing politics, polities, 
state, county and national issues. One of the greatest 
schools of American democracy was the old country store, 
and wherever they got together, men of ability and educa- 
tion as well as those of small ability, they discussed poli- 
ties; they listened to speakers; they argued, and men were 
trained in political thought, and it was this that made 
American democracy the wonder of the world. 

Now when we come to town, what do we find? There is 
a change from a state of economic independence to a state 
of economic dependence. One of the important things 
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. 
direetly and vitally connected with citizenship was the 
economic condition of the country, for the farmer was 
free, and independent from an economic point of view. 
Nobody 
could prevent the sun from shining, and the rain from 


Nobody could hurt him or interfere with him. 
falling, and the land from producing. Nobody eould close 
up the road. That’s the reason he talked so big; nobody 
could hurt him. 
economie freedom, where nobody could hurt him, that 
Patrick Henry actually had in mind. 


talk as he pleased and vote as he pleased. 


I think it was living in that state of 


Everybody could 
It was one really 
great government. 

When you come to town all those things are changed. 
The first important thing to consider is that we change 
from a state of independence to a state of dependence, 
from an economic point of view, when we come to the city. 
What is the result? 
Our people have gotten out of it. 


When we come to town we stop talk- 
Why? 
Why don’t the banker get out and make political speeches 


ing polities. 


and stand up for his convictions just as the farmer did? 
Because he is thinking that it doesn’t pay. “I cannot afford 
to do it; I am dependent on those fellows to come here and 
their money 


put in my bank, and I can’t do anything 


to drive them away.” Why doesn’t the merchant get out? 
“IT eannot afford to take any position that will drive eus- 
I have got competition.” So it runs all 
With the doctor it 


cannot afford to drive away patients that pay.” 


tomers away. 
is the same. “I 
With 


lawyers it is the same, and with school teachers it is 


the way through. 


the same. All of us belong to somebody in the city, and 


our success is dependent upon thousands of others. Any 
man that will sit down and face the conditions will come 
to the conclusion that if you live in the city it does not pay 
to take any interest in polities individually. So the advice 
of every business man to every other young business man 
is “Keep out of polities; don’t get in polities.” So we 
have all gotten out of polities “because it doesn’t pay.” 

So business men think they cannot afford to go into 
polities, and that they should let politics entirely alone. 
About the only interest that the average business man has 
manifested in politics is to get some lawyer or somebody to 
watch what is being introduced, and wherever it is hurt- 
ful to his business, to block it. He does what little fight- 
ing he does do behind a lawyer, and when he gets through, 
and when he feels that there is no legislation likely to 
be passed that may hurt his business, he goes home. No 
matter who else it hurts, “just so they keep off of me.” 
And if there is a bill that affects lawyers or doctors, 
they will look after that thing, and when they get through 
they are gone. How is it with the school teachers? Are 
interested in good government? No, all they want 
They are willing even 


they 
is to get something for the schools. 
to trade with anybody else anything, if it will help them 
to get this thing through. That’s the way we have been 
Then we are surprised that we have not got 
The surprise is that it is as good as it 
We have really gotten 


going on. 
good government. 
is, when you come to think about it. 
off very light, considering the circumstances; lighter than 
we are going to, unless something is done. 

As the strong professional and business men retired 
from politics, the demagogue came in, and the grafter came 
in, and the political boss came in, to take charge because 
men of your type had quit. What ‘is a political boss? 
The political hoss is a man delegated to do the work that 
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other men ought to do. There is a demand for the boss. 
Politicians say, ““‘We will get as good a boss as we can 
to look after our interests, and we will work through the 


So, in many eases, elections are a farce in cities. 


boss.” 
There is somebody that directs the whole thing, and these 
city elections practically dominate the whole country. Mem- 
phis had a boss—I don’t know whether Memphis could get 


along without a boss or not—but he was very well recog 
nized as the boss. Memphis sends about eleven men to the 
State Legislature. A newspaper reporter, who understood 
conditions, when the Legislature was about to meet, put the 
following news item in the paper: “The Memphis delega- 
tion has arrived, and he is registered at the Maxwell House.” 
Everybody understood that. 

Formerly there was no money in politics. When we 
were a rural people there was no opportunity to make 
money in politics. People were not interested from the 
money point of view, but with this changed order of things 
there is great opportunity for somebody to make enor- 
handling of these bills 
They will put up 


this 


mous amounts of money in the 


that may affect business most vitally. 


and on money 


amounts of 


enormous money, 


money, 


Indeed men are into it as a 


feeds the grafter. going 
profession to make money. 

Then the demagogue has come, and he is the man 
that you have to dread perhaps more than the grafter and 


He is not for sale 


the boss. He is not necessarily bad. 


that the not 


so much, but he has found strong men do 
any longer play any part in politics, and with a crowd 
that is interested the demagogue can sway public opinion. 
He perhaps has no convictions at all on polities. He goes 


out and makes an attack on successful men in business. 
That is popular; they elect him; and he is a phonographie 
representative. 

Somebody has said that we have changed from a repre- 
sentative government to a delegated government. The idea 
of the founders of this government was that it should be 
a representative government. It never was the theory of 
the founders of this government that the people should rule 
directly. They never believed in that. That thing, how- 
ever, has been accepted as the interpretation of democracy 
in later days. Their conception was that this is a govern- 
ment of the people and for the people, but by strong repre- 
sentatives of the people. They never believed in this direct 
They never believed that the people could 
Their 


theory was that the people were the final source of power, 


democracy. 
rule successfully in any sort of a direct democracy. 


that the people were capable of selecting strong represent- 
atives, but that this should be a government by these 
representatives. 

Did you ever think about how little voice they gave the 
people in our government? There are three great depart- 
ments in our government—the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. They didn’t allow the people to have any voice 
at all in the whole judicial department. Every judge, 
every attorney-general, every officer in tke judicial de- 
partment, is appointed. The people have no sort of hold 
on that. The people have no sort of hold on the execu- 
itve, nor the judicial. 
that the chief executive should not be elected by the peo- 
Then when they came to the legislative, they only 


That’s really 


In our elections they even planned 


ple. 
allowed the people to vote for Congressmen. 
the only privilege that they gave to the people in running 
this government—to vote for Congressmen, and not even 
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for Senators. They believed in the people, but they be- 
lieved that government was a matter of science, and that 
To a 


large extent that has been changed, and we have been going 


it takes brains and character to run a government. 


along on the idea, especially in our state governments, of 
bringing everything close to the people. When the matter 
of the United States Senate election came up the amendment 
was urged on the ground that we must change it, and have 
the election of the Senators by the people. You see how 
great the Senate has been since we changed it. It was 
bad enough before, but now what of it? 

As a representative the demagogue has no convictions 
of his own. He tries to find out what the people want. 
to Washington with a proposition, the first 
“Are 


And if enough people are for it, and 


If you go 
thing he will ask is “How many people want it?” 
they organized ?”’ 
they are organized, he will say, “Fine! Sure! I’m for it. 
That’s the 


Always have been for it. It’s a great thing” 


type of representation we have. 

The government has gone on under this general trend 
until now it is not the majority that rules, but it is the 
organized hostile minorities. It is a serious question in my 
mind as to whether the majority of the women of this 
But the 


wise enough to see the subject in the light of present poli- 


country ever wanted suffrage. women were 


tical conditions. Understanding the nature of things, they 
organized a small hostile minority, and seared the repre- 
That the 
way with prohibition. I make no apology for prohibition, 


sentatives. brought it, and it was much same 


but what did they find? They found you couldn’t do any- 
thing by carrying information to Congressmen. What you 
That is the trouble with the 
How 


money they have lost hauling up information to represent- 


want to do is to seare them. 


manufacturers and business men. much time and 


atives to try to convince them, on some logical ground, of 
You 


moves 


the lack of wisdom of the thing they want to combat. 
that 
them; it is not a bright light; it is not light at all; it is 


are losing your time; it is not information 


a red-hot poker that moves those fellows. You will never 


get anywhere by sending out able men to argue about 


this thing being bad. 
Take 


passed. 


You are losing your time. 


the Adamson law; remember how it was 


I think it was one of the most unfortunate pieces 


you 


of legislation. How was it put through? It was an organ- 
ized minority of labor unions, that seared that through, 
and it seems to me, that it is a ransom paid by the repre- 
sentatives of this government to a hostile minority because 
they were afraid not to do it. 

There is another thing that vou men must be thinking 
about; another result of moving from the country into the 
In the country practically every man owned some 
Did vou ever think of that? 
If he didn’t own land, every man had 


city. 
property. Every man could 
land. 
Every man was either a landowner or a poten- 


own some 
property. 
tial 
frage, and perhaps you may change your notion a little 


land owner. Go back and study the history of suf- 
bit by the cireumstances that have always attended the 
right of suffrage. Ownership of property was a condi- 


tion of suffrage. In order for a man to get to where 
he could be trusted as a citizen, it was necessary for him 
to carry some responsibilitV, and one responsibility was the 
ownership of property or land. Another responsibility 
was being the head of a family or the head of a home. 


No government, perhaps, is ever unsafe while the great 
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masses of the people that vote are property holders, how- 


ever small. 

When we moved to town, what did we find? What 
The great mass of people exercising the 
They do not own their 
The 


great majority of the people now voting in the cities, and 


have we now? 
franchise own no property in town. 
homes, nor any other property worth talking about. 


therefore dominating the country, have no property and 
The Revolu- 
tion was fought on the theory that Americans stood against 
taxation without representation, but now we have repre- 
sentation without taxation. That is a different thing, and 
That accounts in large measure for 


practically pay no taxes in any direct way. 


is most hazardous. 
many of these radical things that are being introduced. 
Such a voter says to himself, “What do I eare for bond 
issues? What do I care about it? It doesn’t hurt me; I 
I have got no property to be hurt 
Put it on them; it’ll put 
What do I 


burdens they put on the rich man or his property ?” 


don’t have to pay it. 
by it. I ean move if I want to. 
what 


That 


is a most hazardous condition, when you find that the men 


money in circulation, I reckon. sare 


who dominate and rule this country are men without the 
responsibility of ownership of property. 

So now has come among us radical legislation, and with 
all this the problems of government are increasing all the 
time, and becoming more complicated. There were not 
really many serious problems of government in Jefferson’s 
time. There never have been any serious problems of gov- 
ernment with an agricultural people, because they don’t 
need much government, but as we come into this great 
industrial life in the cities, the problems of government 
are becoming more and more complicated, and it is really 
pathetie as you look to Washington today, and see the enor- 
mous problems that confront those people, and see how 
they flounder around, and don’t seem to know what to do. 
There they are, subject to these hostile minorities, labor 
unions and others, who tell them “You must do this, and 
you must do that, and you must do the other,” and so they 
tell them that they must pile on the bonus, and pile on 
the taxes, and they will hit those that are not organized. 

The most abnormal conditions .can be brought about 
Men strike at 


utterly ignoring the Government, and paralyze this coun- 


by small minorities overnight. ean will, 
try, and bring us to our knees any day they want to, with- 
The rail- 


road men today can bring us all to our knees and starve out 


out ineurring any responsibility to any power. 


numbers of people, and the Government is too stupid to 
provide any way at all to hold them responsible for any- 
Coal miners can do the same thing. 
We are living under a that 
not prevent it, and won’t hold them responsible for any- 


thing they want to do. 
government eannot or will 
thing. 

Take the problem of taxation. We have never had a 
Before the war, 
You 


Your taxes are simply enormous, 


taxation until recent 


rather afford to let men waste. 


»yroblem of vears. 
} : 


business men could 
can’t do it any longer. 
and they are going to continue to be enormous, and it is 
going right into the very vitals of business. 

What are you going to do about it? Who is blazing 
the way? What principle are you going to work it out on? 
[ heard a man in New York some time ago, a United States 
Senator, who said that the United States Senate was a 
If there is anything it is 
When you take up 


great business organization. 
not, it is not a business organization. 
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his serious problem of taxation, they are following the 
ld principle that has come down through the ages. As 
referred to by some French statesman, “The theory of tax- 
ation is to get the most feathers out of the goose with the 
And that is about as far as we have 
cone—to get the most money possible with the least squall. 


mallest squall.” 


So the unorganized business men of the country, not, being 
ible to squall much, they think that is a very good place to 
pluck. 

My friends, that is due largely to the fact that you have 
quit polities in large measure and allowed these cheap, 
small folks to get in charge. Take the road question. 
In Tennessee there is a man speaking around, a good man, 
a lawyer, who wants seventy-five million dollars voted for 
roads. It’s a good investment to vote money for roads, 
and I would vote for almost any sum, providing that the 
building of the roads is directed by business ability, but 
| will vote against any sort of appropriation for roads 
as long as it is directed by politicians, because I believe 
it is going to be wasted. Every man understands the rela- 
tion of good roads to business, but the danger is that we 
are going to waste millions of dollars and yet get no 
roads. In Davidson County, in which county Nashville is 
n, we happened to get a business man at the head of the 
road building. He is a big business man and _ serves 
without salary, but he has got the brains, and there is no- 
where in Tennessee or the South, where roads are built so 
cheaply. 

It is problem after problem and these things are in- 
What are we going to do about it? 


The thing 


creasing all the time. 
The greet masses of the people are conservative. 
we need today to remedy this situation is capable leaders, 
and we will never get any capable leaders until men of 
vour type get out and fight in polities and fight continuous- 
ly. That’s the only way to do it. I don’t see any real 
hope of improvement in any other way. England is far 
ahead of us in government in many ways. For instance, 
if you will study Mr. Bryee’s “American Commonwealth” 
(and he was very sympathetic towards America) you will 
see that he said that the government of American ¢ities is 
the one conspicuous failure in American government. The 
cities run the whole country. That is perhaps true, and 
before the great war I am sure we are convinced, all of 
us, that the large American cities were the worst governed 
cities in the world. 

It is really humiliating to us, when we study the gov- 
ernment of English and Scotch cities. Why are they suc- 
cessful and we are failures? The strong, successful busi- 
ness men are in charge. That is the eustom in Setoch 
In English cities the city council runs the whole 


The rule is to select 


cities. 
city. Who compose the city council? 
strong, successful business men, who are willing to re- 
tire from business, and they put thenf in charge of the 
government, and the suecess they achieve is amazing. Gov- 
ernment is one of the most complex and serious problems 
of civilization, and you cannot cope with it without brains 
and character. Where are the brains today? It is not 
intended as flattery to you, but in our country today 
it is well recognized that we find the brains of the country 
They 
have come up for the most part from obscurity, but they 
have got brains, and all the brains practically have been 
diverted from political control and from much political 


among the successful business and professional men. 


influence. 
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noblesse oblige—nobility 


French 


compels. If a man has risen above his fellow man, and 


There is a phrase 
has more ability than the average man, there goes with 
it a special responsibility. He owes more to the govern- 
ment; he is obligated to do more to see that the govern- 
ment succeeds than the average man, and that is what 
moves those strong business men to give up their business 
and to give all of their time that is necessary without a 
cent of compensation because they feel that “I owe more 
than the ordinary man and I should be willing to make 
sacrifices that the ordinary man would not make, because 
of my position and capacity.” When we can get that into 
the life of the business and professional man that “because 
I have succeeded in business and professional life I am 
more willing to fight for American ideals than the average 
man, and I will make the fight,” we will begin to change 
You cannot do it by go- 


the conditions. You ean do it. 


ing into one fight. Get into politics every day in the year. 
The man that 


patriotism is a poor American citizen. 


thinks more of his business than of his 


When I say “get into polities,” I don’t mean to get into 
polities in the gubernatorial race alone. Get into polities 
for every office in the town and county in every political 


fight. 
organize and stand and fight for business government you 


If the strong business and professional men would 


would be surprised at the great army of men out yonder 
that are willing to follow. The great masses of people are 
honest, but they don’t know what to do. They have not 
sapable leaders. They have been fooled so much they dis- 
count anything now. It is going to be mighty hard to fool 


them in the future. 


I onee heard a story of an Irish wake, where two Irish- 
They 


drank a good deal that night, and the next morning they 


men sat up with a brother Irishman who had died. 
brought the coffin in before it was daylight. They put him 
in, but, being sleepy and sort of drunk, and it being dark, 
they put him in so that his feet were where his head ought 
to have gone. A little later on, when the time came to give 
all the others a chance to see the body before the funeral, 
the lid was turned down from the head. Of course there 
were his two feet sticking up. One Irishman went up to 
the coffin, looked in, and shook his head, and then came 
away and said, “Mike, I would not go up there and look 
“What it the matter?” “Why, 
he has changed so much you would never recognize him at 


ll ” 
all, 


have changed so much that | 


at him if I were you.” 
That is the way with some of our candidates; they 
would not look in on them 
after they are elected. No wonder the people are losing 
interest. 


This is a most serious question, and I think the time 
has come when business men have got to do something. You 
take the condition of the railroads today. I think by un- 
wise legislation, by legislation by small men, we have got 
the railroads tied up, and the railroads have got business 
tied up, and we don’t know what to do, and nobody is 
giving any remedy at all. It is largely through the organ- 
ization of a hostile minority, that that condition has been 
brought about. You cannot get a politician, either Repub- 
lican or Democrat, to say a word against it. Yet the manu- 
facturer, when he hauls his raw material five hundred or 
a thousand miles, simply has to add these high freight rates 
to the value of his finished product, and the result is that 


it is having a tendency to break up business, for it is 
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breaking the farmer. It is most serious to the farmer, and 
I believe is going to open his eyes. 

There never was a time when it was so opportune for 
the man to join with the farmer, because it is largely through 
the demagogue that the farmer has been led away. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the interest of the manufacturer and the farmer 
are practically one. They ought to stand together, and log- 
ically would stand together. But farmers have allowed these 
demagogues to lead them off and tell them that the mann- 
Labor unions and farmers are 
being led by demagogues. The farmers are all tied up 
with high freight rates that hurt the farmer worse than the 
manufacturer, because everything he handles is hit, and he 


facturers are their enemies. 


cannot do anything. 

John Fiske, a New Englander, one of the most brilliant 
of historians, tells us that five men will go down in his- 
tory as the founders of the American nation; that this 
great nation came from the brains and hearts of five men 
—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall and Hamilton. 
Four out of the five were southerners, and Hamilton got a 
good deal of his reputation by his ability to interpret the 
brilliant thought of Madison. Who are we? The world 
has the right to expect a whole lot more from some folks 
than from some others. Who are we? In a crisis like this 
what has the world the right to expect from us? 
Louisiana the story is told of a man, a successful retired 
business man who, with his wife, took a trip to enjoy them- 
selves. His 
wife did not like the rooms, and she said, “You go back 
down and tell that clerk who we are, and tell him we want 
another room.” The old fellow stood there a moment and 
scratched his head and his wife said “Why don’t you 
go on?” He said “You told me to tell him who we are; 


well, who are we, anyhow ?” 


Down in 


They were assigned to rooms in the hotel. 


That is the trouble with most all of us; who are we? 
In the first place, we sprang for the most part from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Study the Anglo-Saxon. I might go over 
it in detail, but in all diffieult situations in which he has 
found himself he has proved himself a master. Go wher- 
ever he has associated with other nationalities, and you 
will find him dominating. Just a little handful of English- 
men have held 300,000,000 Hindus for one hundred years, 
They have the genius to direct 
I am say- 


simply by their genius. 
government. I am not saying this boastingly. 
ing this to get you to realize that in a erisis like this there 
When we 
realize the danger, I think we are going to solve it. I think 
the indications today are that the strong men of this 


is an unusual responsibility resting upon you. 


country are going to take hold of things. 

As a last word, it seems to me we must forget our in- 
dividual interests. We must get a broader view of this 
thing. The only way to make a fight that will count is to 
say that we are going to stand for those things that will 
help the community, that we are fighting for all men, that 
we are fighting for principles, and for a sound civilization. 
There shall not be any conflict between one legitimate in- 
terest and another legitimate interest. We are fighting for 
American ideals, and are willing to make any sacrifice, 
to give the last dollar and the last drop of blood, to defend 
these ideals, to the end that this great Commonwealth, laid 
by our fathers, shall not pass from the earth, but shall 
continue great in power and influence throughout the 


world. 
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Chinese Cotton Mill Profits. 


An interesting sidelight on Chinese cotton manufac- 
turing conditions is brought out in the Ningpo Trade Re- 
port for 1920 recently issued by the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms and disseminated by the Government Bureau of Eeon- 
omic Information of the Republic of China. This report 
says: 

“The profits of the Ho Feng Cotton Spinning Factory 
To those who bestow thought 


again surpassed $1,000,000. 
on the progress of textile industries in China, the following 


particulars regarding this concern may be of interest. The 
company was started in 1904 with a paid-up capital of 
$600,000, divided into 6,000 shares of $100 each. The cap- 
ital was increased to $900,000 in 1916. The factory oc- 
cupies about 30 acres of land on the Kiangtung side of the 
river, opposite the Custom House. For the past two years 
it has been running day and night, with scarcely any in- 
termission. The number of hands employed is 2,500, and 
the following is the wage table per day: 

Maximum 


Skilled labor (e.g. foremen) $ $ 
0.60 


Minimum 


Women 
Ordinary labor 

Men 

Women = 

Boys (aged about 15 years) 

Girls (aged about 15 years) .... 

Small boys (aged about 10 years) 0.20 

Small girls (aged about 10 years) 0.10 
The working hours are from 5:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. and 
from 5:30 P. M. to 5:30 A. M. respectively. No meals are 
supplied by the factory. Most of the cotton used is pro- 
duced locally, and the factory is able to run out about 7,000 
piculs (a picul = 1331 pounds) monthly of coarse yarn, 
chiefly No. 10. It will be seen that the company is in an 
exceptionally favorable position. With the raw product at 
their doors, an abundant and absurdly cheap labor supply 
to draw on, and no vexatious factory laws to observe, it is 
not surprising that their annual profits should have exceed- 
ed their total capital on at least three occasions. 


0.50 
0.30 
0.30 
0.20 


0.20 
0.20 
0.10 
0.10 
0.07 


Mention has been made of the hand-weaving factories at 
Chinhai. These are the Kung Yi Cloth-weaving Companies. 
The former concern has been in operation for more than 
10 years; the latter was established in 1916. They each 
started with a capital of $30,000 and are equipped with 
250 and 200 wooden hand-looms respectively, besides a cer- 
tain number of old style spinning wheels for winding the 
yarn. The two undertakings together employ about 600 
hands, chiefly women and children, who work from dawn to 
dark and are paid by results. On a normal day a woman 
can weave a piece of cloth 20 feet long and 2 feet wide, 
earning thereby 160 cash, which is equivalent to nearly 
$0.12; whilst a child can wind 100 spindles of yarn, for 
which she will be paid 100 cash, or $0.07. Both of these 
companies are reported to have made considerable profits 
during the past few years. 





The great thing in this world is not so much where 
we stand, as in what direction we are moving.—Oliuer Wen- 
dall Holmes. 
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Very few people of today recall the old Carolina Cen- 
tral Railway that covered the 242 miles between Wilming- 
ton and Shelby, North 
Carolina. This line, now 
a part of the Seaboard 
System, was originally char- 
tered as the Wilmington, 
Charlotte and Rutherford- 
ton Railway Company in 
1855 but was taken over 
under a new charter as the 
Carolina Central Railway 
on the third of May, 1873, 
the extension from Shelby 
to Rutherfordton being 
opened in September, 1875, 
and the road passing into 
receivership the following 
year. A list of its rolling 
stock at that time included 
fifteen passenger cars and 
four baggage and mail cars 
among other equipment. 


During the heyday peri- 
od of the Carolina Central, 
at a small station near the 
two hundredth mile post, an 
investigator would have 
found a_ slender, serious- 
minded young man of eigh- 
teen or nineteen bearing the 
title of Station Agent. Be- 
ing of an industrious dispo- 
sition this young man quick- 
ly mastered the many details 
of the one-man station, and having been endowed with an 
innate feeling of personal responsibility his attitude toward 
the road was the same as it would have been had he been 
president instead of merely a minor official. 

This is illustrated by an incident which is narrated 
as happening during his incumbeney. One day a pros- 
pective shipper arrived with two car loads of cotton on 
teams which he wished to send to a certain city served by 
the Carolina Central. However, on being advised of the 
scheduled rates, the prospective shipper declared that the 
cost was too much and rather than pay it, he would haul 
his cotton to the city in question on his own teams. The 
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young station agent was in a quandary, but not wishing 
to lose the business for his road and believing that the ear 
load rate was disproportion- 
ately high, he arbitrated the 
matter to his prospective 
customer’s satisfaction and 
accepted the shipment. 


When the matter was re- 
ported to the traffie depart- 
ment by the young agent, 
not only was he not repri- 
manded for his action (be- 
ing in the days before rail- 
way and commerce commis- 
sions controlled sueh things) 
but his sagacity and fair- 
mindedness were indirectly 
commended by the imme- 
diate adoption of his new 
car load rate as a permanent 
schedule. 


Thus did several charac- 
teristics that were to exert 
a great influence on the fu- 


ture of Charles Egbert 
Hutchison, the twenty- 
fourth president of the 


American Cotton Manufae- 
turers’ Association, come to 
public attention for the first 
time through the intimate 
knowledge of detail, the de- 
cisiveness, and the willing- 
ness to shoulder responsibil- 
itv of the voung station 
agent of the Carolina Central at Mt. Holly. 

Hutchison was born in Gaston County, North Caro- 
lina. He spent his early boyhood on his father’s farm, and 
attended the common and private schools of that period, and 
later a commercial school. Being of a studious temper- 
ament, and an insatiable reader, he quickly acquired a 
broader gauged knowledge of men and events than is usual- 
ly found in a boy of that age. 

After his railroad experience Hutchison decided to 
have a business of his own, where the gain or loss would 
be directly dependent on his own initiative; therefore, with 
his father, he started a general merchandise store at Mt 
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Holly, which he successfully operated for a number of 


years. 
Foreseeing the possibilities of cotton manufacturing 
in the South, Hutchison organized a small local company 
in 1892 and built the plant of the Nims Manufacturing Co. 
at Mt. Holly, with about 2,500 spindles for making yarns. 
During the thirty years that have elapsed since the build- 
ing of that first little mill, he has purehased the Alsace 
Mill at Mt. Holly and the Union Cotton Mills at Maiden, 
N. C., besides enlarging his original plant, and has built 
the Woodlawn Mills, the Adrian Mills, the American Pro- 
cessing Mill, which is the mercerizing and finishing mill, 
and the Madora Mill. The last four mills are all located 
at Mt. Holly and the Madora was completed and started this 
year. In 1921 this entire group of mills was consolidated 
under the name of the American Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany with Hutchison as president and treasurer. 

However, Hutchison has never lost his interest in rail- 
roading and he has been an active factor in and a director 
of the Piedmont & Northern Railway Company since its 
inception. 

He was elected to represent Gaston County in the State 
Legislature for one term, and he has served for several 
years as a member of the County Board of Education. In 
this connection it is of interest to note that Gaston County 
is one of the leading counties in the State in educational 
work. He was also president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of North Carolina for three years. 

As Mt. Holly is only a few miles from Charlotte, Hutch- 
ison has for many years been a member of the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce and also of the Southern Manufac- 
turers’ Club and the Country Club of that city. 

The villages at Hutchison’s mills, especially those of 
later construction, are equipped with all the modern con- 
veniences and the work of landscape beautification is still 
going on. Undoubtedly the excellent conditions under 
which his operatives work and live, as well as the absolute 
fairness with which they are treated, have contributed much 
toward the record they now hold of thirty years of opera- 
tion without a single labor difficulty. 

As a man, Hutchison is a silent, unassuming individual, 
who keeps his problems to himself, overcoming many ob- 
stacles which he never mentions either before or after their 
A eareful observer of detail around his mills, he 
Anyone 


removal. 
has few idle moments when he is really on the job. 
who thinks he isn’t busy should just try to catch him idle 
or even quiet while at his office. Even while being inter- 
viewed, he abstractedly taps the floor with his foot. This 
is not through lack of courtesy; far from it, as Hutchison 
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is one of the most courteous of men. It is merely a reflex 
of his nerves responding to the action of his sub-conscious 
mind which is already setting aside the present problem 
as practically finished and selecting and sizing up another 
that comes next on the list to be considered. Sometimes 
he becomes conscious of this nervous action and instantly 
checks it, thereby indicating his real feeling toward his 
visitor. 

Hutchison’s early training has given him a very prac 
tical mind and he quickly assimilates mechanical facts and 
details. He is also a close student of cotton conditions, 
watching the relative positions of the growing crop and 
the market reports and statistics, and as a result is usually 
able to give a close estimate of the probable results to be 
expected. 

Outside of his work Hutchison has no hobbies. He likes 
flowers and maintains a beautiful garden at his home, but 
like the landscape work at his villages, this is merely an 
incidental that pleases the eye. He is fond of motoring, 
finding the diversion particularly restful because it re- 
moves him from the immediate details of his daily occupa 
tion and automatically makes him think of subjects outside 
of the usual routine. 

He has no special habits beyond that of reading books 
and magazines. This is classified as a habit because he has 
been so regularly doing it all of his life that it has become 
a deeply rooted custom. But it must not be conceived that 
Hutchison is content with what he gains from printed facts; 
he is also a close student of men and so thorough is his 
mental training in this respect that he intuitively assorts 
the characteristics of the men with comes in 
contact and shapes his course accordingly. 


whom he 


While courteous to the extreme, Hutchison cannot be 
pushed or hurried in the making of a decision, and becomes 
frank to the point of brusqueness if such action is attempt- 
ed. On the other hand he is equally frank and fair in ad- 
mitting that he is in the wrong if he finds such to be the 
case, 

Hutchison is a man who is beloved by his intimates for 
his manliness, honored by his associates for his ability, 
respected by his employees for his thoughtfulness and fair- 
ness, and casually observed and classified by the multitude 
as a man who minds his own business and gives little at- 
tention to that of others unless especially urged by some 
interested individual. Perhaps no better definition of the 
man and his reputation may be given than the characteriza- 
tion of a business acquaintance of many years standing who 
referred to him as a thoroughbred Christian gentleman. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Meeting 


“This way please! Everybody come into the Lounge 
Room!” 

Thus did the stentorian voice of Joe Bradley resound 
through the lobby of the Washington Hotel on Friday 
morning, and from that time until the close of the conven- 
tion, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association’s 
26th Annual Convention was an event which will linger 
long in the memories of those present as one of the best 
and most successful conventions in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The dates of the convention were Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 26 and 27, and the meeting place was the 
Washington Hotel, at Washington, D. C. 

On Thursday afternoon, preliminary to the opening 
of the convention, the officers and board of governors of 
the Association, together with other members, both active 
and associate, who were in Washington on that day, at- 
tended a conference with Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover and a number of his aides, to consider and discuss 
means for cooperation between the textile industry and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Manufacturers were addressed by 
Secretary Hoover, Edward T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division of the Bureau, Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau, and Director Eldridge of the Far Eastern Division, 
Mr. Gregg, of the transportation section; Mr. Chalmers, of 
the foreign tariff division; Mr. Wolfe, of the section de- 
voted to commercial law; Mr. Gruber, on the world trade 
directory, and the commercial standing of foreign firms; 
and Mr. Roorbach, of the research division, who has charge 
of the preparation of the statistical abstract and who tis 
now preparing a statistical abstract relating to foreign 
countries. Each of the speakers emphasized the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the textile manufacturers of this 
country, and reports were made on the efforts of the Bu- 
reau toward assisting American manufacturers in the de- 
velopment of this business. 

Mr. Pickard told of work already accomplished along 
this line, and acquainted the mill men with the facilities 
which the Bureau has provided for their use in extending 
their foreign trade. 
in the Far East, and declared that this is “one of the*most 
potential markets in the world for textiles today.” Director 


Klein emphasized the necessity of aceurate information 


Mr. Eldridge spoke of the conditions 


and pointed out that the Bureau has over 1,000 represent- 
atives in foreign countries for the purpose of assisting 
American exporters in securing and handling foreign orders 
Secretary Hoover declared that the desire 
of the Department of Commerce “is to establish itself as 
a cooperative body with the textile industry.” All of the 
representatives emphasized the point that the Department 
is at the bidding of manufacturers, and ready to serve 
them in any manner; that the textile division, with its entire 


satisfactorily. 


resources, is at the disposal of textile mills. 
The First Session 

of the convention proper was called to order by the presi- 
dent, General Lawrence D. Tyson, at 10:20 o’clock Friday 
morning, in the Lounge Room of the Washington Hotel, 
with a representative number of members present. The in- 
vocation was pronounced by Rev. James E. Freeman, of 
the Church of Epiphany, Washington, following which 
President Tyson announced the appointment of the resolu- 


tions and nominations committees, as follows: 
Samuel F. Patterson, of North Carolina, 
Geer, of South Carolina; W. J. 


Resolutions 
chairman; B. E. Vereen 
and J. D. Massey, of Georgia. 

Nominations—Ellison A. 
Stuart W. 
J. Callaway, of Georgia. 

After the 
Tyson read his annual address as president, which follows 


Smyth, of South Carolina, 


chairman; Cramer, of North Carolina; Cason 


appointment of these committees, General 
in part: 
President’s Address. 


We are assembled again, in annual convention, for the 


PRESIDENT LAWRENCE D. Tyson. 
purpose of reviewing our industry during the past year, tc 
take stock of the present, and to try to lay our plans in 


such manner that we may, if possible, avoid the mistakes of 


the past and place ourselves on a solid and enduring basis 


for the future. 

We are still in the aftermath of the great world war. 
For the 18 months succeeding that great struggle we were 
in a wonderful era of apparent prosperity and riotous 
living. But never before in the history of this country 
were we halted and stopped so suddenly in our mad rush 
as in the summer of 1920 when the bottom began to fall 
out of business of every kind and before December of that 
year the wheels of industry throughout the country had al- 


most ceased to move. 
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From that time to this good day it has been a slow 
and painful process upward and thousands of business men 
and corporations throughout our country who felt that they 
were not only prosperous but rich in the Spring of 1920 
have not only found that they were not rich but many of 
We ex- 


perienced then the greatest business shock this country 


them have found that they were not even solvent. 


has ever had, but with that courage for which the Amer- 
ican people are noted, and, in that spirit that helped to 
win the great world war, our people have continued to go 
forward and to fight their battles and struggle to right con- 
ditions and to put their houses in order and to rebuild their 
business on solid foundations. This courage and determi- 
nation has not been without its reward for, while business 
has had its set-backs from time to time since the first day 
of January, 1921, it has been in the main gradually but 
steadily reviving until today, I believe, we are on the direct 
and sure road to prosperity and business stability. 

There is greater buying throughout the country, there 
is less unemployment and there is a better spirit on every 
side. Iron and steel industries, which have been shut down 
for more than a year, are starting up and building is on 
a boom. The railroads are beginning to buy and there is 
a better feeling in practically every line of business. While 
there has been much unemployment, conditions are such 
today that I believe any man who really wants to work at 
reasonable wages can find a job. 

It is true that we are still suffering under tremendous 
burdens of taxation and extravagance in Government, and 
everyone knows now that the extravagant promises of re- 
lief made in the summer of 1920 have not been fulfilled, but, 
at the same time, sensible men never expected that they 
could be carried out when made. 

The day of high taxes will be with us when most of 
We must con- 
tinue to pay them as cheerfully as we can, but, at the same 


those present here today shall be no more. 


time, we must never cease to do our part to reduce them to 
the lowest possible limit consistent with good government. 

While there are many things that we would like to have 
better than they are, when we consider what we have been 
through, the great pitfalls and dangers through which we 
have passed in our business careers during the past three 
vears, I feel that we should be happy that the country is in 
as good condition as it is today. 

While deflation and financial distress were inevitable, I 
believe the sudden and unnecessary deflation, largely caus- 
ed by our United States Treasury Department, especially 
in curtailing the activities of our War Finance Corporation 
in May, 1920, was the immediate cause of tearing down 
our fabrie of credit in such a violent manner as to cause 
But, although 
this may have been done in a rude and ruthless manner, 


almost a cataclysm in the business world. 


there is no doubt deflation had to come. Therefore, in look- 
The financial depart- 
ments of our government were sailing on practically un- 


ing back we must not be too critical. 


charted seas. 

In presenting this report of our activities during the 
past year, I feel that we must speak plainly if we would do 
our part in trying to correct the evils that beset our coun- 
try, as well as our own particular industry. 

LABOR AND MARKETS. 

The two greatest factors that affect our industries as 

well as the people of the country today, are Labor and 
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Markets. It is said that in the cost of practically every 
article which we manufacture, including the labor that is 
in all the supplies and raw material used, there is at least 
60 to 80 per cent of labor and, in some, even more. 

We are still in the midst of fairly high prices, and 
therefore, until labor is adjusted and this large percentage 
In other 
words, if the cost of living is to be reduced labor must take 


of cost is reduced, high prices must continue. 


its deflation with the raw materials and other elements that 
go into the cost of articles of merchandise. 

It was expected that labor would resist, with all its 
might, the effort to reduce wages. 
probably have done the same thing and I am not criticizing 


Any set of men would 


labor for declining reductions without a protest and an 
It was human nature. As a mat- 
ter of fact manufacturers and merchants and farmers re- 
sisted reductions in the prices of their products as long 
as they could and did not reduce until they. saw that they 
could not be sold unless prices were lowered. 

In nearly every instance, all of those who had manu- 
factured merchandise or raw materials on hand had to take 
an enormous loss. 

After merchandise and agricultural products had been 
reduced, thereby reducing the cost of living, it was but 
natural that manufacturers and others employing labor 
should demand that labor should also be reduced. When 
labor saw that it was not only fair but also inevitable that 
its wages should be reduced if the country was to prosper, 
or even to go on with its employment, it was then that the 
leaders of labor should have realized it was for the best 
interests of the laboring man to take his reduction, thereby 
not only aiding promptly in the rehabilitation of the eoun- 
tty, but enabling the laboring man to keep his own job. 

It has been one of the most unfortunate things in our 
country that these men who are leading labor, and to whom 
labor looks with confidence and with loyalty, have not had 
the vision and the courage to advise labor, for its own best 
interest, to promptly take a reasonable reduction in wages. 
We would have been much further towards readjustment 
if this had been done. 


effort to maintain wages. 


I fully appreciate the position of labor leaders and the 
great resopnsibility which they have to their followers and 
the ease with which confidence in them would be lost if they 
were not very tenacious in holding to wages already in 
vogue and to secure higher wages if possible. The leaders 
of labor today have one of the greatest opportunities to 
show not only their patriotism but also their interest in the 
laboring man, and their good business judgment, by being 
willing to accept conditions in the labor world as they exist 
and not as they would have them, just as the business men 
were compe-led to accept actual conditions in the busi- 
ness world. 

The day will soon come we hope, if it is not already here, 
when the laboring man will realize that his employer is 
the best friend he has in the world and that he cannot 
prosper unless his employer prospers and that both busi- 
ness and labor will finally realize that they are inseparably 
bound up in each other; that no business can be prosperous 
without efficient and contented labor, and that labor can- 
not live without prosperous business organizations. 

STRIKES. 


Strikes of all kinds are constantly occurring in every 
part of the country. 
We are today in the midst of a coal strike which per- 
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vades the whole of America; the most universal strike per- 
haps ever experienced in this country. 

These constant strikes are of grave concern, and es- 
pecially this coal strike, and it behooves us, who are so 
dependent upon coal, and whose industry covers so com- 
pletely not only the United States, but the whole world, 
to do our part in trying to influence our countrymen in 
such a way, that such strikes and shutting down of indus- 
try shall not oceur, or at least shall be of short duration, 
and settled on just principles. 

We cannot afford to look lightly upon this great menace 
to the welfare of the people, and we must face it and 
meet it and try to correct it, before it is too late. 

We must consider the effect of the demands of labor, 
not in a vindictive, but in a corrective and just and fair 
spirit, for if something is not done to curb the constant 
combinations of vast aggregations of laboring men demand- 
ing things which, if granted, would not permit industry to 
live, it is not difficult to foretell the end—it means ulti- 
mately anarehy and revolution and ruin. 

As an evidence of our attitude, I hope it will not be 
considered amiss if I appeal to this Association, whose 
ramifications extend over the known world, to use its great 
influence in every way possible towards bringing about a 
better feeling between labor and capital at large, and in 
the cotton manufacturing industry in particular. 

And I also appeal to the laboring men of this country, 
in a spirit of friendship and good will, as our fellow men 
working for the betterment and happiness of our common 
country, as well as for themselves, to use their influence in 
frying to bring about a better and fairer attitude of labor 
towards their employers, thereby enabling all men to live 
in more contentment, comfort and happiness. 

[ am very happy to be able to say that there are no 
strikes—certainly none of any importance—over the vast 
territory occupied by the members of this Association. It 
is a compliment to you, as manufacturers, and to those 
whom you employ as workers, that you are getting along so 
amicably and so contentedly under the trying conditions 
which have prevailed since the war, and, that -too, when 
vou have been compelled to reduce the wages of your em- 
ployees. It shows that the people who are working with 
you are reasonable, sane, and patriotic laboring men, and 
women, who appreciate the fact that labor must take its 
share of the loss, as well as the manufacturers, or else 
the manufacturer goes to the wall and the workers thereby 
sustain as great a loss in proportion as the manufacturer 
himself. 

However, I think a large part of this reasonableness 
and saneness and patriotism is due to the fact that the 
people who work in your mills are of Anglo-Saxon descent 
and are native born Americans, who are not here for the 
sole purpose of exploiting our country and getting what 
they can out of it, but who are here to live and die and 
help build up our country and who have the same interest 
in its welfare and prosperity as the men who own the mills. 


Your employees know and appreciate the great work 
you are doing for them: They know that you are giving 
them employment at good wages, giving them good educa- 
tional facilities for their children, and enabling them to 
live under pleasant and satisfactory conditions. 


In this connection I think it is not amiss to bring to 
your attention a matter which has been in controversy for 
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the last two months in regard to northern and southern 


wages. It has been made to appear in publie addresses, 
by some of our competitors of the North, that they were 
compelled to reduce wages in order that they might be able 
to compete with southern mills and, unfortunately, with- 
out intention on their part, as I hope and believe, it appear- 
ed from these addresses that the workers in the southern 
mills were somewhat downtrodden and oppressed and did 
not live under conditions as satisfactory as did those in the 
northern mills, and that our southern labor was compelled 
to receive and accept a much lower wage than was paid in 
northern milfs. 

The head of the American Federation of Labor, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, and impressed by this situa- 
tion, and perhaps being unfamiliar from a personal knowl- 
edge of conditions in the southern mills, gave out an inter- 
view which appeared in some of the New York papers in 
which he spoke of the miserable conditions the workers of 
the southern mills were compelled to endure and even in 
timated they were not much better than slaves. 

I am very glad that this matter came up as it did, for the 
reason that it gave us of the South an opportunity to re- 
fute these unjust and unfair statements and to show to 
our New England friends and to all the world, that the 
cotton mills of the South are as fine as are to be found any- 
where, and that the conditions under which our cotton mill 
employees work are not surpassed anywhere in the world. 
While the actual money they receive may be slightly less 
than is paid in New England mills, the actual benefits 
and comforts of life are equal, if not superidr, to those 
Yound in the New England cotton mills, due to the fact 
that rent, supplies and many things which southern mill 
help have to purchase, are made much lower than in New 
England and, for these reasons the southern cotton mill 
help work, I believe, under even more favorable conditions 
and receive as great, if not a greater relative wage, than 
do the cotton mill workers of that section. 

I trust this will be the last time we shall hear invidious 
comparisons made as between the workers of the South and 
the workers of the North. 

Misrepresentation of conditions in southern mills has 
gone on for a long time, but we are charitable enough to 
to believe that these misrepresentations have not been made 
deliberately or maliciously, but through lack of knowledge, 
and I am very glad to see that Mr. Amory, who has but 
recently been elected president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, in his address of acceptance in 
Boston a few weeks ago, took occasion to say that he had 
recently returned from a trip through the cotton mills of 
the South and that he had never seen finer or more sanitary 
mills, working more advantageously for their help, and 
that the help in these mills appeared to be as efficient as 
that in the New England mills, and the manufacturers in 
eharge of these mills were as capable as any in the country. 

Gentlemen of this Association, these were words spoken 
by a fair-minded man, and I take this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Amory, on behalf of our Association, and at the same 
time to congratulate you, as cotton manufacturers of the 
South, that you are worthy of these high words of praise, 
spoken by one of your most distinguished and worthy com- 
petitors who has been trained in the strictest and best 
schools of manufacturing in New England. 

It is most unfortunate that it has always seemed to be 
necessary to have two separate and distinct manufacturers 
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associations in this country. We have not worked in as 
much harmony perhaps as we might have done but owing 
to the different conditions that surround the manufactur- 
is to be doubted 


ers of the South and of the North, it 


whether we ever can be absolutely united. Our interests, 
in the main, are the same, but owing to the character of the 
labor which the New England manufacturers employ differ- 
ing so much from our own, and the fact that we are in 
the midst of the cotton fields and far away from the mar- 
ket in which we sell our goods and, considering the aspects 
of the transportation problem and the different attitudes 
and views of our sections, generally, towards the tariff and 
other problems, it is a question whether we ever can get 
much closer together, and whether we cannot accomplish 
more for the good of our industry by remaining separate 
and apart as we are today. Much has been accomplished 
in obviating differences and co-ordinating our work through 
our National Council. 
RAW MATERIALS. 

I doubt very seriously if we are giving sufficient atten- 
tion to the vitally important matter in our industry of the 
supply of raw material. In times past we have always 
had, until the war, a plentiful supply of cotton at a very 
low price. In fact I regret to say the cotton farmers of 
the United States have worked for 60 years for practically 
the lowest wage of any civilized people in any part of the 
world. In spite of the fact that the South has almost a 
monopoly of the supply of cotton, in comparison with the 
wealth she ought to have she is still a very poor section per 
capita. With the greatest single asset of any section in 
the world, the South, by reason of its poverty, has beer 
unable to take advantage of its opportunities and bound- 
less resources. 

Until we began to manufacture cotton we were fright- 
fully poor. We were an agricultural section only, and a 
section that has only its agriculture is always poor, but 
agriculture and manufacturing together any section 
Given these all other things come, as the 
In fact all forms of trade are only 
These 


with 
ean be rich. 
night follows the day. 
the handmaids of agriculture and manufactures. 
are the kings of commerce and prosperity. 

I want you to realize that the cotton farmer is an ab- 
solutely essential element in your business and success, and 
that you should do your part in encouraging him to con- 
tinue to raise a sufficient amount of cotton to meet the 
needs of the manufacturers of the United States, and even 
of the whole world, and that you must be willing and glad 
to help in every way to see that he gets a fair price for 


his product and one which will encourage him to continue 


to produce a sufficient amount of cotton to clothe the world. 


| was born on a cotton plantation and know the vicis- 
situdes of the cotton planters and there is no class of men 
today for whom I have more sympathy, or whom I con- 
sider have been more poorly paid considering the class of 
work they have been doing, than our cotton planters. 

American cotton manufacturers should do their part 
towards remunerating these men so essential to the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind, and, in this connection, I 
want to commend the American Cotton Association and its 
officers who are doing a great work. This Association is 
working along the right lines to aid the cotton farmer to 
get fair prices for his product, and I feel it is the duty 
them in way. It is a 


of our Association to aid every 


source .of pleasure to report that the National Council is 
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cooperating with this Association and has offered a prize 
of $1,000 for the most constructive work done during the 
year in the eradication of the boll weevil. 

The farmers of this country are 45 per cent of our 
population and the greatest single cause of depression for 
the last two years has been the lack of buying power on 
the part of the farmer. Manufacturers and business men 
have likewise sustained tremendous losses but in propor- 
tion to the money involved, nothing like the farmer and 
until he is rehabilitated this country cannot possibly pros- 
per. I am glad to feel that the cotton farmer is getting 
a better and more reasonable price for his product and that 
the trend of prices for all agricultural products has been 
on the mend for the past six months. Though their remun 
eration has been so small during the past 18 months, | 
trust that they will not despair and that reasonable prices 
will soon prevail again. We all hope for this better day. 

The cotton crop is of such magnitude that it may be well 
to reflect just what is the meaning of better prices for the 
staple. Adding one cent a pound means $5 a bale and $5 
a bale for a crop of 10,000,000 bales means $50,000,000 of 
added wealth annually and for 12,000,000 bales a corres 
Think of the tremendous increase in 
Gentle 


ponding increase. 
buying power this means for manufactured goods. 
men, we of the South, should be glad to pay a reasonably 
high price for cotton, for every reason and if we do not, 
then the day is coming when we will find ourselves short 
of raw materials. The British, I believe, are the only 
people today alive to this fact. 
THE RAILROADS. 

Next to the farmers, I believe the lack of buying power 
on the part of the railroads is the greatest factor in our 
depression. It is estimated that in normal times the rail- 
roads are the greatest buyers of all manufactured products 
of iron and steel, taking at least 40 to 60 per cent of 
such products and that their total purchases of all kinds 
are second only to the farmers. As you know the rail- 
roads have been in such financial condition during the 
past three years that they have bought very little and until 
their buying power is restored, the country cannot return 
to normal prosperity. It is most gratifying that the rail- 
roads are now ordering locomotives, rolling stock, rails 
and equipment of all kinds and this is one of the surest 
signs that the condition of the country is getting better 
every day. 

THE TARIFF. 

If our home market is largely secured to American 
manufacturers by a tariff, it is a tremendous advantage. 
The question then arises as to whether or not the tariff 
laid is fair to all the people. Every manufacturer of vision 
and foresight must realize that a tariff is justified only by 
benefiting the country as a whole; that a tariff that prae 
tically excludes imports leads to waste, extravagance and 
inefficiency of home manufacturers, cuts us off from the 
world’s markets and encourages the demand for excessive 
wages on the part of employees, thus necessitating higher 
prices for our products and accruing to the detriment of 
our industry generally. 

As I conceive it, a proper tariff is one which will enable 
our American manufacturers to pay reasonable living wages 
such as will maintain the standards of living in this coun- 
try and at the same time encourage our manufacturers to 
keep up their plants and their operations to the highest 
state of efficiency, thus enabling them to furnish the public 
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with goods at fair and reasonable prices and to compete in 
the world’s markets with manufacturers from other na- 
tions. I do not see how any right thinking American 
citizen concerned in the welfare of his own country can 
oppose such a tariff. 

SHIPPING. 

The country is to be congratulated that there seems 
to be no prospect of a dearth of shipping to all,the markets 
of the world and it is to be hoped that the tonnage built 
during the war at such great expense may be maintained 
in order that our commerce may have ready access to all 
the world’s markets and that never again shall we fail to 
see the Stars and Stripes floating over our ships in every 
port of the world. In this connection, may I call your 
attention to the great congestion of the port of New York 
and the need of developing other ports, especially those 
in the South to the end that there will be no shipping de- 
lays in the handling of our trade. 

DIVERSIFYING. 


NECESSITY FOR 


The textile industry in the South can never attain 
prosperity or independence until the majority of our mills, 
acting either individually or cooperatively, shall diversify 
and finish their products in order that they may go direct 
to the consumer with them. The large bulk of the goods 
made in the South today are for northern and eastern 
plants which advance them in manufacture and finish and 
distribute them to the trade. The southern units of the 
textile industry, therefore, not only feel directly their own 
periods of depression but also those of other sections of 
the country. No amount of individual or special effort 
to rise above a period of stagnation will avail, because the 
outlet for southern goods is blocked by the closing of the 
channels of trade through northern manufacturers, finish- 
ers or distributors. 

It should require no argument to emphasize to southern 
mill men that their real road to success lies along such lines 
of production and distribution as will bring them into con- 
tact with the ultimate consumer. What we need in the 
South is more finished fabrics ready for the trade; more 
bleacheries, more dyeing establishments, and more convert- 
ers; more printing plants and mercerizing plants; more 
knit goods plants, hosiery mills and the like. 


y . . 7 ba 
Why should we continue to add spindles and plain looms 


to our already gorged market of plain fabries? Why not 
individually or cooperatively, install and operate such plants 
as will complete and finish the goods we already make and 
why not make our future additions with box looms for color- 
ed and finished fabrics and with knitting machines for all 
kinds of knit goods and hosiery? 

as it ever occurred to you that the same amount of 


money invested in finishing and preparing our goods for 


market, in diversifying our goods and distributing them, 
will yield far greater returns than are possible with the 
heavy expenditures that are necessary for the production 
of the vast quantities of plain yarns and fabrics that are 
now being continually added to the southern output? Mere- 
ly as a profit on the investment, letting alone the question 
of economy, the question of southern welfare should appeal 
to every one to at least investigate the opportunities open 
to us along these lines. With the Federal banking system 
and the awakened interest of banks all over the country in 
southern enterprise, working capital for such new enter- 


prises would be comparatively easy to obtain. Such finish- 
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ed articles could be sold for a price, which is by no means 
always the case with the great quantities of plain yarns and 
fabrics that the South now produces, the purchase of which 
depends so much on the disposition of the northern and 
eastern manufacturers who now consume them as raw ma- 
in the South is too 


terials. The bulk of the business now 


close to the raw material—it should be finished. 
MARKETING. 

Our usual methods must be revised, either by selling di- 
rect or by closer cooperation with our selling agents, who 
shall maintain southern and western branches, with sou 
thern and western points of distribution. 

It is 
produce 


an economic crime for the South to continue to 
goods and send them hundreds and even thou 
sands of miles elsewhere to be advanced in manufacture, to 
be completed and distributed, and then returned to us 
with all the increased cost, due to double transportation 
charges, double or even triple overhead expense, double 
selling expense and double distribution costs or more, of 
practically all kinds, not to sepak of the voluntary relin- 
quishment on our part of the rich markets of the great 
West and Middle West. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
American Cotton Manufac- 


The National 


turers as now constituted consists of seven representatives 


Couneil of 


each, from the American Cotton Manufacturers, organized 
to cooperatively handle such matters of national importance 
to the industry as the Boards of Government of the two 


Associations deem desirable. No provision is made for 
the inclusion of or cooperation with, other Associations or 
organizations connected with the cotton textile industry; 
nor for handling independently such matters of national 
importance as the Boards of Governors of the two Asso- 
ciations deem desirable. The existence of such a body as 


the National Council has clearly been of benefit to the 
cotton textile industry but certain limitations have become 
apparent which it seems desirable to correct. 

the See- 


tion of our by-laws establishing the National Council which 


I have, therefore, proposed an amendment to 


[ believe will enlarge its usefulness and which will not only 
create through it points of contact with all sections of 
the cotton textile industry but which will provide for in 
dependent action on such matters of national importance 
as sectional or local welfare may render desirable. 

The president then introduced Hon. James A. Emery, 
counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers, who 


addressed the convention on the subject of 


Government and Industry. 

Mr. Emery prefaced the intimate discourse of his sub 
ject by a discussion of the history and rise of the cotton 
industry. Little more than one and a quarter centuries 
ago, he said, cotton was not the staple for English and 
American clothing. Indeed, in 1785 the Port of Liverpool 
siezed eight bales of cotton on the grounds that such an 
amount could not be produced in this country, and in the 
same year, 95 per cent of the substance of English cloth- 
ing was wool and flax, and only five per cent cotton. “You 
Mr. the 


East India Company imported cotton into England, the 


will remember,” continued Emery, “that when 
great woolen industries undertook by legislation to prevent 
the manufacture of cotton in that country, and it was not 
until the spinners of Manchester used their influence, that 
it began to assume its importance. 


That importance was enhanced by a remarkable series 
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of circumstances that gave a rapid mechanical growth to 
the industry, the speaker declared. In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century came the flying shuttle of Kay, the 
spinning jenny of Hargraeves, the water frame of Ark- 
wright, the mule of Crompton, the self-acting mule of Cart- 
wright, that brought the mechanical perfection of making 
cloth to a very high point by the time of the invention of 
Watts made possible the application of steam to machinery. 

But even yet, said the speaker, the industry did not 
possess control of the staple. Cotton, he continued, was 
not indigenous to this country, and at first it was difficult 
to separate the lint from the seed, that it took the labor of 
a good man to furnish 11% pounds of cotton a day. Then 
the invention of the cotton gin removed this difficulty, and 
gave the industry the whole control of the staple. 

“That, indeed is a remarkable history,” declared Mr. 
Emery, “and if one dared to take the time he could follow, 
as he could not in any other industry, the remarkable social 
and political reaction on the life of the country, and he 
could trace the very history of America, its friendships 
and emnities in the terms of your industry and the raw 
staple.” “What industry,” he asked, “could be more in- 
terested in the relation of government to industry than 
this, which has had so intimate a relation to government ?” 

Mr. Emery then continued as follows: 

“The course of natural events through which an inde- 
pendent agricultural people have been transformed within 
a little more than a half century into an interdependent in- 
dustrial people, made inevitable the application of national 
authority to a continental development of transportion and 
communication as the accompanying agencies of a miracu- 
lous multiplication of intensive powers of mechanical pro- 
duction and distribution. Under the influence of forces too 
numerous to enumerate, regulatory proposals have repre- 
sented not merely the necessary exercise of public authority 
to protect the rights and privileges of the citizen and his 
property amid rapid changes in individual and social cir- 
eumstance, but the inevitable desire to theorize, experiment 
and restrict in accord with the philosophies, the suspicions, 
the faiths and, indeed, selfish purposes of groups who would 
make the law the remedy for temporary ills or the perma- 
nent means of imposing their social policies, economic the- 
ories or specific interests upon their fellows. 

“All regulation implies restriction in individual or col- 
lective conduct or the uses of property. The mere volume 
of enactments, apart from their method or purpose, be- 
comes itself a serious issue. The larger municipalities, 
the States, the Nation, annually propose and enact thou- 
sands of new ordinances and statutes, ‘at least sixty per cent 
of which,’ says an eminent authority, ‘relate directly to 
some form of business activity.’ Business, broadly speak- 
ing, is a phrase that describes the citizen at work earning 
his living and using his property in all the multifarious 
activities of production and trade. The United States, lead- 
ing in all else, holds an easy first place in the manufacture 
of statutory law. 

“Dr. Dicey, the eminent Oxford student of comparative 
legislation, estimated before the war that Congress and 
the States of the Union annually enacted more legislation 
than was proposed in the local or national Parliaments of 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Austro-Hun- 
A single Congress usually receives some 20,000 bills. 
of the states consider not less than 1,000. During 
Judging 


Great 
gary. 
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from past years, Congress and the States annually enact 
an average of 14,000 statutes. The State and National 
legislation of a single year recently required over 40,000 
pages of official print. A leading authority on American 
police administration recently estimated that the average 
policeman, to enforce the city ordinances, State laws and 
Congressional enactments, committed in whole or part to 
his charge, must have at least a working knowledge of 16,- 
000 statutes. One inevitable result is an increasing multi- 
plication of litigation until the publications of the de- 
cisions of the State and Federal courts of last resort, ex- 
clusive of all reference to the innumerable additional ae- 
tions in courts of first instance and those of intermediate 


appeal, require annually for publication from 630 to 650 


volumes. 

“No subject, social, religious, political, economic, is ex- 
cluded from the encyclopedia of regulation, while gradual- 
ly the characteristic distinctions between the field of Federal 
and State control have been obliterated under the steady ex- 
pansion of national authority. The alleged evils of a 
continental transportation and commerce, inspiring the first 
Congressional assertion of authority for business, national 
in its seope, have led not only to a logical expansion of the 
Federal power but the rapid increase and generous utiliza- 
tion of national revenues have tempted many of the States 
to shirk and exchange the responsibilities of local self- 
government in return for Federal appropriations, or to 
encourage an expansion of the national authority to provide 
remedies for local and sectional difficulties. We have, more- 
over, witnessed in the past decade the rise and steady growth 
of a considerable social and economic school which, impa- 
tient with the slow and varied movement of local life, in 
response to its insistent demands for more rapid social 
progress and unwilling to await the individual and collee- 
tive movements of religion and private philanthropy, have 
sought to make the national government, with all the vast 
force of its great authority, an ever-expanding instrumental- 
ity of social reform, imposing through a single measure 
national standards of conduct upon highly diversified and 
traditionally different forms of local life in a nation differ- 
ing as greatly as does ours in climate, typography, com- 
munity cireumstance and viewpoint. Today we find the 
Federal Government, through ever-increasing bureaus and 
commissions or new expansions of departmental authority, 
exercising, in the words of a distinguished man: 

‘*jurisdiction over all the waters of the country, navigable 

er otherwise, determines the manner of their diversion and 

the development of their hydro-electric energies, largely 

controls all commerce within as among the states, regulates 

businsss and manufacturing concerns, determines the age of 

the workman to be employed in manufacturing industries, 

regulates their sanitation, has charge of the public health, 

directs the development of agriculture and the conditions 

of labor, undertakes to promote and if possible to create 

markets for farm products, limits or prohibits issues of se- 

curities by many private corporations by special enactment, 

has constructed and will eventually operate a vast merchant 

marine, has become the most extensive landlord in the 

world, prescribing its own laws for its tenantry, and whollv 
independent of the states wherein its domains are located, 
enforces public virtue by resolving prostitution into a sup- 
ject of commerce, directs and finances the construction of 
highways with no concern as to their utility for post roads, 
assumes to guard and enforce the morals and habits of the 
people, prescribes regulations for and imposes licenses 
upon the medical profession, inveStigates and _ prescribes 
terms of adjustment of local industrial controversies, has as- 
sumed control over the functions of maternity, constantly 
encroaches upon the domain of the State police power, and 


has extended the jurisdiction of its courts over the entire 
domain of human controversy.’’ 


“To this comprehensive description may be added that 
the Federal Government is now being asked to take control 
of public education. It fixes not only the rates and return 
of interstate transportation, but the hours, wages and 
working conditions of the employees and the character of 
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their employment relations with private management. Its 
agencies assert the right to prescribe in detail the forms of 
competition, to investigate the most intimate circumstances 
of industrial production and business accounting, the form 
which organizations of the trade may assume, the character 
of the information they may acquire, the manner and ex- 
tent to which it may be made available to the trade, while 
it is sought in increasing detail to administer the productive 
and distributive processes of an increasing number of major 
industries. 

“Consequent upon this expansion and multiplied appli- 
cation of Federal power is an ever-increasing cost of oper- 
ation. The war, by its very circumstance, increased enor- 
mously our publie debt and inevitably the size of and charge 
for political administration. The Sixteenth Amendment re- 
moved substantially all limitation as to the extent to which 
the central government may levy upon the income from the 
property or exertions of the individual citizen. 

“The character of the tax burden resting upon produc- 
tive industry is strikingly illustrated by a comparison with 
prewar conditions. Since the larger part of the business 
operations of the country are carried forward in corporate 
form, we may draw the illustrative parallel in terms of 
corporate excise. In 1915, Federal taxes required about 
1 per cent of net corporation returns. By 1917, they de- 
manded 20 per cent of all the corporate net income, and by 
1918, 33 per cent. Exclusive of State and local taxes, now 
exceeding more than a billion dollars a year, the excise thus 
paid out of net corporate earnings to the central govern- 
ment during any three-year period from 1917 to 1920, in- 
clusive, will equal twice the average annual earnings of all 
the corporations of the United States in any year preced- 
ing the European war. For 1918 the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States paid 68 per cent of the cor- 
porate income tax. This absorbed 45 per cent of the aver- 
age net income of manufacturing corporations. Your tex- 
tile industries, other than clothing, paid 52 per cent of their 
net corporate income in 1918, 32 per cent in 1919 for Fed- 
eral taxes, while corporations exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods paid 53 per cent of their net 
income in Federal taxes in 1918, and 30 per cent in 1919. 

The tax burdens of your industry do not, however, end 
with the corporation. A tax upon a corporation if a tax 
upon its stockholders. They, in turn, while exempt from 
the normal tax upon the dividend return of their investment, 
may pay again upon it in supertaxes, as well as upon the 
wage or salary income which they may receive from indus- 
trial employment. 

“The cost of our participation in the war must be met. 
The manufacturer makes no complaint against his propor- 
tionate contribution, but a realization of the mounting cost 
of government should at once warn those in authority and 

enlist every thoughtful citizen against public extravagance 
and assure the most cordial and practical support toward 
the budgetary method of enforcing public economy. 

“<The duty of corporate savings has become nine-tenths 
of virtue in modern business,’ says Mr. Keynes, while ab- 
stinence from dividend distribution has become a great part 
of the wisdom of management. There is too little official 
and private appreciation of the increasing degree to which 
the earnings of business are put back into reproductive 
industry. The generality of the practice has provided the 
means through which industry has weathered the adversities 
of depression and accomplished in the past few months the 
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drastic liquidation of readjustment. This widespread cus- 
tom likewise provides from official sources the incontro- 
vertible evidence that American industry represents, gen- 
erally speaking, assets far in excess of its stock issues. The 
“watered” manufacturing corporation is a thing of the 
past. The investigations of the Senate in pursuit of revenue 
disclosed that of 4,500 manufacturing corporations with 
stock issues of $100,000 or more the ‘capital invested’ as de- 
fined in the Revenue Act, was in excess of 182 per cent of 
the capital stock. 

“Industry has not received the remedial gelief it had 
every reason to anticipate through the revision of the 
Revenue Acts. It does not complain of the inevitable weight 
of the war debt, but neither the form nor the substance of 
the new law reflects the teachings of experience nor the 
reasonable requirements of business methods. The repeal 
of the indefinable and indefensible Excess Profits tax is 
accompanied by a 25 per cent increase in the levy upon 
corporate income under circumstances which tend to greatty 
increase the burden upon the smaller and more active in- 
vestments of manufacturing capital. The industries sub- 
jected to excise levy are still arbitrarily selected. There is 
neither uniformity nor equity in the manner of choice. No 
attempt is made to correct the present unsound method 
of assessment which under every American tradition and 
practice should definitely precede collection. It is now 
made by the taxpayer subject to revision by an adminis- 
trative officer chiefly concerned in the amount rather than 
the equity of the assessment and subject to correction at 
such distance from the residence of the taxpayer that he 
must, not infrequently, subject himself to an unjust exac 
tion because of the inconvenience and expense of his rem- 
edies. Administration is 90 per cent of taxation. Indus- 
try is more concerned that it be definitely assessed and its 
payment expeditiously adjusted than even with the amount 
of its burden, heavy though that may be. Our immediate 
need is a decentralized administration, permitting within 
reasonable limits practical appeal and adjustment, that 
the overhead of excise may be definitely determined and not 
indefinitely estimated to lag as an uncertain charge and an 
embarrassment to indispensable credit. 

“Tn the nature of things, manufacture is a localized’ pro- 
cess. The distribution of the commodity makes interstate 
and international trade. The first is production, subject 
in its regulative circumstance to the control of the States. 
The second, commerce, resting upon intercourse between 
the States, the rule for which is written exclusively by the 
Congress. That distinction is recognized by common sense, 
not less than national law, for intelligence and experience 
alike suggest that the distant legislator is not competent 
to write a local rule for neighborhood conditions with which 
neither residence nor experience has made him familiar.- 
Seizing upon the employment of children in industry, a 
subject which, from its nature, is easily misapprehended 
and misrepresented and makes the widest appeal to popular 
sympathy, a school of determined magnifiers of national 
authority have shrewdly employed this subject matter in 
an endeavor to establish a principle of Federal controi 
which, had it been capable of vindication, would have rev- 
olutionized our form of government, reduced the States to 
provinces, and obliterated the last vestige of that dual con 
trol which, realizing the necessity of national authority, un- 
dertakes to preserve the practical and equally fundamental 


principle of local self-government. Repulsed in the first 
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endeavor to deny the instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce to industrial producers who did not accept Congress- 
ional standards in a field of activity from which Congress 
was expressly excluded, the proponents of the idea under- 
took, under the guise of a tax, to establish and enforce the 
same standards, and, employing the tax as a penalty, ‘to 
coerce,’ in the language of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, ‘the people of a state to act 
as Congress wishes them to act in respect of a matter com- 
pletely the business of the State Government under the 
Federal Constitution.’ 

“The Ciild Labor Tax Case is a landmark in consti- 
tutional law, not because, as those who seek to deceive may 
say, it permits the industrial exploitation of children, for 
that it not. It clearly places upon each State the 
responsibility of local legislation to meet that vital issue. 


does 


Forty-five states have met that responsibility in terms of 
secured assurance for educational opportunity, while forty- 
two are requiring age and hourly standards as rigid as those 
sought to be imposed through Congressional action. Local 
authority can and must meet local questions, and the manu- 
facturer possesses no higher obligation than to see to it 
that he meets the full moral responsibility of his position 
But 


the requirement that each State shall exercise its powers 


when such issues affect his employment relations. 


in the light of its own cireumstance finds authoritative com- 
mentary in the Child Labor Law of the District of Colum- 
bia, from which the Senate, the source of this invalidated 
proposal, exempted the children in its own employ because 
of the obvious circumstance of its own necessity. 

“But it is the principle at issue and not the subject 
matter, which makes this legislation of unusual significance. 
It not only enforced the final distinction between the control 
of production remitted to the States and the control of 
commerce lodged in the Congress, but it made it forever im- 
possible, by the use of the magie word ‘tax,’ to break down 
all constitutional invasion of the sovereignty of the States. 
Grant the validity of this proposal to tax the income derived 
from a commodity into which the labor of a single person of 
the forbidden age entered in whole or part, and, hereafter, 
Congress may take to itself jurisdiction over any subject 
matter, no matter how specifically reserved to the States, 
and denied to Congress, by enacting a regulation of the 
subject matter, and then, instead of providing a fine and 
imprisonment which it could not enforce, subject it to a tax, 
and, through such misdirected assertion of the taxing power, 
possess itself of any field of activity, however explicitly 
it was denied the authority to regulate. For, that prin- 
ciple accepted, the substance of constitutional limitation 
would yield all its inhibitions to the mere form of a Con- 
gressional enactment. The police powers of the States and 
all loeal self-government would yield to any form of control 
which Congress chose to exercise, provided it asserted its 
authority in the form of a tax. 

“As the power to tax may become the power to destroy, 
and as it is easily transformed into the power to handicap 
and discourage, so the right to regulate the activities of in- 
dustry may, if unwisely or improvidently exercised, become 
the means of discouraging and hampering the very powers 
of production which it is the primary purpose of a wise 
government to conserve, promote and stimulate. The most 
prosperous people are not those who possess the most ex- 
tensive resources, the more numerous population, the largest 


territories, the greatest sums of money. Russia is rich be- 
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yond ourselves in national resources, together with India 
and China she exceeds us in population and area, while 


only Germany ean equal her possession of currency. Pros- 


perous progress is assured to that people whose most intelli- 


gent and courageous spirits are energetically and efficiently 
engaged in the continuous development of their own re- 
sources. They are enlarging the national wealth under con- 
ditions likely to secure the fairest distribution and the se- 
curity of each in the fruits of his own endeavor. To secure 
these ends the stimulus of effort must be present. Stability 
of conditions and reasonable assurance for the future are 
indispensable factors of progress. Accumulation, invest- 
ment and orderly development operate where intelligent en- 
terprise perceives its way. Accurate information is the 
raw material of business guidance and expansion. Back of 
human instruments of government is the unchangeable con- 
If human regulation ignores these, the 
Today busi- 

The path- 


way of legitimate enterprise becomes increasingly uncertain 


stitution of nature. 
inexorable penalty is confusion and failure. 
ness moves in a forest of interrogation marks. 


under the acknowledged ambiguities of business law. I 
have no sympathy with the business hypocrite who pretends 
an uncertainty toward forms of business operation he can- 
not honestly feel. But the business leader whose business 
purposes and methods are sincere is not only entitled to 
clear and definite pathways of regulation but undue or 
uneconomic restraint is not only harmful to him, but an 
injury to the public interest which stimulated enterprise 
benefits and advances. 

“The task of statesmanship is a continuing reconcilia- 
tion of individual and social progress that society may have 
every advantage derived from beneficial cooperation with- 
out the inevitable public injury which accompanied its 
We need now an intelligent reexamination of the 
To the extent 


abuse. 
economic foundation of business regulation. 
that modern methods of production and distribution are 
wisely met, existing regulation will pass the scrutiny of 
To the extent that 
its fundamental principles are either unsound or imprac- 
ticable, it should in the public interest be modified in the 


reinvestigation with renewed authority. 


light of experience and changing circumstances to meet the 
actual conditions of our day. 

“The Government in wartime learned, in the face of 
hard necessity, that forms of business conduct which it had 
denounced as criminal were not only to be approved but 
promoted to successfully defend the nation. We have by 
legislation in the field of foreign trade deliberately legit- 
We 
have even pretended to approve combinations in agriculture 
But the cooperation which 


imatized what we forbid now in domestic commerce. 


which we reject in industry. 
experience demonstrated to be so highly valuable in war 
cannot be less useful in meeting the exigencies of peace. 
Nor can it be possible that in morals or law or practice 
it is wise to approve and encourage in the public interest 
a trade practice for any group or class which we hesitate 
or refuse to permit in every group or elass. No principle 
can be more abhorrent to popular government nor work 
more injustice under the inevitable operation of economie 
law than to create privileged groups of traders, each essen- 
tially differing in their privileges and opportunities. 

“If the practical working of the national law of com- 
merce works hardship by forbidding forms of harmless 
and helpful cooperation of any groups, they must work an 
injustice on all, and ultimately injure the public as well 
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as their immediate victim. But they will obtain practical 
correction only when we accept the principle that it is a 
matter of equal concern to all. There can be no better- 
ment of the condition by arbitrarily excepting some from a 
demonstrated hardship while insisting upon its continued 
application to others. That course is the way of injustice 
and neither ameliorates the condition nor assures-the pres- 
ence of that sense of fair treatment essential alike to the 
satisfaction of individual resentment and the tranquility 
of a people. A fair means must be found by which the 
smaller business, the unnumerable groups of business men 
lacking the individual resources and facilities for survey- 
r the fields of their endeavor which are legitimately pos- 


ie 
4 


lt 
sessed and employed by single concerns of large means, 
may cooperate to obtain and distribute accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the state of their trade. It is not in 
the publie interest to make them fugitives from informa- 
tion and outlaws from knowledge. ‘Is it not entirely pos- 
sible,’ in the language of the present Secretary of State, 
‘to maintain governmental supervision which will give rea- 
sonable opportunity for doing reasonable things instead of 
seeking to maintain rules of conduct which shackle Amer- 
ican enterprise?’ 


“We shall not find this desideratum by waiting for it, 
but by seeking it. Industry can prepare the way for a 
favorable public reception of its suggestions and experi- 
ence by demonstrating its capacity for cleaning its own 
house without the intervention of an agent of the govern- 
ment to whom it would be difficult to give his hat. It can 
identify and reject the few within its own ranks whose 
exceptional misconduct incites superficial general criticism 
and affords the material for malicious and yena! commen- 
tary. 

“No more constructive step can be taken than for in- 
dustry generally to unite in systematic generous coopera- 
tion with the high-minded, sympathetically understanding 
Secretary who crowns a career of international service by 
elevating the Department of Commerce from a bureau of 
public geography and didactic experiment with shark 
skins to a great practical medium of business liaison with 
Government. The notable elevation of the portfolio of 
of the first Cabinet 
panied by the transformation of the Department of Labor 


Commeree to one stature is accom- 
from a mere annex of private organization and propaganda 
info a division of government that carries a continuing 
and constructive message of industrial goodwill. 


“It 


public has written beside the field of commercial activity 


is rightly said that the great proh bition which the 
is: ‘Thou shalt not suppress competition.’ Rivalry cannot 
long be sustained in the marts of trade if we suffer its de- 
struction in the ranks of labor. The people of the United 
States are witnessing the singular spectacle of fuel pro- 
the United 
Their successful operation 


duction completely suppressed throughout 
States save in non-union fields. 
provides the sole means of meeting a vital national need. 
Slowly and painfully our construction industries are re- 
adjusting themselves to meet the long-deferred housing 
needs of the country, but neither housing nor fuel pro- 
duction will find a stable basis of continuous resumption 
if monopoly of opportunity for employment is preserved 
by agreement. Experience demonstrates that that unde- 
sirable and indefensible condition impedes the efficient 


operation of the construction and fuel industries as surely 
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as the supression of competition through combinations of 
manufacturers makes the publie the vietim of a conspiracy 
of prices. The judicial record of the determined effort to 
maintain a monopoly of labor in the coal fields by exelusive 
contracts if possible, by organized force if necessary, is 
only equalled by the widespread disclosures of collective 
agreements to maintain the same condition in the building 
industry which, limiting the uses of material, restricting 
the learning of trades and arbitrarily and uneconomically 
advancing building charges, have thereby enhanced the 
price of everything made, stored or used in such structures. 
The same cause always produces like effects. Venal agree 
ments between building trades employers and_ building 
trades unions, between coal mine operators and coal mine 
workers, intended to suppress competition in employment, 
for mutual advantage, represent the disease of which juris- 
dictional disputes, sympathetic strikes, deliberately restrict- 
ed output, denial of apprenticeship opportunities, paral 
ysis of production and public disorder are the inevitable 
symptoms. The people of the United States cannot submit 
to either the concerted suppression of the competition of 
the independent tradesman or manufacturer or the inde- 
pendent worker in any field of human effort without pay- 
that 
have a chance to earn his living in fair 


ing the inevitable price for violating nature’s law 
each man shall 


competition with others, or our national tradition and 


faith that he shall be protected in the right to do so and 
afforded an opportunity to make the most of himself, that 
in doing so he advances not only his own interest but 
sustains that of his family, and provides the sole impetus 
for the forward movement of society.” 

The Second Session 
was called to order by President Tyson on Friday after 
noon, and the first speaker was Honorable Henry C. Wal 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, who told the manufactur- 
ers of the aims and work of his Department. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

“While the Department of Agriculture, in the thoughts 
of many, is disposed to interest itself solely with produe 
tion matters, the fact is that we are taking an increasing 
distribution, pro 
the 


I do not pretend to know very 


interest in the transportation, handling, 


cessing and in fact everything that has to do with 
agricultural production. 
much about your business, but we have a good deal to do 


You 


are interested in production, for example, and one of the 


with your business in the Department of Agriculture. 


duties with which our Department is charged is to keep 
you and all others interested informed as to production. 
We begin in the Spring to get an accurate estimate of the 
acreage of cotton for the whole world. During the past 
year we have made plans by which we will be able to 
get far more reliable figures concerning world acreage than 
Last the 


in the dumps and we were looking for ways by which we 


ever before. summer, when cotton market was 


might help the producers, we sent men overseas to study 
the situation there, and a part of their duties was to form 
contacts with other representatives of the government in 
foreign countries, to come in contact with the various sta- 
countries, with a view to 


tistical agencies of foreign 


strengthening our own statistical organization. 





“As I say, we began to try to get a reliable estimate 





of the acreage. No doubt some of you are thinking of our 





experience of last year. That was an unsatisfactory ex- 
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perience for all of us, 
but let me say that in 
the last 20 years, the 
estimates of yield made 
by the Department of 
Agriculture have on an 
average corresponded 
to the final ginning re 


ports made by the Bu 


reau of Census within 
one and one-half per 
cent. In a number of 
those years the relation- 
ship has been even 
closer. When you re 
member that yield is 
governed by acreage, 
that our information 
must come from the 
people on the land, that 
due allowance must be 
made for the various 
opinions of the 60,000 
volunteer reporters we 
have, and when you re 
member the difficulties 
of getting reliable in 
formation, I believe 
you will agree that on 
the whole the Depart- 
ment has made a very 
good record during the 
past twenty years. 
“With regard to cot- 
ton, we have held twe 
conferences in New Or- 
eans and Memphis, 
and made plans for 
perfecting our meth- 
ods and strengthening 
the accuracy of our re- 
ports, so that I am very 
hopeful that our re- 
ports of acreage and 
yield will come closer 
and closer to the facts.” 
Secretary Wallace, 
in speaking of the boll 
weevil, related an in- 
cident which occurred 
about a year ago, when 
one of his assistants 
called his attention to 
the fact that 25 years 
ago the boll weevil ap- 
peared in just the same 
way that the pink boll 
worm had appeared a 
few years since. At 
that time, he said, they 
mapped out a plan of 
extermination, “which 
failed for the very rea- 
son—the people would 
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not take the matter seriously.” 


He pointed out that 
more headway had been made in eradicating the pink 
boll worm, which he declared is worse than the boll weevil. 

In discussing the administration of the Federal ware- 
housing system, with which the Department is charged, 
the secretary continued, “We have in the last year 1,500,- 
000 bales stored in Federal inspected warehouses. That is 
helpful to you men in that it tends to provide a place for 
the storage of the crop instead of forcing it on the market. 
Prior to 1916, 70 per cent of the cotton was marketed in 
the four months beginning with September, but as this 
warehousing system is extended the tendency will be to 
stabilize both the price and marketing of cotton.” 

Secretary Wallace then told of some of the activities 
of the Department in issuing reports, and of their plans 
for the future in this connection, and extended an invita- 
tion to the visiting manufacturers to go to the Depart- 
ment and inspect the work being done there, not only in 
the statistical department, but also in the department where 
spinning and grading tests were made. In concluding his 
remarks, he said: 

“Tt is the ambition of the Department to be of service 
not alone to the men who produce the crop, but to the men 
who process it. It is our desire to cooperate with such men 
as yourselves for the more perfect utilization of the crop. 
It is our ambition to help you find ways to utilize the off- 
grades, to find large markets for the poorer grades and 
staples. I believe that as our civilization becomes more 
complicated, the need of cooperative work between the 
various agencies which make up our civilization will be- 
come more and more apparent. Heretofore we have been 
inclined to exploitation, where the emphasis has been put 
on individualistic enterprise. The larger we grow as a 
nation, the more necessary it will become for the producers, 
the transporters, the processers, handlers and distributors 
of cotton to come closer together, to play into one another’s 
hands, in short to do teamwork rather than straight in- 
dividualistie work. Not that I would like to say anything 
that would lessen individualistic enterprise, but-more and 
more we must hook these individuals together with the peo- 
ple who are engaged in the more general enterprise, so that 
the public may be furnished with what it needs at a fairer 
price, and that all may work together for the common good. 
The Department of Agriculture is anxious to play an im- 
portant part in that work, but we have a desire to work 
with you gentlemen for the development of your enterprise 
as well as for the development of enterprise all along the 
line.” 


The Viewpoint of the Jobber. 


The president then introduced E. B. Sydnor, the ex- 
president of the Southern Wholesale Drygoods Associa- 
tion, who addressed the manufacturers from the view- 
point of the jobber with the following remarks: 


“Taking advantage of the spirit of cooperation sug- 
gested by the Honorable Secretary, I am going to presume 
upon the courtesy that you have extended me by discussing 
for a brief moment a condition that, as far as we jobbers 
are concerned, I regard in the spirit the secretary has re- 
ferred to, in that we are all co-laborers in the textile in- 
dustry, and I believe that the condition bears alike upon 
your condition and ours. I realize that you manufacturers 
are facing a very unusual and trying condition. Your 
raw material cost is advancing and it may be higher. The 
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carry-over is going to be smaller than at any time in many 
years, and I am going to suggest to our manufacturer 
friends that with this new condition developing that you 
handle it with the greatest degree of conservatism. In 
other words, do not advance your prices unduly. We must 
remember that the purchasing power of the consumer has 
been reduced, and with much advanée in those things that 
are necessary to the consumer you reduce the purchasing 
power of the consumer, which will have the effect of reduc 
ing production, the very thing we don’t want to see. The 
thing we want is maximum production with maximum con 
sumption. 

“Mr. Chairman,” continued Mr. Sydnor, addressing 
General Tyson, “I was very much interested in your refer 
ence to our Association this morning, and I want to ex- 
press to you our appreciation. It has oceurred to us that 
the wide spread between the raw material and ultimate con 
sumption is too great and can be reduced, and it was pleas- 
ing to the jobber to note that you referred to that fact. 
Inasmuch as you have suggested that it would be agree 
able to your organiaztion to appoint a committee to con 
fer with a committee from our Association, I want to say 
that it would be very agreeable to us, and it would afford 
us satisfaction to diseuss with your interests anything that 
may be worked out that will serve more economically in 
the distribution of your merchandise.” 

President Tyson announced that this matter would be 
taken up definitely later, and a committee appointed to 
confer with the jobbers, as suggested. 

Post-War Tariffs. 

The next speaker was Hon. Thomas O. Marvin, chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Commission. Mr. Marvin 
described the tariffs now in effect in various countries 
and which had been formulated as the result of conditions 
arising after the war, outlining post-war tariffs in Eng- 
land, Canada, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Japan, and 
other countries, and at the conclusion of his remarks, the 
secretary was directed to include in the record along with 
his address some further figures which he had prepared 
on the subject. 

The Annual Banquet. 

The annual banquet of the Association was successful 
equally with the sessions. It was held in the “Hall of Na- 
tions” at the Washington Hotel, and President Lawrence 
D. Tyson acted as toastmaster. An elaborate dinner was 
served, following which President Tyson congratulated the 
Association on the successful convention and banquet, stat- 
ing that there never was a time when men cooperated as 
they do today, when there was as much distribution of 
wealth. This, he declared, “is because they get together, 
they touch elbows. It is a great thing with men, and so it 
is with nations. We see here tonight two flags, one our own 
American flag and the other the flag of Great Britain, that 
great nation that was our ally in the recent war. Those 
people are blood of our blood and bone of our bone. Think 
of that great country, Great Britain, only 120,000 square 
miles—three times as big as the state of Pennsylvania, for 
example—and yet it has had more influence in the world 
for a thousand years than any other nation in the world. 
Think of that flag of Britain, that floats over the known 
world, and wherever it flys you will find civilization, justice 
and culture. I honor and glory in the fact that all of my 
people were descended from that grand old country of 
treat Britain.” And it gives me great pleasure to present 





to you our distinguished guest, His Exeellency, Sir Auck 
land Geddes, British Ambassador to the United States.” 

As the ambassador was presented, the entire assemblage 
rose, giving him a ringing ovation. About the hall were 
decorations consisting of American flags and the Union 
Jack of Great Britain, and both these flags were repro- 
duced on the menu of the oceasion in honor to the dis- 
tinguished English guest. 

“Gentlemen,” said Ambassador Geddes, “it is not easy 
to find words to acknowledge such sentiments as those 
that have just been expressed with regard to my country. 
You know the various peoples, scattered as they are 
throughout the world, some in the islands of the Atlantic, 
some in Canada, some in New Zealand and Australia, and 
Some in Africa—you know that these people have no better 
wish than that they should go forward into the future as 
friends, as cooperators, with you people of the United 
States of America. You know that. It is natural that it 
should be so, for you and they seek the same things, the 
same ideals, and are stirred by the same ambition, the am- 
bition to see a better order and a more peaceful and a 
more prosperous world now and in the future. You know 
that they, just as you, seek peace, seek friendship with all 
nations, seek to do what they ean in their lives to bring back 
to an economically shattered world prosperity and well- 
being; not only to bring it back, to make that prosperity, 
that well-being, greater than it ever was before. 

The speaker then commented on the ebb and flow or tide- 
like movement in the prosperity of nations, pointing out 
that his hearers had just been passing through such an ebb 
after the abounding prosperity of two years ago, and in- 
dieating that Great Britain has experienced a similar ebb 
that was felt even more keenly than was the case in this 
country. It is primarily because of the sufferings of the 
people of the British Isles when trade languishes that 
Britishers all over the world are trying so hard to bring 
about a return to prosperity, he continued. “That is the 
national policy of Britain. 

“What the future holds with regard to Europe and the 
countries of Europe, and their return into the ranks of 
producing, trading, prosperous nations, no man can fore- 
tell. How soon they will come back, how long their re- 
turn will take, no one can even guess. But we are con- 
vineed that everything that can be done should be done to 
aid them to return. 

“As you know, the cotton industry of Britain is one of 
the greatest of our industries, and that industry depends 
for its supplies of raw material on cotton from sources 
outside the British Isles. One of the things that is giving 
rise to some anxiety in the minds of the cotton men in the 
Manchester district is whether there is going to be enough 
raw cotton to supply all the mills that will be seeking 
it when those nations of Europe that are now out of 
business come back; whether there really will be a suffi- 
cient supply to enable all parts of the cotton trade to be 
prosperous. I hope, and venture to suggest, that this 
gereat Association will use its influence to see that the cot- 
ton supplies of the world, insofar as they are drawn from 
the states from which you,mostly come, are not inadequate 
when a return of prosperity the world around comes to in- 
crease the demand. 

“Tt is a well known when the market is 
If it does this we 


truth that 


short of supplies the price rises high. 
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will have just the sort of thing that you have been passing 
through over again, a period of unbounded prosperity, a 
period in which individuals would have large sums of money 
at their command and spend them not wisely, not keeping 
enough to put aside for the rainy day that is bound to fol- 
low where such an abnormal condition of affairs is de 
veloped. Nothing in your trade that I know of would be so 
certain as to produce another deep ebb as a shortage of 
raw material. 

“In these days when everyone is anxious about the re- 
turn of prosperity to the nations of the earth, we are 
rather accustomed to fix our eyes upon the government and 
watch great figures in this government and listen with some 
anxiety for their words and corresponding purposes. It is 
not possible for me to speak to you men, in a different 
country from mine, of political action that might be taken 
by your government or that might or might not be taken 
by mine, but I ean speak of this danger, which I know 
many of my fellow-countrymen who are engaged in the 
cotton business regard as important, that if there be a rapid 
return of prosperity, as rapid as they hope for, there will 
also be a real shortage in the supply of the raw cotton. 

“T hope that you will take this matter seriously into 
consideration, bringing your best judgment to bear upon 
it, and satisfy yourselves whether that fear of an impend- 
ing shortage be well- or ill-founded, because if it be well- 


founded, as I have just said, we are certain to have an- 
other of those ebbs in prosperity, a period of apparent 
great prosperity for the cotton growers to be followed by 


another slump, and I ean think of nothing really worse for 
a great industry than to be continuously see-sawing be- 
tween an almost unbounded prosperity and an almost 
equally unbounded depression. 


“T see no reason to doubt that there is within our reach, 
within a few years, a prosperity greater than that we have 
ever known, provided, always, that the governments are 
wise in the actions that they take and in their efforts to 
take action with regard to the economic conditions of their 
nations, and provided, also, that the individuals who are 
business men and manufacturers and financiers, who really 
constitute the economic and business life of the nation, are 
foresighted and consistently ply their trade, their industry, 
in such a way that they shall eliminate, so far as possible, 
so far as human knowledge and wisdom will permit, the 
causes of that tide-like swing to which I have referred many 
times. 


“Tt seems to me, with all deference, there is work that 
you ean do, work of real value, work perhaps that ‘may 
prove of supreme importance to a great trade, to a great 
industry.” 

The ambassador lauded the efforts and accomplishments 
of the Association in cooperative work, and stressed the 
importance of carrying this cooperation and working in 
harmony on to the point where it will exist not only be- 
tween the English speaking peoples of the world, but be- 
tween all nations, declaring that this was essential to in- 
sure a permanent return of a general prosperity. “Upon 
you lies a responsibility just as great in its own way as 
the responsibility which lies upon the government, and the 
members of government. Upon you as an Association and 
as individuals lies a responsibility with regard to the future, 
which will be your sons, the future which in another gen- 


eration on will be your grandsons. It is the same with 
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ill nations. Our world, the eivilization which was built 
by our forefathers has received the greatest shock that it 
has ever known. Parts of its appear to have crumbled and 
disintegrated under that shock, and the framework of civil- 
ization which was built by the generations before us has 
been broken down so that millions of people since the 
armistice have died, died of starvation and desolation; 
countless children have never had a chance of growing 
up because the framework of civilization which was their 
heritage was destroyed by the shock under which the whole 
world reeled in the years of the war. And we are now en- 
gaged in repairing and rebuilding that framework, and 
upon everyone of us there rests some responsibility, great 
or small, for playing his part—and I may say her part— 
in bringing that work of repairing to completion and in 
assisting to enrich the heritage which we received from 
our parents and which we will pass on in a few short 
vears to the generation which treads upon our heels. 

“This is a great opportunity and a great responsibility, 
ind the framework which we are building must be a frame- 
work of real business, and of friendship and cooperation 
between all nations, and I, therefore, venture to urge upon 
vou the importance of your duty and the duty of all of us 
to do all that we can to make as close as we ean the ties of 
cooperation between your nation and mine, for of all na- 
tions our two are most likely to understand one another 
But 
important as the development of that friendly cooperation 
is between the English speaking 


and to appreciate what the other is trying to do. 


peoples of the world, let 
us use it as but a means to a greater end that we may se- 
sure the same friendship and cooperation, not only govern- 
ment cooperation, but economie cooperation, business eo- 
operation, between all nations, because so far as I ean see, 
when that is done we will then be able to secure with cer- 
tainty that set of conditions which is absolutely necessary 
to the complete restoration of eeonomie prosperity through- 
out the world.” ; 

At the conclusion of Ambassador Geddes’ address, the 
toastmaster read a letter from President Warren G. Hard- 
ing, extending his greetings and congratulations to the 
Association, and expressing regret that affairs had so 
shaped themselves as to not permit his attending the ban- 
anticipated. After the reading of thts 
given to the President. 


quet, as had been 
letter, a toast was 

The last speaker of the evening was J. H. Kirkland, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, who eloquently dis- 
cussed the subject of 

“Industry and Culture.” 

“The word ‘culture’ is often on our lips, but like the 
similar word ‘civilization,’ it is not easy to define,” said 
Dr. Kirkland. 


dieates a process of growth, while ‘civilization’ is the result 


“As I use these,words tonight, ‘culture’ in- 
of that process. A recent writer has published a book deal- 
the 
Liebig, the chemist, contended that civilization might be 


ing with various tests for measuring civilization. 
measured by the amount of soap used; college men would 
measure it by the absence of illiteracy and the universality 
of education; the criminologist measures civilization by the 
character and extent of crime; and the sociologist by the 
prevalence of suicide.” 

“But whatever these tests may be,” he continued, “we 
know that civilization has come about through all kinds of 
agencies, working through centuries to increase culture. 


They are material and intellectual and spiritual, but amid 
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them all the primary original moving force has been the 
Man never began to move up- 
The civiliza- 


necessity of physical labor. 
ward until he began to work with his hands. 
of the land. 


tion of the hand came before the cultivation 


Gradually man began to move upward from a savage state 
when he first learned to work with his hands. After a long 
period he began to use tools and by such tools we mark out 
periods of culture, calling them the stone age, the age of 
bronze, or iron, and now of steam and electricity. 

“The thesis which I desire to support in my remarks 
this evening is that fndustry absorbs all the various pro- 
cesses of human progress and reflects the sum total of eul- 
ture,” declared the speaker. “It transforms the physical 
into the intellectual, the individual into the social, the erude 
into the artistic, the material into the spiritual. It is a 
narrow view of education, he said, that confines it to the 


schools and colleges. Industry and commercial lite are a 





W. D. Apams, RE-ELECTED SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


great university, and in this field there are classes and 
taskmasters. He who masters his subjects sueceeds, and he 
who fails goes to the foot.” 

The production of wealth today is fundamentally an 
intellectual proposition, continued the speaker, and it has 
been estimated that through machinery we are using every 
day the labor of five hundred million men. He brought 
out that it has been calculated that a year’s work of one 
man in an improved cotton mill will supply the annual 
needs of one thousand fully clothed Chinese. The product 
of one man’s labor will produce in one year more than five 
thousand bushels of wheat; another man’s labor will convert 
this into one thousand barrels of flour. When serews were 
first made, said Dr. Kirkland, it took four machines with 
a man at each machine, and now one machine does the work 
and one man cares for ten machines alone. 

Nothing illustrates this progress as well as the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry, as this industry shows the 
connection between intellectual and industrial life vividly 


The chemist has gone into the factory, the mine, the farm, 
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and all of his achievements have been made possible through 
the work done in university laboratories. 

The second observation made by the speaker was that 
a large part of our organized political and social life is now 
taken over by industry. Government ceased to be 
primarily a police force, the modern industrial revolution 
has brought government into the economic field, and one of 
the most perplexing questions in political science is how 
far the state ought to go in this direction. The hard ques- 
tions of today deal with capital and labor, with taxes and 
Inance, with industry in every form. Modern wars are 
In olden days wars were 


has 


based on economic conflicts. 
fought for religion, or for strengthening reigning dynasties 
and for gratifying the ambition of rulers. A modern war 
growing out of strictly religious convictions is unthinkable, 
but it is easily conceivable that a modern war might be 
brought about through economic struggles. 


The speaker’s third observation was in a different 
field, that through all the ages a love of the beautiful has 
been a potent means of culture. This love of the beautiful 
is a primary instinct. The savage ornaments his person 
with beads and feathers, and the civilization of a great 
nation is shown in the Parthenon and in the statues of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Industrial life has utilized this 
artistic sense. It has appropriated the finest of human 
emotions and united them with the rough demands of 
daily life. This is not a new trick of industry or a recent 
idea. The rich colorings in the houses of Pompeii have 
not lost their beauty in two thousand years. The great 
artists of the Middle Ages turned aside from their canvases 
to draw models for tapestries that still remain as treasures 
of art when they have long passed their life of service. 
“My whole contention may be summed up in one sentence,” 
said the speaker, “and that is, that beauty is not only a 
passion of the soul, but an economic resource.” 


The last observation was that industry has absorbed 
and is today absorbing the inspiration and lessons of moral 
and spiritual culture. Civilization ascending is marked by 
altars and temples, by codes of justice and deeds of kind- 
ness, by works of charity and care for the weak. These 
same ethical principles characterize modern industry, he 
said, and it is a commonplace of the market that honesty 
is the best policy. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. Kirkland brought out 
the thought that the rehabilitation of the world after the 
terrible experiences of the great war will come most easily 
along the lines of industrial improvenient. The prob- 
lems now before the world are political and mainly econ- 
omic. He recounted the experience of the Confederacy at 
the end of four years of the Civil War, declaring that they 
witnessed the destruction of property, the conversion of 
harvest fields into battle fields, the medium of exchange 
turned into waste paper, the labor rendered largely useless, 
and yet the path out of this land of desolation was found, 
not by teachers and not by preachers, but by those who 
put their hands to the plow, to the wheel, and to the engine 
—and so it will be again. The wounds of the world will be 
healed through the widest possible human fellowship, 
through the simple process of buying and selling, and 
lending and borrowing, and over hills and plains where 
cities were burned to ashes fires of industry will be lighted 
again. The history of the South will repeat itself for the 
world, and these great industrial leaders will sound the 
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signal for a universal advance in which men of every na 


tion and kindred shall join. 
The Final Session 

which was the business meeting of the convention, was held 
on Saturday morning, May 27, with President Tyson in th 
chair. The first matter of business was the report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, Winston D. Adams, of Charlotte, 
N. C. Ina brief report, Mr. Adams called attention to th: 
scope of the Association’s activities during the past year. 
He told of the information and statistics supplied fron 
the Secretary’s office, declaring that quite a bit of assist 
ance had been given to the affiliated state bodies, and d 
clared himself as being gratified that these organization- 
are looking more and more to the parent association fo: 
aid and counsel. The Secretary has worked in closest touc! 
with the state associations of the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Kentucky in tli 
handling of legislative matters touching their own partic 
ular needs, and pointed out that this is in keeping wit! 
the spirit and purpose of the American Association—\: 
serve as a clearing house for the industry whereby accurat 
and up-to-date information might always be available and 
to provide an efficient vehicle whereby the industry might 
express itself on all problems. 

In diseussing further the widened scope of the Asso 
ciation’s service, Mr. Adams work of his 
office in preparing and publishing letters and statements 
presenting the true facts regarding certain distinctive fea- 
tures fundamentally affecting southern development. He 
also told briefly of the work of the various committees. 

In discussing the financial section of his report, Secre- 
tary Adams stated that the record of receipts and disburse- 
ments as a result of the year’s operations shows a gratify- 
ing balance on the proper side of the ledger. In conelu- 
sion, he said, “Your Association, in my judgment, is in 
a most healthy condition and stands today able and ready, 
with the continued cooperation of all of you, to render even 
greater service to the industry than ever before.” 

The next report was that of the traffic committee, of 
which Captain Ellison A. Smyth is chairman. The report 
was read by George W. Forrester, traftic manager of the 
Association. This report reviewed the work of the past 
year and made some pertinent comment on the rate situa- 


reviewed the 


tion. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Trade was 
next presented by the chairman, J. D. Woodside. This re- 
port was of an optimistic nature, declaring that while there 
have been discouragements and financial losses suffered 
during the past two years by many of those selling abroad, 
collections are now better, the foreign exchange situation 
is improving and the exportation of cotton goods growing, 
and the committee reported itself as being enthusiastic as 
to the steady growth that may be expected in world-wide 
trade. The report cited a number of agencies that are as- 
sisting in the expansion in foreign markets for goods, and 
recommended that the members of the Association coeper- 
ate with the Textile Division of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in broadening the scope of its use- 
fulness, and also avail themselves of the assistance that 
is at their command in the Department of Commerce. 

Stuart W. Cramer, the chairman of the Association’s 
legislative committee, submitted the report of that com- 
mittee, and also reported for the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, of which he is the presi- 





ee tase 
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lent. These two reports were brief, summing up the work 
.£ these two bodies during the past year. The report from 
e legislative committee follows in part: 

“In addition to the several routine matters coming be- 
re this committee, federal taxes and the tariff are. still 
ose of compelling importance. 

“But little need be said regarding taxes, however, ex- 
pt to remind you of the many points covered by Dr. T. S. 
dams, of the Treasury Department, who addressed you 

our last convention; and to say that a great deal of 

e and attention has been devoted to following up those 
ints and certain rulings made since by the Commissioner 

[Internal Revenue in all of which so many of you have 

h a vital interest. Seeretary Mellon and Commissioner 

‘lair have taken long steps during the past year towards 

sposing of many of the problems that have congested the 

come tax service and worried so many tax payers. 

“Tariff legislation is still pending: this Association 

represented in a Consolidated Tariff Committee both 

rough its membership in the National Council and direet- 
by individual participation of the Association itself. 
nee our last convention, the Senate Finance Committee 

ld hearings at which Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, former 

S. Senator from Rhode Island, spoke for the cotton 

oth seetion and your committee chairman spoke for cot- 

m yarns. Mr. Lippitt is a practical mill man and one 
‘{ the best informed cotton manufacturers in the United 
States. He made a deep impression on the members of 
he Senate Committee. There could not have been a strong- 
‘r presentation of the technicalities of the complicated and 
atrieate problems involved in the cloth schedule. 

“Tt is not worth while to speculate or conjecture upon 
ie tariff bill as er when it will be finally passed, for the 
House and Senate bills are fundamentally quite different, 
nd a long period of conference is probable even after the 
Senate bill is passed. It is sufficient only to say that un- 
lagging attention has been required for the past year, and 

ill be required for months to come.” 

The report presented by Mr. Cramer on behalf of the 
National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers said 
n part: 

“The principal activity of the Council during the past 
ear has been the Tariff: it has functioned through the 
Consolidated Tariff Committee, composed as you prob- 
ibly know of representatives from the National Council, 
rom the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
rom the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
trom the Arkwright Club and the Cotton Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


“Another important work of the National Council has 
een that of John Lawrence’s committee on Foreign Trade. 
'hat is destined to become a valuable agency of coopera- 
on between the cotton textile industry and the government 
ureaus of the Department of Commerce that have charge 
‘{ experts and trade statistical data. Mr. Lawrence is 
peculiarly qualified to work out this problem and is giving 
t his very close attention. Another year should show 
naterial results. 


“A committee from the National Council attended the 
World’s Cotton Conference in England, and at the same 
time again discussed with the leaders of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners the subject of Amer- 
can representation. It reported adversely, just as a sim- 
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ilar body from your Association did several years ago. 


The matter was not finally disposed of, however, and there 
is still a possibility of working out some kind of limited 
cooperation with them through some other agency than 
the National Council, such as representation through some 
separate and possibly special body organized for that- pur- 
pose. 

“The joint action of the National Council and its two 
constituent Associations with the Arkwright Club and Cot 
ton Merchants’ Association through the Consolidated Tar 
iff Committee brought out clearly the desirability and need 
for amending our National Council representation so as to 
give it the additional power and authority to take such 
action whenever problems arise requiring a more complete 
representation of the cotton textile industry than now 
exists to handle certain matters of National importance and 
scope; also, to provide for the prompt handling of such 
matters of National importance and scope as it seems 
desirable should be done by our own Association individual- 
ly. The amendment to accomplish these results suggested 
in President Tyson’s report has had the careful considera- 
tion and unanimous adoption of your Board of Governors 
and will be submitted for your action in executive session.” 

Mr. Cramer, after making his reports, offered a resolu- 
tion tu the Association providing that Section 17 of the 
by-laws of the organiaztion, be amended to read that the 
board of governors may cooperate with the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and other organizations 
in matters of national scope and importance, through its 
representation in the national council, in such a manner 
as its representation may determine to be of the best inter- 
est of the cotton manufacturing industry, and that the 
board of governors may also delegate to their representa- 
tion such matters as should be handled independently. The 
resolution was adopted by the convention. 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth, on behalf of the board of 
governors, presented a resolution providing that the presi- 
dent of the Association be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three, whose duty it shall be to purchase and 
present to Stuart W. Cramer a testimonial of the esteem 
and appreciation of the Association for the untiring zeal 
with which he has presented the case of the cotton industry 
before the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee, in regard to the tariff and 
other matters. 
ried. 


This resolution was also unanimously ear- 


Committee on Education. 

The next report to be submitted was that of the Com- 
mittee on Education, made by Alex Long, chairman. Mr. 
Long reported that the committee had been gratified to note 
the growing interest displayed by mill executives in gen- 
eral educational activities. He stated that while there were 
no outstanding achievements as the result of the commit- 
tee’s work, still they hoped much good had been accom- 
plished in urging on various mill executives in the impor- 
tance of more vocational classes, more and better night 
schools, better Y. M. C. A.s, ete., the sending of promising 
young men to textile schools, ete. 

Mr. Long presented figures prepared by W. A. Shealy, 
supervisor of mill schools in South Carolina, which stated 
that in 1920-21, 169 of the 185 mills in the state were 
paying a special school tax ranging from three to 19 
mills, to say nothing of school bonds; that the mills in 
that State had contributed considerably more than $1,000,- 
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000 during that period for buildings, equipment, ete., over 
and above their regular taxes. 

He also submitted the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee regarding vocational classes conduct- 
ed, day and night schools held, number of students at tex- 
tile colleges, community activities and all forms of welfare 
Replies were received from 95 mills, and 
They showed 


work generally. 
the results of the questions are interesting. 
that 30 mills maintained from one to four classes in voca- 
tional training; 17 mills had 83 students at school pursuing 
special textile courses, distributed between the North Caro- 
lina A & E College at Raleigh, Clemson in South Carolina, 
and Georgia Tech in Atlanta, with a few at Lowell and 
Philadelphia; 14 of these students receiving assistance from 
the mills; all 95 mills had grammar school facilities, 47 
being supported by taxation, 10 by the mill exclusively 
and 38 by taxation and the mills jointly; 43 mills reported 
high school departments in addition to the regular facil- 
ities; 46 mills maintained night schools, 10 being supported 
by taxation, 17 by the mills exclusively and 19 by taxation 
and the mills jointly; 53 mills maintain community work- 
ers, 38 community nurses, 24 Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 18 
garden demonstrators, 4 kindergarten courses, one a de- 
signing course and one a school for overseers. 

The number of students pursuing special textile courses 
in schools in the South were reported as follows: North 
Carolina A & E, 168 students, 113 of whom had come from 
mill villages and mill communities; Clemson College, 110 
students, of which 33 came from mill communities; Georgia 
School of Technology, 150 students, 85 from mill commu- 
nities, 65 having had some mill experience. The Textile 
Industrial Institute was reported as having an enrollment 
of 231, all students working their way part time through 
schools, 95 per cent having come from mill villages. 

Resolutions. 

The next report was that of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, Samuel F. Patterson, chairman. Resolution were pre- 
sented and adopted favoring a reduction in freight rates; a 
revision of the income tax law; approving a continuation 
of the embargo on foreign dyes; opposing the proposed 
soldier bonus; favoring a tariff; that the cooperative 
handling of raw material be commended; and pertaining 
to other matters. 

A happy feature of the meeting was the adoption of a 
resolution electing J. C. Plonk as a life member of the 
Association. The resolution was read by Mr. Patterson 
and seconded by Mr. Hammett, who said, “In rising to 
second the resolution just offered, I beg your indulgence 
for just a moment. I recognize that it is somewhat un- 
usual for this Association to elect anyone as an honorary 
or life member, and I believe that the unusual conditions 
surrounding the case of Mr. Plonk warrant the unusual ac- 
tion on the part of the Association. Mr. Plonk was born 
at a time and in a locality where finances were at a very 
low ebb. Because of this his educational advantages were 
very limited, yet by his untiring energy and his worthy 
methods in all lines, he has advanced to a place of high 
rank in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. He has made 
a wonderful record and he has just rounded out his life’s 
work by donating to one of the hospitals in North Caro- 
lina a magnificent sum to be devoted to the alleviation of 
suffering humanity. I believe that Mr. Plonk will accept 
an honorary membership in this Association, and I know 
I voice the sentiments of every member in hoping that he 
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will be spared to us for many years to come, and we fee! 
secure in the thought that when the final day comes, Mr 
Plonk will receive from the Power above us all, ‘Well done. 
my good and faithful servant.’ ” 

The Association unanimously adopted the resolution. 

Resolutions of regret were adopted on the deaths dm 
ing the past year of the following prominent members of 
the southern textile industry: J. W. Cannon, Sr., J. O. 
White, J. S. Carr, Jr., Alex Cooper, C. J. Deal, H. H. 
Tift, W. I. Wellman, L. A. Carpenter, W. T. Bryan and 
Henry W. Salmon. A resolution expressing sympathy for 
the bereaved relatives of the deceased was presented in con- 
nection with the other resolution, and they were adopted by 
a rising vote. 

The next report was from the Nominations Committee, 
Captain Ellison A. Smyth, chairman, who said, “The com- 
mittee would recommend to the Association for president 
the promotion of our worthy vice-president, the eminent 
North Carolina cotton manufacturer, Mr. C. E. Hutchison.” 
On motion, Mr. Hutchison was elected, and was escorted 
amid applause to the chair by a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Cramer and Beattie. 

General Tyson then relinquished the gavel of the con 
vention to President-Elect Hutchison with 
“You have been my friend for a long time, and I think a 
good deal of you, and I know that when you have finished 
your term of office this Association will know that you 
are a greater man than they have ever believed you to be.” 

Mr. Hutchison expressed his thinks to the members of 
the Association, saying, “I realize the importance and 
responsibility of this office and it is with more or less 
trepidation that I accepted this high honor. It has always 
been a pleasure for me to attend these meetings, and your 
friendships mean more than mere words can express. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has always 
It has never advocated 


these words, 


been conducted on a high plane. 
anything unless found to be absolutely just. We recognize 
the fact that the interests of our country are so interwoven 
and interdependent that our country cannot flourish while 
some section or some industry is prosperous and the balance 
It will have to be 
There 
have been a great many conjectures as to when we will 
have a prosperous period and when the country will again 
be upon a sound foundation, but we have had no concrete 
evidence until now, and this evidence is based upon the 
fact that the farmers of the West are again able to sell 
their grain and the farmers of the South to sell their 
cotton at prices showing a fair return on their investment.” 


of the country in a state of stagnation. 
the purpose of this Association to bear this in mind. 


At this point John A. Law, former president of the 
Association, requested Retiring President Tyson to return 
to the stand, and said, “It may seem like sending coals 
to Neweastle for a commercial body like the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association to attempt to further dee- 
orate one who has received the military honors that have 
been given to you. There is just one thought that I wish 
to express in presenting to you the Association’s medal 
for distinguished service. My memory goes back to 2 
meeting of the Board of Governors in Greenville in 1917, 
when you were stationed at Camp Sevier and were help- 
ing to train the boys of Tennessee and the Carolinas for 
the service which they subsequently rendered overseas. 
Not knowing what the future had in store for you, you 
tendered your resignation as a member of the Board of 
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Governors. I am glad that we said to you, ‘No, General 
We are glad that one of our members is equipped 
Do not sever your connection 


Tyson. 
as you are for this service. 
with us. We are proud of having so worthy a represent- 
ative at the front. Go, and our love and our prayers will 


follow you!’ 


“Just across the river from where we now’ stand, at 
Arlington, lie the remains of General Robert E. Lee, states- 
man, soldier, Christian gentleman, whose example all of us 
may well emulate. It has always seemed to me that one 
of the finest traits of his character was evidenced by his 
attitude after the close of the war. When he surrendered 
to overwhelming numbers at Appomattox, and General 
Grant, with a magnanimity that we can never forget, re- 
turned to him his sword, General Lee did not go home 
to mope and grieve. Unlike the Carolina Bourbon whom 
Yates Snowden has so beautifully pictured, his hopes did 
not go down with the southern states and ‘the flag that 
was furled,’ but he threw himself whole-heartedly into the 
training of the young manhood of the South, thus helping 
her to retrieve her fallen fortunes. 

“T do not liken your return to his. Your home-coming 
was that of a victor in triumph. But you might have said, 
‘T deserve a rest.’ You might have said, ‘I have done 
enough in helping train a division like the 30th and com- 
manding them overseas when they smashed the vaunted 
Hindenburg line.’ But instead, with a riper experience 
thus gained you threw yourself whole-heartedly into the 
less romantie but difficult task of helping to lead a great 
industry through the trying period of deflation through 
which I trust we have now safely passed, and it is in ap- 
preciation of that service that I desire to present you 
with the Association medal hoping that you may feel that 
it is worthy of a place alongside of those received for 
distinguished military service.” 

In accepting the medal, General Tyson said, “I as- 
sure you that this fills me with the deepest feeling of grat- 
While 
I know it has been customary in the past to give some 
token of this kind to the retiring president, I am over- 
whelmed by the words of Mr. Law, and I assure you that 
it fills me with the deepest sense of gratitude that one 
of our members feels in that way toward me. I hope all 


the rest of you feel in this way, and I am confident that 


itude for my fellow members of this Assocaition. 


you do. I cannot tell you how much I appreciate this. 
It-is true that I was honored with the distinguished service 
medal, but gentlemen, while I prize that perhaps more than 
anything else on earth, at the same time I say to you that 
nothing but that is prized as much as this token that you 
To have been president of this 
You have had many dis- 


It is a 


have given me here today. 
Association is a very great honor. 
tinguished men hold this position in the past. 
great honor to be a member of this Association, but it is a 
still greater honor to be an officer. I have been connected 
with this Association for a long time, and you have honor- 
ed me with every office you can give, and while it is true 
that I went to war and all that, at the same time, I would 
have been a slacker if I had come home and stopped work. 
As long as God gives me life I intend to stay in the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association.” 

For vice-president of the Association, the nominations 
committee presented the name of W. E. Beattie, of South 
Carolina, who has served as chairman of the board of 
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governors for the past year. Mr. Beattie was unanimously 
elected vice-president. 

For chairman of the board of governors, A. W. MeLel- 
lan, of Louisiana, was unanimously elected. 

Winston D. Adams, of Charlotte, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

For members of 


the board of to fill five 


vacancies, the following were named and elected: W. D. 


governors 


Anderson, of Georgia; 8S. F. Patterson, of North Carolina; 
George W. Sommers, of South Carolina; M. L. Cannon, 
of North Carolina; and Bernard M. Cone, of North Caro- 
lina. 

The meeting was declared open for the discussion of 
unfinished business, and J. H. Separk, of Gastonia, re- 
ported for a committee appointed at the last meeting of 
the Association to give consideration to the matter of rents 
in southern mill villages. This committee, as appointed, 
consisted of Mr. Separk, J. D. Hammett and J. D. Massey. 

The report of Mr. Separk presented some interesting 


figures in connection with southern mill village rental 


charges. It is common knowledge that New England rents 
are considerably higher than southern rents, declared Mr. 
Separk, although the committee was not able to present 


He did, however, 


actual figures for comparative purposes. 
read the results of a questionnaire sent out on this matter, 
to which 150 replies were received. Of these, 61 were 
from North Carolina, representing 1,250,000 spindles, and 
36 were from South Carolina, representing 2,500,000 spin- 
dies. The figures showed that the average house rental 
was twenty-five cents per room per week, which includes 
free lights, water, sewage, ete. A number of the corpora- 
tions reporting also maintain schools, churches, community 
houses, ete. In discussing the comparisons between New 
England and southern mill wages, said Mr. Separk, con- 
sideration should always be given to the matter of low 
southern rentals and also to the fact that, as a rule, the 
southern mill provides the other services named free of 
cost. In connection with the average rental named, Mr. 
Separk declared that while some mills made a charge in 
excess of this amount, it did represent a fair average, and 
that some mills charged even less. 
to the fact that the latter 


built at low construction costs. 


This was doubtless due 


mills owned tenement houses 


This report was accepted and the committee continued. 

In connection with this matter Chairman Cramer, of 
the legislative committee, advised that in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate committee for the service that the sou- 
thern mills are giving their workers in this way, the sum 
of $4.36 is allowed as additional compensation to opera- 
tives. In other words, in all wage discussions in the fu- 
ture, he said, “You are entitled to claim $4.36 per opera- 
tive per week for additional compensation that you furnish 
in the way of rents, water, lights, ete.” 

Charles E. Penrose, of Day & Zimmerman, Ine., and 
a member of the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion, extended an invitation to the Association to hold its 
meeting in 1926 in Philadelphia during the 150th celebra- 
tion of American independence. The matter, on motion of 
Mr. Hammett, was referred to the board of governors. 

The only other matter of business transacted was the 
reappointment of Stuart W. Cramer as chairman of the 
legislative committee, following which action the conven- 
tion was declared adjourned. 
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New England Mill Men Meet at Boston 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held 
its 112th meeting on Thursday and Friday, April 27th and 
28th, at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
good attendance, and an excellent program, which included 


There was a 


papers on a number of subjects of pertinent interest to 
the New England cotton manufacturers comprising the 
larger percentage of the membership of the organization, 
as well as several enjoyable social features. This meeting 
is considered to have been one of the most constructive ever 
held by the Association when adjudged by the definite ac- 
complishments achieved. Among these was the presentation 
of a well-designed committee report on a “Standard Sys- 
tem of Cotton Mill Costs.” 

This report was presented to the Association by Ralph 
KE. Loper, advisory expert to the committee, who explained 
it in a very clear manner, and made some interesting re- 


In dis- 


cussing the system outlined in the report, Mr. Loper called 


marks in connection with this important subject. 


which 
The 


first of these, he said, “covers those mills which take their 


attention to a number of inaccurate cost methods 


were discussed in detail in the body of the report. 


overhead and simply divide by the pounds of cloth they 
produce and call that their method of handling the overhead. 
The second method charges the overhead uniformly per 
spindle and then works it on to the product. There are 
other mills that work their overhead into their cost on a 
Others assume that the mill runs 
one style of cloth and work out their overhead cost just as 
There 
are others who distribute their overhead as a straight per- 


uniform basis per loom. 
if their mill had specialized on one particular style. 


centage on their direct labor.” 


Mr. Loper then stated that in the report the errors 
which oceur in each of these methods to make them unprac- 
ticable were pointed out and discussed in detail, and con- 
tinuing, said, “There is another kind of a cost system which 
proves misleading, and that is the neglected cost system.” 
Some mills, he asserted, have good cost systems which were 
worthy of confidence when they were installed but which 
have been neglected, and that now not a few mills have let 
their systems get so out-of-date as to make them unworkable 
under present conditions. 

The speaker announced that copies of this report had 
been printed and were available for distribution, and that 
members of the Association who desired to secure copies 
could do so upon application to the office of the Secretary. 
The report, which represents considerable investigational 
werk on the part of the committee, points out the discrep- 
ancies and inaccuracies of the methods mentioned by Mr. 
Loper, and then describes two cost systems which they 
found to be in successful operation, illustrating the de- 
seription with reproductions of forms and blanks necessary 
to make the report clear and adaptable. 


In further discussing the subject of cost accounting, Mr. 
Loper stated that “the value of a cost system does not 
lie in the time and effort spent upon it, nor even upon 
the accurate information which it contains, but rather on 
how much the treasurer or agent can get out of it during 
the brief period when he may be quoting over the tele- 
phone. Some otherwise good cost systems lose a large 
part of their usefulness because they fail to arrange the 


data in a convenient, usable form, with the result that 
many decisions must be made without waiting to cheek with 
the cost system. 

In conclusion, the speaker emphasized the many ad- 
vantages to a mill in having an accurate, convenient cost 
system, and pointed out the dangers risked in the use 
of a system not applicable to the plant or out-of-date. In 
discussing the development of a cost method, he further 
stressed the importance of having the final cost figures 
by products presented in convenient, compact form. He 
further pointed out that while every mill has its own 
peculiar problem which must receive every consideration, 
the management is usually interested in the following 
points, among others, when they are choosing the goods 
that they will sell: 

First, they want to know the extent of the demand for 
their product. Some styles of cloth may show a good 
profit, and yet it would be unsafe to run them to stock 
when the orders are scarce, because those particular styles 
have a very limited use. 

Another point is that the total cost of each product 
must be based upon current prices for raw materials. 
A cost system that reflects what happened six months ago 
may be very accurate, may tell the truth, and yet be al- 
most useless to a treasurer or an agent in selling his goods. 

The third point is the production per loom and per 
spindle and the spindles that are required to run one loom. 
This is necessary to show the effect which a particular style 
will have upon the balancing of the departments in the mill. 

The production also has an important bearing upon 
profits. Much greater profit is required per pound on fine 
numbers than on coarse numbers. Cost data should show 
how the various profits per pound on the different styles 
will affect the total profit of the plant.” 

The annual election of officers was held at the final ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon, April 28, and Robert Amory, 
a member of the firm of Amory, Brown & Company, and 
president of the Boston Mfg. Co., was elected president 
for the coming year. Nathan Durfee was made senior vice- 
president; and John Skinner, junior vice-president. 

President-elect Robert Amory presided at the annual 


banquet, held on Friday evening, and in his speech as the 
incoming president, made a just and unbiased statement 
concerning conditions prevailing among the New England 


textile mills ,particularly in Massachusetts. In his remarks 
he traced the evolution of the cotton industry from 1900 
until the present, showing that the movement has been 
toward the southern states, and away from New England, 
pointing out reasons for this change of location. Mr. 
Amory made some very pertinent remarks in regard to 
southern competition and the encouragement it is receiving 
from strict legislation in Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land states where the hours of work are drastically restrict- 
ed, and where efforts are being constantly made to still 
further reduce the time of the working week in that section; 
he compared these conditions with those prevailing in the 
South, where much longer hours are permitted. An 
appeal was made by the speaker in conclusion that the 
manufacturers exert their full influence with their legisla- 
tors in showing them the necessity of having laws as liberal 
as those in competing states. 
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It has been a well fixed policy on the part of the coal 
operators to go about the conduct of their business in an 
orderly, business-like way, without discussing their affairs 
with anybody. I felt, however, that in view of the fact 
that your organization represented the largest body of coal 
consumers in Georgia, and that it has within its membership 
the leaders of Georgia thought as well as the leaders in 
business, that it would be an opportune time for the rep- 
resentative of the coal trade to explain to you some of the 
problems that confront the coal operator in the mining, sell- 


ine 
ng, 


transportation and distribution of his product. Par 
ticularly is time opportune for an explanation of this 
sort, in view of the fact that the coal mining business is 
now in difficulties with its labor and that through the 
United Mine Workers of America, the organization which 
controls the labor element in the mining business, a great 
amount of propaganda is being sent out through the public 
press and by well trained public speakers, which is, to a 
great extent, poisoning the minds of the public against 
the coal operator. They have so persistently sent out 
the misrepresentations with which they fill the daily press 
that they have created the impression that the coal operator 
is a type of land pirate who has one hand on the consumer’s 
throat and with the other is attempting to hold down the 
laboring man. As a matter of fact, the coal operator is 
just an ordinary business man doing his business in an 
honest, conscientious, straightforward fashion. 


In order to understand the present situation it is neces- 
sary that you should know that the United Mine Workers 
of America-have the United States divided into two divi- 
sions, one known as the Central Competitive Field which 
comprises the great coal producing states of Indiana, 
[llinois, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania; the balance of 
the United States is classed at the “outlying districts.” 

The Central Competitive Field is the home of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the extent of its organ- 
ization, and the mainstay of its strength, and up until a 
very few years ago practically all of its membership was 
located in these states. However, in the stress of ‘war 
conditions and under the guiding hand of a friendly ad- 
ministration at Washington, immediately after the passage 
of the Adamson law, the United Mine Workers of America 
undertook to extend their tentacles throughout the balance 
of the coal mining territory. This organization sent emis- 
saries throughout the outlying districts and began the or- 
ganization in the then non-union territory, and undertook 
to bring these miners into the union fold. They sent their 
organizers into Kentucky and Tennessee, where coal had 
been mined for 30 years without any organization on the 
part of the miners. By liberal promises as to working 
conditions, by promises of prosperity, by promising the 
men that they would get the control of the mines, they 
finally obtained an organization in our territory. That or- 
ganization promptly went on strike, as they always do after 
organization. After remaining on strike for about five or 
six weeks, the National Administration called represent- 
atives of the coal operators to Washington, and we went 

7President, Southern Appalachian Ooal Operators’ Association. 


*An address before the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, At- 
lanta, Georgia, May 17th, 1922. 
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and sat at the table with representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and they told us that we must 
deal with this organization or else our mines would be 
confiscated. We did. We swallowed them, hook and line. 

Shortly after the Armistice was signed, the United Mine 
Workers of Ameriea called a strike throughout the entire 
United States, without making any demands of any kind 
on the operators in our territory. Our men went out with 
out having requested an increase in wages or a change in 
working conditions. Very recently the same thing has 
happened again. On April the Ist of this year our men 
laid down their tools without having asked for any change 
in wages or working conditions, and in fact, went out with 
out knowing why they went. They heard their master’s 
voice at Indianapolis in John L. Lewis, who ordered them 
to go on strike until the situation was cleared up in the 
Central Competitive Filed. For two years they met in 
conference in the Central Competitive Field and worked 
out a wage seale. After that wage scale was worked out 
they came to the outlying districts and presented a wage 
seale worked out where we had nothing to do with it. 
That is the situation we have grown tired of in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and that is the situation we propose to 
remedy. 

The propaganda that has gone out from Washington 
and Indianapolis has given out many misrepresentations 
that all of you have heard, but there are a few of them 
to which I do want to eall your attention. 

One of the statements they have persistently made to the 
publie is that the coal operators are opposed to collective 
bargaining. We do not want to crush the union, but we 
do not want to deal with the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. We have no objection to collective bargaining. We 
are not only willing to have it but we prefer it, but we 
want that collective bargaining to be with our own men. 
We do not want to enter into collective bargaining with an 
alien parasite who makes his living off the miners. That 
is the stand we are taking. 

They have spread a good deal of propaganda with refer- 
ence to the cost of coal and the coal operator’s profits. In 
1921, according to figures gathered by the National Coal 
Association, the average profit per ton of coal was ten 
cents, which, on an investment of nearly two billion dollars, 
represents less than eight per cent to the coal operators 
throughout the country. They have fastened in the minds 
of the country the $1.08 mining charge with the cost of 
coal. Even as shrewd a man as Brisbane, the editorial writ- 
er for the Hearst papers, has frequently asked the question: 
“What becomes of the difference between $1.08 that the 
coal costs the operator and the amount paid for it by the 
consumer?” Mr. Nolan has also referred to this. Nobody 
has said that this $1.08 represents only the cost of mining 
the coal, and nobody has mentioned that the coal must be 
cut, hauled, tipped, cleaned; that power must be produced, 
tracks must be maintained and then in addition we have the 
general operating expense. As a sort of regular rule, you 
ean usually figure the cost of coal if you know the mining 
rate, by multiplying this rate by two and a half or three. 

Nobody knows these facts any better than the United 
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Workers of America know them, hui they have been busy 


spreading that sort of propaganda around the public. 


Another one of their pet theories is that the coi ousi- 
ness is very much over-developed, and that in consequence 
the coal mines that are in excess of their needs are a burden 
on the public. .It is true that the coal business has been 
over-developed during the war, just the same as p-actically 
every other business, yet the slight over-developmen: that 
there is in the coal business is the consumer’s guaranty 
that there will always be plenty of coal for him to be had 
at a fair price. 

Now they also have created the idea that the coal miner 
is following a very hazardous occupation; that he takes 
his life in his hands every day. They have made a hero out 
of him. As a maiter of fact, the occupation is no more 
hazardous than that around a steel mill or in any other 
business where machinery is employed. It is a pleasant oc- 
cupation because he has the same temperature in which to 
work the year round. If these men were in danger, if 
their occupation was hazardous, if they were not receiving 
catisfactory wages and working conditions, it is a fact that 
the 150,000 to 200,000 excess men who are now employed 
in the coal mining business would go into other occupations. 
The figures of the United Mine Workers of America them- 
selves show there is that many more men than necessary. 
Two hundred thousand could be eliminated. 

Their present demands are that war time wages shall 
continue and that working hours should be reduced to six 
hours per day and five days a week—that 30 hours should 
be considered a week’s work and that the wages should be 
continued on the war time basis. This demand is preposter- 
ous in that they expect that the public should support the 
200,000 men who are not needed in the business. If you 
were to eliminate this 200,000 there would be a day’s work 
every day in the year for the men left. 

The business is peculiar in that there are three factors 
that practically control it: car supply, labor and market 
Given any two of them in a satisfactory con- 
If you have plenty 
If you have plenty 


conditions. 
dition it automatically kills the other. 
of ears and labor you have no market. 
of cars and plenty of market, then you cannot get the labor. 

The development of the coal business has been a dis- 
appointment to men who were attracted to the high sound- 
ing figures sent out by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and by some government officials, that induced many 
men to give up thousands and thousands of dollars that 
they never saw again. If the coal’ operators made the 
2,000 per cent profits that Mr. McAdoo claimed, coal would 
retail at seventy dollars a ton. 

There have been some occurrences in the coal business 
that are not creditable to it. When the war period came, 
and the boom immediately following the war, coal sold at 
excessively high prices. A careful investigation of that 
situation showed, however, that the largest percentage of 
the coal produced in the United States was sold on con- 
tract, and that the coal operators lived up to these contracts, 
and that they received practically no increase in price, but 
that the excessive profits went to those handling the coal 
between the operators and the consumers. 

As to the present situation, the miners in the Southern 
Appalachian District are out on strike. There is plenty of 
coal in sight for the people of the South. There is no 
reason for a run-away market if the buyers will keep their 
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heads. If the buyers will simply keep their heads level they 
will not have to pay any exorbitant prices for coal. But 
just as soon as they begin competing against one another 
for the coal they will force the prices up. There is plenty 
of coal mined in this territory to supply the people in this 
section. 

I do not know how long the coal strike will last, but 
I do know that the coal danger is steadily increasing. Mr. 
Brisbane says that this strike will last until the 67,000,000 
tons of coal now in the hands of the operators is bought by 
the consumers and that as soon as that is consumed they 
would make working arrangements with their men. Mr. 
Brisbane is wrong in his statements as there is uot a pound 
of coal belonging to the operators. 

The operators in the Central Competitive Field are 
deeply tied up with the union. Down in our territory we 
don’t care a whole lot about it, we are contending for the 
open shop and the strike is going to last until we get it. 

A good deal is said about the earning capacity of the 
miner, and they claim that the average miner must make 
$2,600 a year to live. The figures produced by the Depart- 
ment of Labor are that the average earnings of the coal 
miners last year was $1,300 per man. Figures I have seen 
show that certain coal miners’ earnings were as much as 
$5,200 a year. The fact that the business is so heavily over- 
loaded with labor is evidence that the miners must be con- 
tented with conditions. 

This strike was called by the United Mine Workers of 
America. The men do not know what they are striking for. 
They are going to stay out until Lewis gives them instrue- 
tions to go back. When they come back in our territory 
they are coming back on an open shop basis. We are going 
to eliminate the unions to the extent that we will not allow 
alien domination of our industry. This is a basic industry, 
and we feel that it is too big and too important to allow 
the reins to be in the hands of an alien gang in Indianapo- 
lis who have no sympathy for the people of the South. 

The American people are not going to stand for domi- 
Capital found that out when the 
Labor must 


nation from anybody. 
Sherman anti-trust law was put into effect. 
clean house and rid itself of the crowd of men who have 
shown up to be the type of men who have caused the dis- 
asters in Chicago recently. And yet Samuel P. Gompers, 
in testifying before the Lockwood Investigating Committee 
the other day, brazenly asserted that labor was above the 
law, and that no regulation should be placed upon them. 
We do not propose to submit to this any longer. 





Color cards have recently been issued by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, on the following 
Pontamine Scarlet B, a direct searlet of a bright 
artificial 


colors : 
bluish shade, for all classes of cotton goods and 
silk; Sulfogene Yellow G, a sulphur color of clear greenish 
shade, for use on raw stock, yarns, mercerized yarns, pieces, 
knit goods and warps, ete.; Sulfogene Golden Brown G, 
a sulphur color that may be used on raw stock, yarns, warps, 
piece goods, ete., and is also adapted for use in padding. 





Pass and Seymour, Inc., with main office and works at 
Solvay Station, Syracuse, N. Y., have issued a booklet on 
“Standard Electric Wiring Devices,” which gives a complete 
list of their receptacles, sockets and other accessories and 


fixtures. It is known as Catalog 26. 
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Some time Tuesday night, May 16, the 22nd annual 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Geor- 
gia came to a close, relegating into history an event that 
will be lastingly remembered by those who were present as 
a most happy and enjoyable occasion, as well .as a conven- 
tion marked by constructive accomplishment and effort. 
The meeting was attended by a notably large number of 
members and guests, and the manner in which the program 
was arranged and conducted, and the special features of 
entertainment, made this gathering one of the best conven- 
tions in the history of the association. (Repetition of the 
thought is made to make a well warranted emphasis. ) 

Now it may be said that this convention was held on 
the date mentioned, at the East Lake Country Club, At- 
lanta, Ga. Registration of members was made on Tuesday 
morning at the Georgian Terrace Hotel, and at 9:30 the 
delegates were taken to the Georgia School of Technology, 
where the cotton manufacturers made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the machinery and equipment in The A. French 
Textile School, the textile division of that institution. 

Following this interesting expedition, the party repair- 
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lanta Spirit.” In concluding his address he directed his 
remarks to a subject of important interest, saying, “There 
is one thing I would like to eall to the attention of the 
Association that I think is a very vital problem, and that 
is the growing of cotton under boll weevil conditions. I 
feel that the solution of this problem is very vital to the 
southern cotton manufacturer—I emphasize the southern 
cotton manufacturer because I believe the cotton industry is 
rapidly moving southward. 

“Of course the South can exist and can get along with- 
out cotton, and after a few years of diversified farming, 
the cotton grower can turn into other lines and make a 
living, but we manufacturers cannot, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, turn all of our plants into some other line of work, so 
I think it is up to this Association to get behind this thing 
and see that the cotton grower gets a fair price for his 
product that will give him a decent living and an eduea- 
tion for his children. I believe that this can be done by 
giving the farmer adequate financing. We know what kind 
of financing the merchants have given him. They charge 


him too much interest. I feel that this Association should 
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ed to the East Lake Club, where, after a group photograph 
was made, 
The Morning Session 

was brought to order by President Cason J. Callaway, 
of LaGrange. The invocation was by W. M. Harris, 
of Hampton, after which the chairman presented Lee 
M. Jordan, of Atlanta, who delivered the address of 
welcome to the visiting delegates. Mr. Jordan made a very 
happy and pleasing talk, interspersed with mirthful anee- 
dotes, and in beginning, recounted briefly the history of 
the decision of the committee to hold the convention in At- 
lanta, and at the conclusion of his remarks, all present cer- 
tainly felt welcome and in good spirits. 

The president then called upon R. O. Arnold, of Hamp- 
ton, for the response to the address of welcome. Mr. 
Arnold made gracious acknowledgement of the welcome, 
and in the course of his remarks suggested that the vis- 
itors take back with them some of the much heralded “At- 


Y, PRESIDENT; P. E. GLENN, SECRETARY AND TREASURER; 


take a very broad-minded view of the cotton growing propo- 
sition, and our relations to cotton growing and the needs of 
the farmer. This would bring about better living condi- 
tions for the farmer. The South has led the world in the 
betterment of the conditions of the mill employees and now 
we should turn our attention to the farmer. It would im- 
prove the feeling of the masses toward the manufacturers 
and corporations and ‘big business’. If we can help in this 
work we can in some small way do our part toward making 
this wonderful Southland the garden spot of the world.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Arnold’s remarks, President 
Callaway appointed the Committee on Resolutions, as fol- 
lows: Hatton Lovejoy, of LaGrange; S. A. Fortson, of 
Augusta, and C. M. Walker, of Monroe; and the Nomina- 
tions Committee, consisting of R. C. Freeman, W. J. 
Vereen and Fred B. Gordon. On motion the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting were dispensed with, and 
the next feature of the program was the presentation of 
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A Group oF MEMBERS AND GUESTS AT THE ATLANTA ATHLETIC CLUB. 


The President’s Address 
by President Cason J. Callaway. This address was as fol- 
lows: 

Personally, and on behalf of our membership, I want 
to make grateful acknowledgement of the bounteous hos- 
pitality accorded us by our friends in Atlanta. Atlanta 
always does things well and as citizens of Georgia we are 
proud of our Capital City and of its splendid citizenship. 

Since our annual meeting in Philadelphia last year 
many things of importance have happened in the economic 
world. Cotton, which was at that time 13 cents is today 
above 20 cents, and mills which were then curtailing produc- 
tion or shutting down entirely, are now increasing produc- 
tion and operating on an enlarged schedule. Every major 
factor now points to better conditions, not only in the tex- 
tile industry, but in practically every branch of business 
activity there is a better feeling which is warranted by im- 
proved conditions. At the beginning of the present month 
the Federal Reserve Banks had the highest ratio of reserve 
that they ever had, interest rates have been gradually re- 
duced, and new capital is going into the various enterprises 
of the country every day. The present indications are 
that this year’s cotton crop will be one of the cheapest 
made in a number of years, and with a good price for cot- 
ton the South will be put in much better shape. Further- 
more, the condition of the farmers all over the country is 
correspondingly better, and taking into consideration all 
the facts, the trend of business today is distinctly upward. 

I feel that the Cotton Manufacturers of Georgia de- 
serve credit for the manner in which they have gone so far 
toward the sealing down of costs so necessary to meet the 
new conditions and at the same time taking care of their 
employees as well as they have. Generally, the reductions 
of wages were made gradually and following instead of 
anticipating lower costs of living. This has meant heavy 
losses for most of the mills, but that it was the better 
way is shown by the fact that there have been no important 
labor troubles in Georgia the past year, while New Eng- 
land is in the throes of the most serious strike of many 


years. 


You will receive separate reports from both our Traf- 
fic Department and our Legislative Committee and I will. 
therefore, only call your attention to a few things in cor 
nection with these departments: Freight rates and se 
vice are very important items with us, and in order that 
your association might serve its membership more effec- 
tively, it has moved the Traffic Department from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta. Here the department can be in closer 
touch with both the members and the earriers, and should 
be able to function much more efficiently. 


We have seen numerous claims on the part of New 
England manufacturers to the effect that they pay their 
operatives so much more than do the southern mills. A 


comparison of wages alone is misleading, since it does not 
take into account all that the southern mill workers receive. 
Practically all of the southern mills provide homes for 
their operatives either entirely free or at nominal rentals, 
while most of the operatives in New England have to find 


homes for themselves as best they can, and, of course, at 
much higher costs. 


It is undoubtedly correct that the South enjoys an 
economic advantage over New England in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, but this is due to the fact that the raw 
material, cotton, is produced in the South, saving long and 
expensive hauls, and to our other advantages of having 
practically all American workers—people of good, sound 
stock, speaking the same language and understanding and 
appreciating their blessings of American citizenship. In- 
cidentally our milder climate makes the cost of living 
actually lower. 


I want to recommend that all of our members adopt the 
55 hour maximum running time, adhering to this even 
when business improves. The sound reasons for this have 
been explained so often that I will not consume your time 
in detailing them again. 


Permit me to briefly bespeak your active assistance to 
our legislative committee toward defeat of the following 
legislation which is being agitated in some cases by people 
who are not well enough informed on all sides of these 
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‘nestions to know the dangers cf what they are proposing: 

First, special legislation tur women workers: As prac- 
tical manufacturers, you know the practical impossibility 
of operating a mill with one schedule of hours for 
a portion of the workers and another schedule for the 
remainder. Measures of this sort are not being asked for 
by the women workers themselves. 

Second, the anti-injunction bill: This bill, if enacted 
into law would deprive employers of one of their funda- 
mental rights of protection under the law. 

Every business and individual within our state is having 
to economize and manage more carefully, and our state 
government should do likewise. 

As to the future of the textile industry in our state 
and the South generally, provided hostile and hampering 
legislation can be prevented, I believe we will see continued 
growth and expansion, beginning with the next upturn in 
business. It is especially gratifying to see the steady ex- 
tension into more difficult products. We are getting farther 
and farther away from the simple staples and producing 
a wider range of high grade yarns and fabrics. To those 
who are “blazing the way” especial credit is due. 

In the new conditions confronting the textile industry, 
management must prove worthy of its responsibility by 
gradually but steadily working down costs. The history of 
every great war has been the succession of rising costs, high 
prices, great waste and extravagance, followed by depres- 
ion and falling prices. In the inevitable scaling down of 
prices so necessary to restore normal consumption all inter- 
ests must bear a share, but much ean be accomplished by 
management through instilling greater efficiency, and in- 
creasing production per machine and per labor hour. 

In conclusion I wish to add that serving you this past 
year has given me much pleasure. I have enjoyed tre- 
mendously the association with all of you, and assure you 
that your confidence and cooperation has been, and is, 
greatly appreciated. 

The next address was a discussion of proposed changes 
in the tax laws of Georgia, by Col. Robert C. Alston, one 
of the leading attorneys of the state and a close and 
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thorough student of tax and other legislative affairs of 


Georgia. His address, 

An Analysis of Georgia Tax Laws—Present and 
Proposed 

was unanimously accorded to be one of the best discussions 

ever made before the Association. 

“Tt is a very great honor to be permitted to address 
you gentlemen who are in ceed and in truth captains of in 
dustry,” said Col. Alston. “And it is a great pleasure te 
talk to you about a subject which is of the greatest impor 
tance not only to vou and to other manufacturers of the 
state, but also to all citizens of the state. 

“Georgia,” he continued, “holds the ascendeney in the 
southern states in the manufacture of cotton. In 1850 there 
were 35 mills manufacturing cotton in this state. In 1870 
there were 34 mills, and when you consider the times that 
was a remarkable showing. In 1880 there were 40 mills, 
the value of whose products was $6,481,000. In the 40 
years which elapsed between 1880 and 1920, the number of 
mills had grown to 150, and the number of spindles to 
2,500,000, and the value of the products to $220,000,000. So 
you have become an enormous factor in the industrial life of 
the country. The number of persons employed in these 
mills increased to 40,000 in 1920; the bales of cotton con- 
sumed to 717,000, and the annual wage had grown to 
36 millions of dollars. In addition to these 150 mills manu- 
facturing cotton in 1920, there were 24 knitting mills, three 
woolen mills and 7 mills spinning and knitting cotton, mak- 
ing a total of 184 textile manufacturing establishments 

While these figures give ample proof of the greatness 
of this industry, the speaker continued, at the same time 
he said, “I want to ask why Georgia manufacturing plants 
should not consume all the cotton grown in this state? I do 
not want your industry, or any other industry of this state, 
to be drained by burdensome legislation. If Georgia bur- 
dens while other states aid, the result is inevitable. I be- 
lieve that the constitutional amendment which is now being 
proposed has much to retard your industry, and all the 
other industries, and certainly it has nothing to help that 


industry.” 
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Col. Alston then explained the bill now pending before 
the Georgia state legislature providing for drastie changes 
in the provisions of the tax laws of the state, and con- 
tinued : 

“Tn order that we may understand the proposition which 
is now pending before the legislature, it is necessary to first 
see what is the fundamental law under which we are now 
living in the matter of state taxation. 

“Section 2 of Article 7 of the Constitution 
6553), contains the following: 

‘ *All taxation shall be uniform upon the same class of 
subjects, and ad valorem on all property to be taxed within 


the territorial lim.ts of the authority levying the tax, and 
shall be Jevied and collected under general laws’ 


“The Constitution provides certain exemptions of public 


(Code See. 


property; places of religious worship, burial, etc., and these 
exemptions need not be considered. 

“The Bill now pending before the legislature of this 
state seeks to amend this section of the Constitution by sub- 
stituting therefor the following: 

* ‘All taxation shall be uniform upon the same classes 
of subjects, and when ad valorem, assessed on all the prop- 
erty subject to be taxed by this method within the terri 
torial limits of the authority levying the tax, and shall be 
levied and collected under general laws, and for the pur 
poses only authorized by this Constitution.’ 

‘*The General Assembly may, however, impose taxes 
upon the gross earnings of public utility corporations, 
which, when imposed, shall be the only tax assessed against 
them for state purposes; and it may also impose a tax upon 
the output of industrial and manufacturing corporations 
doing business within the state, whether domestic or non 
resident; it may also impose taxes upon incomes, inheri- 
tances, privileges and occupations, which latter class of 
taxes may be graduated, and the laws under which they are 
levied may contain provisions for reasonable exemptions.’ 

‘**The General Assembly shall exempt all property, 
real and personal, from ad valorem taxes for state pur- 

except as the same may be necessary to procure funds 
with which to meet the bonded indebtedness of the state.’ 


“The existing constitutional provision requires that all 


poses 


property shall be taxed on its value; that the taxation shall 
be uniform, and that it shall be levied under general laws. 
It permits classified occupation or priviledged taxes, re- 
quiring uniformity on all occupations in the same elass. It 
permits an inheritance tax. 
“Under this provision we now have the following taxes: 
of eh 
which is exempted under the Constitution; 
“(2) 
“(3) 
“(4) 
“Under the proposed amendment we would have the 


Ad valorem on all kinds of property, exeept that 


Classified occupation taxes; 


Inheritance taxes; and 


Poll taxes. 


following system: 
bad ] ) 
it should become necessary to meet the bonded indebtedness 


No ad valorem taxes for state purposes, unless 


of the state; 
“(2) 


for county and municipal purposes. 


Ad valorem taxes on some or all of the property 
The property which 
is taxed may be classified, and different rates applied 
thereto; 

“(3) 


rations, and when thus taxed, there shall be no other tax 


Tax on gross earnings of publie utility eorpo- 


upon them for state purposes; but they may be otherwise 
taxed for county and city purposes; 
“(4) 


facturing corporations ; 


A tax upon the output of industrial and manu- 
“(5) A tax on incomes; 
“(6) 
“(7) A tax on privileges and oceupations. 

“(8) Poll tax. 

“Taxes upon Incomes, Jnheritances, Privileges and Oc- 


A tax on inheritances. 


cupations may be graduated, and ‘reasonable exemptions’ 


may be allowed. 
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“The proposed amendment breaks away from the pres- 
ent policy of the state in the following particulars: 

“(a) To all intents and purposes it exempts all prop- 
erty from ad valorem tax for state purposes. That is, it 
provides for segregation of property. The right which is 
reserved to tax property for state uses to pay the bonded 
indebtedness will probably never be used. 

“(b) It permits classification of property for taxation 
when it is taxed by counties and cities, and school districts ; 
and should it be taxed by the state the same right of class- 
ification exists. 

“(e) It permits a tax upon the output of industrial and 
manufacturing corporations. 

“(d) It permits a tax on incomes. 

“Tf ad valorem tax is levied for county or municipal pur- 
poses, it may be levied on classes of property, and different 
rates may prevail for different classes. 

“The inevitable outcome of the adoption of this amend- 
ment will be that the state will be supported by the income 
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tax on individuals and corporations; a gross earnings tax on 
publie utility corporations; a tax on the output of indus- 
trial and manufacturing corporations; occupation, priv- 
ilege, and excise taxes; and inheritance and poll taxes. 
“The burden of the expenditures of the state will be 
taken off of the shoulders of the owners of farm lands, 


city lands, and the owners of personal property, and will, 


in the last analysis, be placed upon the shoulders of those 
who are earning, and upon institutions which are in busi- 
ness—whether they earn, or whether they do not earn 
for the tax on public utility corporations is to be upon ‘gross 
earnings,’ and the tax on manufacturing companies and 
persons is to be upon their ‘output,’ and these taxes will 
have no bearing whatever upon the net earnings of those 
corporations. 

“The men who earn, are, most frequently, the men who 
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employ, and who make employment. To put an undue bur- 


den upon them is to increase the unemployment of the state. 
To put our industries under a burden which they will not 
have if they do business beyond the borders of the state is 


to furnish an incentive to them to go beyond the borders of 


the state, and puts an embargo upon the bringing of other 
industries into the state. 

“To give a large element of the state, which is politieal- 
ly speaking the majority, the power to spend without feel- 
ing the burden of the expenditure, is to take off of those 
persons the incentive for economy in publie affairs; to per- 
mit that majority to spend without feeling the burden, and 
yet to reap the benefits of the expenditure, is to put a 
premium upon reckless expenditure, and a burden upon 
the minority. 

“T submit to you that the state should not depart from 
its fundamental law in the matter of taxation, or in any 
other manner, except to the extent that conditions require 
it. It is argued that our present system of taxation, which 
is based upon uniform ad valorem levies, has lost its day. 

“Let us examine some of the outstanding facts in con- 
nection with the state’s finances, to see if this is true: 

“In ten-year periods, the state’s property assessment, 
property tax, and gross receipts from all sources, except 
hond sales, were as follows: 


Gross Receipts- 


Property All Sources Ex- 


Year Property Tax cept Bond Sales 
1880 ee $ 251,424,000 $ 889,986 $ 2,091,000 
1890 ; ‘ 415,828,000 1,646,682 2,146,694 
1900 . 433,323,000 2,279,282 3,542,069 
1910 ty 766,787,000 3,834,935 5,188,000 
1920 .. 1,346,882,000 6,734,000 11,170,500 


“ 


In 1921 the same items were as follows: Property as- 
sessed, $1,102,000,000; property taxes, $5,510,000; gross 
revenue from all sources except bond sales, $13,904,000. 
In this $13,904,000 there were included the proceeds of 
the sale of the Western & Atlantic Railroad rental for five 
years, ending with the year 1926, that amounted to $2,297,- 
586.21, and temporary loans of $500,000 a year, aggregating 
$2,797,586.21. This left an income for the state from all 
other sources for the year 1921 of $11,107,021.21, whieh is 
about four and a half millions more than the income in 1915, 
and more than twice what it was in 1910, and it is about 
two and two-thirds times what it was in 1905. 

“The increase in Gerogia’s population from 1880 to 


920, reentage of increase in revenue are as fol- 
1920, and the percentage of increase in fol 


lows: 
Per cent Per cent of Ine 

of Increase Georgia's 
Year Population Population Revenue 
1880 .....1,542,000 Bis on a 
1890 . ....1,837,000 19.1 2.6 
1900 ..2,216,000 20.6 65 
[one .. . ..2,609,000 17.7 46.5 
1920 . ..2,895,000 10.9 115.3 
From 1880 to 1920.1,353,000 87 434 


“In 40 years, Georgia’s revenues increased 434 per 
cent, and her population inereased 87 per cent, and her 
property values increased over 500 per cent. Since 1910 
the state has more than doubled its income. In the period 
from 1915 to 1920, the annual income increased about $4,- 
500,000. The present income is practically 5 times as great 
as it was in 1880. 

“The gross amount of taxes paid by the people of 
Georgia in 1920 may be fairly estimated as follows: 
$ 11,170,000 

20,000,000 
20,000,000 


5,693,000 
43,264,000 


SE NN 555 igi ok ajakg RG wet.) wl ales Oh 

To the Counties ...... ‘ Sra Pee 
To the Cities and Towns Be came 

lo the School Districts, and for School Purposes 
lo the Federal Income Tax ....... 
o% . $100,127,000 

6s 7™.: . - 

(This takes no account of taxes paid as custom dues, 


or other Federal license taxes.) 
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“In 1920, the average per capita in the state of these 
items was about $34.50. 

“In 1914 the average tax paid per capita for the entire 
United States was $6.79. 

“Thus we see, the average Georgian in 1920 paid 5 
times as much tax as was paid by the average citizen of 
the United States in 1914. 

“Since the adoption of the present Constitution in 1877 
the bonded debt of the State of Georgia had been reduced 
each year until the amount was in 1920 only $5,718,202. By 
successive refundings and reduction of interest charges, this 
latter item was in 1920, $234,187.50. In 1877, when the 
Constitution was adopted, the bonded indebtedness was $10,- 
644,500, and the interest charge was $719,135. We paid 
this interest charge out of a gross revenue, which in 1880 
was only $2,091,000. 
only about one-third of what it was then, and the revenue 


The annual interest charge now is 


is 5 times as much. 

“The chief sources of the ad valorem taxes in Georgia 
for 1880, 1919, and 1920, are as follows: 

1880 1919 1920 

City and Town Real Es 

tate .. Salis ; .. .$49,007,286 $305,067,976 $344,262,523 
Improved and Wild Lands. 90,493,822 294,766,818 369,888,859 
CRO MURR oozes cals wes 21,017,634 63,427,932 69,142,139 
Merchandise te. aa 12,012,755 61,191,559 77,515,231 
Cotton and Other Factories 1,640,000 57,893,634 67,843,862 

“Tt is worth while to examine as to what we have done 


for public schools and higher education in this state since 
1880. The following is a statement in ten-year periods ot 


these appropriations since 1880: 


Year Public Schools Colleges, Ete 
BeOe «Kees $ 150,000 $ 22,000 
Been Ka .008 : ’ 638,000 59,000 
i ..». 1,440,000 88,000 
to. a Siitnk sw aise aod 2,250,000 317,000 
to) ; : 4.000.000 1,258,000 
Gan 32% 4,500,000 1,250,000 


“This takes no account of the city, county, and school 
district assessments. We have grown from $150,000 a year 
in 1880, to $4,500,000 a year in 1921 for public sehools. 
We have grown from $22,000 a year in 1880 in colleges, to 
$1,250,000 in 1921. 
state, counties, and school districts for public education 


The whole amount appropriated by 


in Georgia of all kinds is now running at a rate well over 
$15,000,000 per year. 

“In 1879 there were 1,888 Confederate pensioners upon 
They received $70,000. In 1919 there 
were 13,735 pensioners, including widows, and they re- 
ceived $1,237,000. It is estimated that in 1922 the amount 
to be paid to pensioners by the State of Georgia will be 
$2,300,000. 

“As a matter of comparison of the expenditures of the 


the rolls of Georgia. 


state in 1880 and in 1920, some of the principal items of 
the state’s expenditures are set out for those respective 


years, and are as follows: 


1880 1920 
$ 12,000 Academy for the Blind ; * 40,000 
49,000 Civil Establishment 361,000 
8,700 Agricultural Department ; 205,000 
70,000 Pensions ........ : 1,280,000 
131,000 Milledgeville Sanitarium 1,241,000 
121,000 Legislative Pay Roll 113,000 
162.000 School Fund es 4,000,000 
Georgia Tech Kiatele« . 125,000 
Agricultural Schools P 248,000 
Highway Department 1,795,000 

South Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical 

College (Valdosta) 72,500 
State Normal College 74,000 
State University—Support Fund 108,000 
“es Ae —Agricultural College 132,000 
—Smith-Lever 120,000 
—Summer School ‘ 13,500 
Training School for Boys 30,000 
Training School for Girls ‘ 30,000 
Tubercular Sanitarium ° 60,000 
Vocational Education .. : 36,000 


“Some of the principal sources of revenue for the year 


1920 are as follows: 
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$1,825,000 
346,000 
1,721,000 


Farm lands with improvements 
Farm live stock 

City and town real estate 
Motor vehicle fees 1,850,000 
Rental, Western & Atlantic 540,000 
Merchandise 385,000 


“The Tax Act of 1921 brought many new subjects under 
the occupation taxes, and imposed a new tax on gasoline. 
Occupation taxes are wholly apart from ad valorem taxes, 
and the state has the power, under the existing Constitution, 
to tax or withhold taxes from occupations. It needs no new 
power on that. It has the power now to classify oceupa- 
tions, limited only by the fact that all occupations in the 
same class must be taxed uniformly, and classifications 
must be on a reasonable basis. The proposed amendment 
does not remove those restrictions which are on the power 
of the state in reference to occupation taxes, and of course 
those limitations ought not to be removed. So far as tax- 
ing occupations is concerned, the state’s power is as full 
now as it seeks to have. 

“The state sold the Western & Atlantic rentals in 1921 
for a period of five years, for the purpose of paying up 
accrued indebtedness. That brought the state into good 
financial condition. The wisdom of that sale, in the cir- 
cumstances, cannot be questioned, and the business ability 
of Governor Hardwick in making the sale is fully approved. 
To take the 
place of that, the legislature enacted a law taxing gasoline, 


Those rentals amount to $540,000 a year. 


which is now bringing into the state a revenue estimated to 
run at about $940,000 per annum. The state thus filled the 
void made by the sale of the rentals, and $400,000 more. 
When the five-year period shall have run out, the state will 
drop back into having the rental, to-wit, $540,000, and the 
income from the tax on gasoline, which we may well sup- 
pose will not decrease, and that which has brought the state 
a present increase of $400,000, will then bring the state an 
increase of $940,000. So, under the present system of tax- 
ation, Governor Hardwick and the legislature have made 
provision for a $400,000 increase, and $940,000 increase, 
beginning at the end of the year 1926. 

“In the very excellent address of Governor Hardwick, 
delivered at the Johnson County Fair, which has been print- 
ed, and which contains the gist of his argument in favor 
of the proposed amendment, he states: ‘The revenue for 
1922, in my judgment, will be fully $400,000 greater than 
that of 1921, this increase representing the excess of the 
amount that will be collected from the gasoline tax over 
and above the amount of the W. & A. rentals for the year, 
which will be discounted to pay the debts of 1921, if the 
Supreme Court of the state should sustain the W. & A. 
rental Act, as I confidently anticipate. Consequently the 
revenue for 1922 will pay the appropriations already made 
for that year, with reasonable allowances for unavoidable 
and necessary deficiencies.’ 

The Supreme Court did sustain the Western & Atlantic 
rental Act, under which the sale was made. Here we have 
Governor Hardwick’s statement, that the present system 
of financing will pay the appropriations already made for 
1922, ‘with reasonable allowances for unavoidable and neces- 
sary deficiencies.’ 

“The state should not want a system which will produce 
more of revenue than is sufficient to meet its appropriations 
‘with reasonable allowance for unavoidable and necessary 
deficiencies.’ The people ought not to be asked to provide 
for unreasonable allowances and for avoidable and unneces- 
sary deficiencies. 
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“TI submit to you that the state cannot be in an emer- 
gency, when it has a tax system which is producing a rev- 
enue sufficient to pay appropriations which have been made 
for the year 1922, and which will make reasonable allow- 
ances for unavoidable and necessary defficiencies, and when 
over and above that, has provided in one item alone for an 
increase in revenue of $400,000 to begin with, which will 
amount to $940,000 in 1926. Especially is this true, when 
the appropriations in 1922 do not represent a stagnant con- 
dition of appropriations, but which are extremely progres- 
sive, showing at least a doubling of those appropriations 
in a ten-year period. 

“Tt must be edmitted that the proposed amendment is 
radical, is drastic, is revolutionary. I earnestly assert, that 
a system which is doing what the present system is doing 
for the State of Georgia, does not need the radical, drastic, 
and revolutionary changes which are proposed. 

“Let us see if this system is over-assessing any class 
of property. In 1919 the special tax commission made a 
report, from which we take the following: 

In 1912 all 36% of 

In 1918 ‘* 25% *' 
Real Estate: 

In 1912 

In 1918 
Farm Implements: 

In 1912 

In 1918 
Live Stock: 

In 1912 

In 1918 + 
Public Service Corporations: 

In 1912 * 30% 

In 1918 hs “s scum te 88st 

“So it will be seen that every class of property was 
paying in 1918 on a smaller percentage of its value than 
in 1912 except public service corporations. 

“So no owner of property can complain that his class 
of property is being over-assessed. 

“In such a general under-assessment, one tax payer may 
very well be further under the line than another, but all are 
well under the line fixed by statute. 

“Let us analyse some of these assessments a little fur- 
ther. In 1920 Georgia valued for taxation 33,190,000 acres 
of improved farm lands, buildings, and fences, at $365,- 
052,000. The same year the Census Bureau valued 25,431,- 
000 acres of farm lands, buildings, fences, at $1,138,000,- 
000. The difference between the real and assessed values 
was $762,948,000. The state assessed 7,750,000 more acres 
than the Census Bureau valued, yet the value on the smaller 
acreage shows that the larger acreage is assessed at only 
about 30 per cent of the value of the smaller acreage. Tak- 
ing the value of the smaller acreage, we find that there are 
$762,948,000 of value in this one item alone which is un- 
assessed. 

“The real value of Georgia’s taxable property is not 
less than $4,000,000,000. It is assessed at $1,102,000,000. 
If the assessment were brought to fifty per cent of the 
actual value the income of the state would be increased 
approximately $5,000,000 per annum. This does not mean 
that more intangible property would have to be uncovered; 
it simply means that if all the property now on the tax 
books were brought to a fifty per cent basis, the income 
of the state would be far more than enough to meet the 
demands which can be reasonably made upon the treas- 
ury for a very long time in the future. That is another way 
of saying that if all property on the tax books were assess- 
ed as Atlanta property is assessed, there would be no need 
for discussion of the state’s income.” 

At this juncture Col. Alston quoted reports made by 


property was assessed at its value 
47 % 
35% 
43% 
25% 
40% 
30% 
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offieials of the states of North Carolina and California, 
which have in effect tax legislation similar to that pro- 
posed in Georgia. These reports showed very conclusively 
that since the enactment of this legislation, “all the taxes 
are much higher than they have ever been in the history of 
the states”; that the cost of government had increased much 
greater than the growth of the population of the states; 
and the speaker brought out that a similar result.in Georgia 
would be inevitable if the proposed legislation were 
adopted. 

In continuing his discussion of the proposed bill, Col. 
Alston said: 

“The inevitable result of the proposed method of tax- 
ation would be to put another income tax upon the people 
of Georgia like that now used by the Federal Government. 
In 1919 there were 58,930 returns of income taxes made 
in Georgia to the Federal Government. The per cent of the 
population returning incomes in that year was 2.03. The 
whole taxes paid by people living in Georgia, and corpo- 
rations in Georgia, 1920, to the Federal Government amount- 
ed to $43,264,000. If the same exemptions were allowed 
in Georgia as in the Federal Government, the result would 
be to put the tax for the support of the State of Georgia, 
or an enormous part of it, upon the shoulders of a fraction 
more than two per cent of the people. If the exemptions 
under the proposed law of Georgia should be carried lower 
than those allowed under the Federal Government, the re- 
sult would be to broaden it a little, maybe as much as 5 
per eent. Let us suppose it was broadened to 5 per cent, 
the result then would be that the burdens of Government 
were placed by 95 per cent of the people upon the shoulders 
of 5 per cent. There are certain results that are perfectly 
inevitable from this, one of them is that this burden upon 
business will stagnate business. Business is now absolutely 
staggering under income taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government. Under the incentive to spend where you do 
not pay, and to reap where you do not sow, this burden is 
bound to mount. The state’s expenditures under that sys- 
tem will run from the 11 million dollars of today, to 50 
or 75 million dollars in a few years. California’s budget 
went, under a similar system, from 14 millions to nearly 
100 millions. That means that the majority are given an 
incentive to oppress the minority in the matter of taxation; 
and the power to tax is a power to destroy. If we are 
wrong in that then the men who constitute the 5 per cent, 
and who pay, will themselves assume and take the mastery 
of the state, out of the bare fact that they pay, for it is 
against human nature to pay without reaping; to support 
a state, without leading the state. The men who support the 
state are entitled to control it. That does not necessurily 
mean that the man must support the state with money 
alone, for we may support it with service, as well as with 
money, but the men who have an opportunity for support- 
ing with service make only an infinitesimally small percent- 
age of the whole, and that class of men become almost 
negligible. 

“There is no law or thought that has been proposed in 
my time which holds so much of danger for the average man 
as this law does. It comes nearer to holding the germs of 
changing a citizen into a subject than anything which has 
been submitted within my knowledge. 

‘It is argued that intangible properties like money, notes, 
and accounts, do not pay their share of the taxation. I am 
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convinced that money, notes, and accounts are taxed upon 
a percentage smaller than that which applies to other class- 
es of property. Speaking for myself, I am willing to pro- 
vide a means which will remedy it. The State Tax Com- 
mission, in 1919, correctly stated the reason for this con- 
dition, and that was, that this class of property could not 
stand, and would not stand the rigid tax methods which 
would be applied to it if it were fairly brought out. The 
condition is summarized by that Commission as follows: 
“The interference of the law causes resentment and the cit- 
izen decides to retaliate by evading the law, and public 
opinion backs him up in it.” If there be need of chang- 
ing our present law so as to classify intangible preperties, 
then let us change the law in that respect. The need of 
classifying intangible property is no need of providing that 
there shall be no tax on ariy sort of property for the sup- 
port of the state. It is no need of practically exempting 
from taxation for the support of the state ninety-five per 
cent of its people, nor is it a reason for classifying all other 
property, or for permitting various classes of property to 
be exempt. Nor is it a reason for declaring that there shall 
be a tax on the output of manufacturers or a gross income 
tax upon public utilities. 

“T regard the tax on the output of manufacturing en- 
terprises as possessing the greatest possible danger. The 
state is not yet recognized as a manufacturing state. It is 
still principally an agricultural state. It has suffered 
from lack of diversification of crops; then its principal 
crop has suffered from the ravages of the -boll weevil. 
Then the farmer who has diversified has found no market 
for the crops which he has raised in his efforts to diversify. 
If this were a manufacturing state there would be a great- 
er market for manufactured products of all kinds. 


“Why should there be a tax upon each bolt of cloth 
manufactured, upon each ton of pig-iron or steel or other 
iron products, upon each case of soft drinks, or upon each 
unit of other things which are manufactured in the state? 
That burden put on manufacturing, forces manufacturers to 
seek other places. It puts a burden upon the use of the 
raw materials of the state. It prevents a development of 
manufacturing enterprises in the state. Why should there 
be a gross income tax upon public utility corporations? If 
their income is to be taxed, why should it not be upon a 
net basis? The public utilities in Georgia are assessed on 
an ad valorem basis higher than any other class of property 
in Georgia. Their constant increase in taxation must have 
been satisfactory to the state. 

“The proposition does not stop with these things. After 
a manufacturer has organized his corporation, and the 
publie utility man has organized and operated his railroad, 
and those properties have paid all that the state has exacted 
of them, the tax does not end, but if there happens to be 
a net proceeds and that goes into the hands of individuals, 
those individuals must then pay another tax by way of an 
income tax on the same earnings. 

“The welfare of the farmer does not lie in stagnating 
manufactures; it lies in promoting them. It does not lie 
in stifling public utilities, but in promoting them. It does 
not lie in taking away the incentive for business, but in 
promoting that incentive. No citizen is ever well served by 
a government which takes from him more taxes than are 
necessary, and the highest aim of statecraft should be equal- 
ity of distribution of the burdens of the government as well 
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as equality of distribution of the benefits of the govern- 
ment.” 

In concluding his discussion of this subject, Col. Alston 
said, “The Department of Commerce and labor of Georgia 
reports that there are 2,678 industrial plants in this state. 
These industries employ about 44,709 persons, and their 
pay roil amounts to $92,800,000, and the value of their 
products is $503,568,000. These figures of industry appear 
large only in comparison with earlier figures. But the state 
cannot expect further growth of manufacturing enterprises 
while she holds a hanging sword over the heads of those 
whose brain and brawn and money must be utilized to 
build up our people. In your behalf, and in behalf of those 
enterprises which ought to come and ought to be establish- 
ed, I urger that you exert your full influence to the end 
that no such vagary as is involved in this tax bill be now 
imposed upon the people ‘of this state.” 

The next speaker was H. M. Stanley, Chairman of the 
State Industrial Commission, Atlanta, who made a brief re- 
port on “The Georgia Workman Compensation Law After 
Twelve Months’ Operation.” 

Following Mr. Stanley’s brief remarks, the members 
heard a timely address on “Staple Cotton” presented by 
Professor John R. Fain, of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens, Ga. The speaker told of some of the aims 
and needs for the correct cultivation of cotton in this terri- 
tory, and made an appeal to the manufacturers that they 
assist in the development of cotton growing by seeing that 
“the poorer qualities are discounted and the growers of 
better cotton are rewarded.” He spoke in the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. A. M. Soule, president of the college, and 
said in part: 

The Production of Better Staples. 

The production of fiber cotton of good length is not a 
natural condition, and a high yield of lint is more or less 
This is particularly 
Earliness, a charae- 


antagonistic to good length of staple. 
true of staple over an inch in length. 
teristic very much to be desired under boll weevil conditions, 
is also antagonistic to good staple. To produce, therefore, 
a high-yielding, early cotton of good staple will require, in 
the future, a great deal more attention to developing and 
maintaining cottons than has been given to this work in the 
past. It must be kept in mind also that the general tend- 
ency of the plant is to revert toward the original, and that 
it takes not only a considerable amount of work to produce 
a good cotton, but that it takes continued work to mamtain 
a good cotton. 

Very few persons are competent to do, or are interested 
in doing, the tedious work necessary to develop and main- 
tain a good cotton. There are very few also, who have the 
necessary investment in equipment to carry on this work in 
a way to be safe and efficient. 

Is there a sufficient incentive to produce cotton of good 


staple? I quote from a paper read by Professor R. R. 


Childs, of the Georgia State College of Agriculture, before 
the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, which 


met in this city in February: 


‘*A comparison of the best long staple uplands with the 
best short staple uplands tested at the various experiment 
stations brings out some very interesting facts. At the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, the average yields 
of the four best short staple cottons, %-1 inch, for the last 
four years was 938 pounds of lint cotton per acre, while 
the four best long staple uplands gave a yield of only 710 
pounds a difference of 228 pounds. In three out of four 
years the short staple gave the highest value per acre, the 
exception being in 1919 when the prices on long staple were 
very high. Meade cotton with a staple of about 1% inches 
has given yield of 570 pounds per acre, but has ranked 
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first in value every year grown. Reports from the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station show for a four-year period an aver- 
age yield of 1581 pounds ef seed cotton per acre for the 
best short staples and 1236 pounds for the best long staple, 
a difference of 345 pounds. At the North Carolina Station 
the average results for ten ‘years give 664 pounds lint 
cotton per acre for the best short cottons and 417 pounds 
for the best long staple cottons, a difference of 247 pounds 
In value per acre the short cotton ranked first in six of 
the ten years. Twenty-two tests made in Mississippi cov 
ering a period of eight years show that in nineteen out of 
the twenty-two tests, the best short staples gave the high- 
est yield per acre, but that in fifteen of the twenty-two 
tests the long staple gave a higher value per acre. It is 
worthy of note that the lone staples grown at these sta- 
tions were mostly selections made by the station.’’ 


This has reference to cotton 14% inch and bettter. 
keep in mind that staple is a variety characteristic, varied 
As growers, we have not always 


Let us 


by seasonal conditions. 
had before us the production of good staple as one of the 
principal ends in view. In fact, we have worshiped more 
at the shrine of High-Per-Cent-of-Lint. 

In studying unimproved varieties, two characteristics 
are found that have considerable influence on staple. First, 
the butterfly type, which gives a variation on the seed it- 
self of from 44 to 14 of an inch, in extreme eases. Profes- 
sor Childs estimates that 30 per cent of some of the unim- 
proved varieties are of this type of cotton. Secondly, there 
is the variation in length of staple grown on different 
stalks that will be fully as wide. Both of these can be elim- 
inated only by very careful selection. 

We shall continue to grow the poorer type of cotton 
unless a sufficient differential between good cotton and 
short, irregular-fibered cotton is made to induce the grow- 
ers to produce the better cotton. Your Association can be 
of very material help in promoting the production of 
better cotton in the state, if you will see to it that the 
poorer qualities are discounted and the growers of better 
cotton are rewarded. 

Investigations made this spring by Frank C. Ward, of 
the State Agricultural College, indicate that a great many 
buyers are afraid to risk their own judgment in buying 
staple and that they buy on the reputation of the commu- 
nity or the seller. This makes it difficult to start a move- 
ment for better cotton in a community where inferior cot- 
ton has been grown; it is almost impossible to change the 
habits of a community without a period of education. 

The first and most important thing to be done is to 
standardize short cotton around an inch; for unquestionably 
the future cotton trade is going to be based on the quality 
rather than on the quantity of the product. 

The College has been working for the past fifteen years 
on a variety of cotton having, as the characteristics to be 
combined, earliness, yield, disease resistance, inch staple, 
and high oil content of seed. It is believed that the work 
The production in the season of 1921 
rather 


has been successful. 
of thirteen bales of cotton on fifteen acres under 
heavy infestation of the boll weevil is evidence of results 
as far as earliness and yield are concerned. Plantings 
have been made this spring of Foster, a 144-inch cotton, 
and Meade, a 15%-inch cotton, to be earried along in the 
same way. 

One of the problems, that come to the institution from 
time to time is the development of sentiment in favor of 
better seed. To try to foster this sentiment, the Georgia 
Breeders’ Association was formed. This Association has 
been in existence for some years, but the work has de- 
veloped slowly, due in part, at least, to the fact that much 
of the work has to be carried on by correspondence. A 
full-time man is needed to promote and encourage the de- 


velopment and use of better seed. An effort was made this 
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spring to establish brands for planting seed and to put on 
an advertising campaign, but it fell through, partly be- 
cause the work had to be done by correspondence. 

One of the worst sources of the deterioration of cotton 
is from gin-mixed seed and the hybrids that have come 
from such mechanical mixtures. A movement has been 
started by the Extension Division of the Agricultural Col- 
lege to grow only one variety of cotton in a tommunity 
at five points in the state. It requires a good deal of edu- 
cation and a good deal of work to interest all the people 
in a community in one proposition, even though that propo- 
sition will be ultimately of value. One of the greatest fac- 
tors, found so far, in the accomplishment of this end is to 
arrange with the local gin to gin only one variety of cot- 
ton. When a producer contemplates having to go some dis- 
tance to another gin, he usually falls into line. So far, it 
has been only in the exceptional community that this prop- 
osition could be developed. Another obstacle that has to be 
overcome is the lack of appreciation of, or indifference 
to, the value of well selected seed, as compared with gin- 
run seed. There is great need at this time of a seed center 
in each county that will furnish seed of the most desirable 
type for the community. 

What would it be worth to the mills of the state to have 
produced a uniform inch cotton, or to have developed com- 
munities where cotton of 144, 114, or even 15% could be 
had? This can be accomplished, but an immense amount 
of work will be required to “put it over.” 

This address completed the morning program and at the 
adjournment of this session, a luncheon was served to the 
members and guests. After the luncheon, an inter-city golf 
match between cotton manufacturers was played on the 
club course, the representatives of the various cities in the 
tournament being as follows: Atlanta, Lee Jordan and 
George Harris; West Point, Lafayette Lanier and R. W. 
Jennings; LaGrange, Cason J. Callaway and J. A. Baugh; 
Thomaston, R. E. Hightower and R. M. Matthews; Colum- 
bus, Fred Gordon and Mr. Dismukes; Gainesville, D. W. 
Anderson and Mr. Stone; Rome, J. S. Bachman and Mr. 
Matthews. This tournament was staged under th¢ super- 
vision of “Bobby” Jones, the greatest amateur golfer in 
the world, and “Chip” Robert, of Atlanta. Two trophies 
were given, a team trophy and an individual low Score 
trophy. The former, the choice of a golf club at the 
club shop, was won by the team representing Rome, Messrs. 
Bachman and Matthews; the individual low score was 
made by Mr. Dismukes, of Columbus, the trophy being the 
selection of a club from a downtown store. 

A number of the manufacturers formed a gallery for 
the teams in this tournament, while others, due to the slight- 
ly disagreeable weather outside, remained within the club- 
house and spent the afternoon before a great log fire. 

At 6:30 Tuesday evening, the executive session of the 
Association was held, at which time report was made by 
the Nominations Committee, and new officers for the As- 
sociation during the coming year were elected. The re- 
port of this committee, made by the Chairman R. C. Free- 
man, was unanimously adopted, and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Lee M. Jordan, of Atlanta. 

Ist Vice-President, W. H. Hightower, of Thomaston. 

2nd Vice-President, George S. Harris, of Atlanta. 

3rd Vice-President, T. J. Callaway, of Milstead. 

Seeretary-Treasurer, P. E. Glenn, of Atlanta. 


and requirements. 
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Other official business was transacted at this exeeutive 
session, after which the delegates were served with a de- 
lightful dinner. This occasion was presided over by Pres 
ident-Elect Jordan, who, after the meal, called upon several 
of the leading members of the organization for three-min- 
ute talks, among these speakers being R. C. Freeman, Fred 
B. Gordon, W. J. Vereen and Fuller E. Callaway. After 
the dinner dancing was enjoyed until a late hour when one 
of the best of the Association’s conventions slipped into 


history. 


An Interesting Booklet. 





Cotton manufacturers confronted with the problem of 
conditioning or cleaning the air in the mill will be interest- 
ed in a new bulletin issued by the Bayley Manufacturing 
Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, Wis., deseribing their 
Bayley turbo air washer and air conditioner. This sys- 
tem was designed primarily for the purpose of cleansing 
air, says the bulletin, but it can be used with equal facilitity 
for conditioning the air after the impurities have been re- 
moved. As an air conditioner, it is stated, this equipment 
was designed to render a five-fold service: to cleanse the 
air and raise the relative humidity to a required standard; 
cleaning the air without increasing its relative humidity; 
cleaning the air and reducing the relative humidity; clean- 
ing and cooling the air by reducing the atmospheric tem- 
perature of the air; and cleaning and heating the air by 
passing it through a series of tempering coils. — 

A brief description of the operation of this system fol- 
lows: First, there is the fresh air intake, which is follow- 
ed by the tempering coils which raise the atmospheric tem- 
perature of the air before it enters the spray chamber, this 
being essential in extremely cold weather to prevent freez- 
ing of the spray. Next comes the diffusing plates, after 
which is the spray chamber containing the atomizer, the 
heart of the system. Here the air passes through a finely 
distributed water spray. The atomizer is deserving of spe- 
cial mention, consisting of three principal parts, an electric 
motor with waterproof frame, a cone-shaped atomizing 
rotor and the water delivery nozzle. The water is delivered 
through the nozzle to the center of the rotor which is revolv- 
ing and is provided with a set of atomizing pins in its 
periphery. The water flows outward from the center of this 
rotor until it encounters the atomizing pins which churn 
it into a fine spray and the centrifugal force generated by 
the rotary motion of the cone and water distributes the 
spray radially from the center of the rotor. Emphasis 
is placed on the construction of this unit, which, it is stated, 
prevents it from clogging. 

The air passes from this spray chamber through a set 
of eliminator plates which are designed to remove excess 
moisture in the air, and from these through the reheating 
coils where the temperature is regulated to the exact re- 
quirement. It is taken from these coils by a fan which 
draws the air through the washer and delivers it to the 
distributing ducts and through them to the rooms to be 
supplied. 

The booklet, which has 32 pages, contains other infor- 
mation concerning this system, as well as the air washer 
system without the conditioning feature, and describes the 
different sizes and types made to suit varying conditions 
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Popular Textile Chemistry 


BY JAMES A. BRANEGAN 


PRESIDENT, KALI 
Sodium Nitrite “NaNO...” 

In recent years there has come into use a variety of 
dyes known as “developed” colors, “diazotized” colors, ete., 
such as paranitraniline red for calico printing and dyeing, 
and the well known developed black for hosiery. These 
dyes represent a class of colors which we might consider 
unfinished products when applied to the goods and with 
the aid of sodium nitrite they are developed (diazotized) 
and finished while on the fiber. This finishing process 
with nitrite renders the dye insoluble and extremely fast. 

In chemistry there are two acids of nitrogen which al- 
though very similar in formula are very different in the 
reactions. One is Nitric Acid, symbol HNO, and the other 
is Nitrous Acid, HNO,. In these formulas H is the symbol 
for hydrogen, N for nitrogen and O for oxygen, and where 
no figure follows a symbol it means one atom; the figure 
after the O meaning that number of atoms of oxygen. From 
this it can readily be seen that both nitric and nitrous acid 
contain the same number of atoms of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, but nitric acid contains three atoms of oxygen while 
nitrous acid contains only two atoms, and this one atom 
makes a big difference in the chemical reaction of the two 
acids. The nitric acid is always ready to give up its oxygen 
to a substance that has an affinity for more of that element 
and we call that process “oxidizing.” The nitrous acid acts 
in an entirely different way. With certain coal tar radicals, 
such as aniline oil, paranitraniline, ete., it gives up its 
nitrogen to these radicals while its hydrogen and oxygen 
combine with more hydrogen, set free by the reaction, to 
form water H,O. We call these reactions diazotizing— 
“di” refers to two parts and “azot” is from the French 
A free translation of diazotizing would 
’ which is exactly what 


word for nitrogen. 
be “Adding two atoms of nitrogen,’ 
we do when we diazotize. 

The soda salts of nitric and nitrous acids react in a 
manner similar to the acids themselves, particularly if 
free acid such as muriatic is present. We call the sodium 
salt of nitrie acid “sodium nitrate,’ and nitrous acid be- 
comes “Sodium Nitrite” and it is the latter salt which is 
used in the dyehouse. The technical name for soda is 
“Natrona” and its symbol is Na and Sodium Nitrite is 
NaNO,, meaning one atom of sodium, one of nitrogen and 
two of oxygen. In other words the hydrogen of nitrous 
acid is replaced by sodium and it becomes sodium nitrite. 

This reaction is shown in the following graphic formula: 


CAUSTIC NITROUS NITRITE 
SODA ACID OF SODA WATER 


Na NO, = NaNOz + HO 


Note how the hydrogen in the nitrous acid combines 
with the oxygen and hydrogen in the caustic soda to form 
water, while the sodium goes to the nitrous acid radical 
to form sodium nitrite. Soda ash can be used in the 
process instead of caustiv, the nitrite of soda so produced 
being the same. The salts of nitrous acid are always called 
nitrites, while the salts of nitric acid are nitrates. 

Nitrous acid for nitrites is produced in various ways, 
but the up-to-date method is by the “Fixation of Nitrogen” 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 

from air. This process is electrical and needs a cheap 
source of energy, usually water. Nitrogen products from 
air have been largely developed in Norway and in Germany 
during the war, and for this reason most of our nitrites 
have heretofore been imported. However, since the war 
our chemists have made much progress in the development 
of nitrogen products from air and we can look forward 
to the day when all our sodium nitrite demands will be 
met in this country. A small amount of nitrite of soda has 
been produced in this country as a by-product in the manu- 
facture of metallic nitrates, but this amount is small. 

Sulphur (Brimstone). 

Although limited to a few bleaching processes, partic- 
ularly wool, sulphur is an important article in the dye- 
house. All the other products I have written about in 
“Popular Textile Chemistry” have been acids, salts and 
compounds of the various elements, but sulphur is an ele- 
ment itself, uncombined with any other element and prac- 
tically pure. Its commercial name is sulphur and its tech- 
nical name is the same. Its symbol is “S” and you will 
note that this symbol appeared in many products mention- 
ed in these articles such as sulphurie acid (H,SO,), Glaub- 
er’s salt (Na,SO,), sodium sulphide (Na,S), ete. Sulphur 


is frequently called “Brimstone,” but this name correctly 
applies to the crude rock from which the impure European 


grades are obtained. Our own sulphur from the Gulf 
States is procured from a different source and is obtained 
practically pure. Foreign sulphur, which until about 
twenty years ago our only source of supply, is found mostly 
in Italy (Sicily) and Japan. This foreign sulphur is 
found mixed with rock, mostly limestone and calcium sul- 
phate. This rock is mined and the sulphur is melted out 
or distilled off. The first runnings are known as thirds 
and is in the form of yellowish grey lumps, subsequent re- 
fining gives seconds and firsts, the latter being the better 
grade of commercial sulphur. In our own country was 
known to exist in vast layers in Louisiana and Texas. But 
it is hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth and 
over it are alternate strata of rock, clay, quicksand, mud 
and water, and the problem was how to develop it, as min- 
ing was impossible. American ingenuity findly solved 
the problem by driving a pipe to the sulphur. Inside of 
this pipe is a smaller pipe and between the two pipes super- 
heated steam is forced down to the sulphur layer. The 
superheated steam melts the sulphur which is forced to the 
surface through the inner pipe. This melted sulphur is 
pumped into bins where the water runs off and the sulphur 
hardens. It is then broken up and loaded on cars. This 
American sulphur as it comes from the ground needs no 
further purification for commercial purposes and is equal 
to the first grade of foreign. 

The “roll” sulphur used in bleaching is made by melt- 
ing the sulphur in brick retorts and running into moulds. 
While this is being done part of the sulphur volatilizes 
and collects on the walls of the retort in a very pure and 
light form. This is afterwards swept from the walls 
and is known as “Flowers of Sulphur.” It is used for 
pharmaceutical and other purposes where a very pure 
grade is required. The grade known as “Flour” is simply 
the roll sulphur ground in a mill until pulverized. 
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Georgia Manufacturers’ Association 


On Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 18, the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ Association held its seventh an- 
nual convention at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Every 
program of the sessions during both days included dis- 
cussions of a number of subjects, important and interest- 
ing not only to the Georgia manufacturers composing the 
membership of this Association, but to other manufacturers 
as well. 


The First Session 


was brought to order on Wednesday morning by President 
Baker, and the visiting manufacturers were welcomed to 
the city by Engene R. Black, representing the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. The response was made by W. J. 
Pierpont, of Savannah, a vice-president of the Association. 
Presentation of the reports of Secretary John W. Yopp 
and Treasurer Henry E. Watkins was made at this session, 
and President Baker then read his annual address, in 
which he reviewed the work of the Association during the 
past year, and the immediate plans for the future. His 
address follows in part: 

“During the past year we have been in a period of busi- 
ness depression such as this country has not seen in many 
years. I doubt seriously if our country has ever experi- 
enced such a siege in all its history, but happily we seem 
to be passing the peak, and with every industry lending 
its aid, readjustment and reconstruction are progressing 
as rapidly as might be expected. In this readjustment our 
Association has shouldered its full share of the burden.” 

From this optimistic prediction for better times Mr. 
Baker turned his attention to the importance of manufac- 
turing in the United States and Georgia. He declared 
that in recent years manufacturing in Georgia had far 
outstripped agriculture. 

“More persons are employed now in the factories of the 
country than on the farms. Thirty-one per cent of the 
population is engaged in manufacturing production against 
26 per cent in agriculture. Census figures for 1920 show 
the number of employed in agriculture is less than double 
the number so oceupied in 1870, while in manufacturing 
ind mechanical industries the number is now five times 
is great as in 1870. This shows something of the value 
of our industries to the communities in which they are lo- 
cated, and that every encouragement should be given them 
if they are to be developed to greater service and useful- 
ness. 

Mr. Baker then discussed taxation and the proposal of 
1 state income tax, which he firmly opposed. The greater 
portion of his speech dealt with his reasons for opposition 
to any proposed changes in taxation at the present time. 

“In the matter of taxation the manufacturer occupies 
an unique position,” said Mr. Baker. “Coming into busi- 
ness relations with the farmers he knows them to be con- 
scientious men, seeking only a square deal and a fair re- 
turn for their capital and labor. The manufacturer must 
sell his product in order to finally complete his cycle of 
activity, and in the final analysis the heaviest portion of 
taxes are paid by the consumer. Our lawmakers must be 
careful lest they enact some form of taxation that they 
may make tax collectors of manufacturers and ‘ business 
men by pyramiding taxes all along the line, resulting in the 





farmer having to pay much more for a finished product, due 
to the fact that each hand through which the commodity 
passes on its way to point of consumption has assessed a 
tax against the price. What profiteth a man to change a 
system of taxation in order to increase his burden? And 
that is what would happen. What would be designed to 
help the farmer would in reality hurt him because it would 
force higher prices for the things he bought. That is no 
doubt the reason that the farmers of North Carolina have 
asked for a repeal of the income tax in that state. 
“Georgia can invite capital and larger population only 
when our state compares favorably with its neighbors in 


the matter of taxation. Being pledged to promote the 





PRESIDENT W. B. BAKER. 


' 
manufacturing and business welfare of Georgia, our Asso- 


ciation must see that this important matter is equitably 
worked out. We cannot afford to block the development of 
industries and the investment of capital.” 

The Second Session. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session the manufacturers 
were addressed briefly by Thomas W. Hardwick, Gover- 
nor of Georgia. The governor was scheduled to discuss the 
proposed state income tax, but he declared in his opening 
remarks that inasmuch as he understood practically all 
of the delegates were to attend a debate between Ex-gover- 
nor John M. Slaton and himself on this subject on Wed- 
nesday evening, it would be repetition to discuss the matter 
in the afternoon meeting. He directed the trend of his 
remarks to the accomplishments of the present state admin- 
istration, the condition of the state’s affairs, and declared 
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that far more important than any method of raising reve- 
nue was the manner in which it was expended. He said 


in part: 


“IT am very glad of the opportunity to meet and greet 
so many of Georgia’s solid and substantial citizens. It 
would have been a real pleasure for me this afternoon to 
have gone thoroughly into this tax matter with you. How- 
ever, since one of the most distinguished of Georgia’s sons 
and myself are to discuss this subject tonight, and since 
my information is that most of you intend to attend that 
meeting, I will not inflict on you any argument on this 
subject. I do, however, want to say just a word about 
your business affairs. 

“Before I do that, however, I want to get one thing 
out of vour minds. In certain bills introduced in the State 
Legislature on the tax question, an amendment has been 
proposed to the constitution of Georgia with a provision 
providing for a tax on the gross output of manufacturing 
plants. Permit me to say that your present speaker has 
never favored that proposition and never will. I am also 
happy to inform you that the gentlemen who proposed that 
proposition are now thoroughly convinced that it is wrong. 

“We do not propose to hamper Georgia industrially. 
We do not propose to add one single penny more than is 
necessary to your burdens. The question is the equalization 
of the burden. Let me say that I feel strongly the necess- 
ity for economy in the expenditure of the state’s funds, 
and that this is the first thing to be considered.” 

After a careful discussion of the spending end of the 
program the governor made a further reference to the pro- 
posed state income tax. Without committing himself on 
the proposition in addition to what he had already said, 
except to indicate that in the debate Wednesday evening 
he would present a compromise on the matter, he pointed 
out that any tax proposal would not be put into immediate 
effect. “It would be neither sudden nor radical,” he de- 
clared, “as any proposal to amend the constitution, if 
passed by the legislature at the coming session, would be 
submitted to the people in the general election. If it should 
be ratified it could not be legislated into law unless the 
governor called an extra session of the legislature in 1923 
—which I will not do—and so it would not become effective 
until 1924 at the earliest.” By that time, he declared, busi- 
ness conditions will have become more nearly normal. He 
indicated that he was opposed to any change in the tax 
laws to be effective under the present economic conditions. 

“You have each a greater interest, financially, in this 
state than that of your chief executive,” said the governor, 
in concluding. “Let us approach this thing with open 
minds and open hearts. Your governor is not a radical. I 
have all my life had the most supreme contempt for a 
man that proposes to pull down a piece of machinery un- 
less he has something to offer in its place. 


“You and I want to approach this thing in this way. 
You may not agree with me, and after we discuss this 
thing your opinion may remain unaltered. If so, while I 
shall be deeply disappointed, I shall not lose my respect 
for your opinion because it differs from mine. The pride 
of this country is the right of honest men to differ honestly 
on public questions. 


I “have no pride of opinion. It is 
only my duty to suggest to the General Assembly what I 


I intend to dis- 
charge it to the best of my ability and do the right thing 


think is right for the public’s interests. 
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as I see it. Tonight I am going to present an honest, rea- 
sonable compromise in an honest effort to equalize the 
tax problems in Georgia.” 

The governor was followed by Charles J. Haden, of At- 
lanta, who spoke in opposition to the proposed tax amend- 
ment. Mr. Haden also laid sfress upon the inaccuracy of 
the present form of government in the state and county 
affairs, declaring that it offers opportunities for the office- 
holders to exercise dishonesty and graft, and citing in- 
instances where under this system in Georgia millions of 
dollars went into the pockets of office-holders that should 
have gone into the state treasury, simply because of the 
fee system of collections. 

The next speaker on the program was L. C. 
president of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association, who discussed “The Coal Situation.” 


Gunter, 


On Wednesday evening a representative number of the 
manufacturers attended the debate between Governor Hard- 
wick and Ex-Governor John M. Slaton, on the proposed in- 
come tax amendment, which was held at the Capital City 
Club at the regular meeting of the Atlanta Automobile 
Association, the manufacturers being invited as special 
guests because of their interest in the matter. 

Ex-Governor Slaton opened the debate with a thirty- 
minute speech, presenting arguments against the proposed 
state income tax, and Governor Hardwick followed him, 
speaking considerably over an hour. In his remarks, the 
governor elaborated to some extent upon the points he had 
discussed at the afternoon meeting of the manufacturers. 

He raised the question, if the income tax is right for the 
federal government, why is it not right for the state; if 
an income tax for the state is wrong and vicious, why is 
it not wrong for the federal government? He also de- 
clared that Georgia stands 45th in the list of states in the 
matter of education, and that every year calls are made for 
increased funds for Georgia Tech and for the University 
of Georgia. “You can postpone the educational needs of 
the state for a little while, until normal prosperity re- 
turns,” he declared, “but you cannot postpone them in- 
definitely. If you do, it is one of the worst investments 
you can possibly make. If we do appropriate more money 
for these things it must céme from those that have, not 
from those that have not.” 

He read extracts from the 1920 tax digest of Geor- 
gia, giving figures to show that stocks and bonds and other 
intangible property were assessed at considerably less than 
tangible property.~ From 1875 to 1920, he declared, the 
tangible property on the tax digest increased from $261,- 
000,000 to $1,347,000,000. In the same period the intang- 
ible property increased from $37,000,000 to $81,000,000. 
In other words, he pointed out, the increase of intangible 
property was only one-third of the increase in tangible 
property. 

It was this feature that he gave as one of the chief 
claims for an income tax, declaring his advocacy of such 
a plan was due in a large measure to a desire that these 
invisible properties might be reached and assessed at great- 
er values. 

Because of the great amount of opposition which had 
been made to the amendment as originally proposed, which 
would have given the legislature the power of fixing an 
income tax without a limit, Governor Hardwick declared 
that he was willing to make a concession in this connection 

(Continued on page 661.) 
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Indigo 


BY WILLIAM B. 


Natural and Synthetic Indigoes; Their Chem- 
istry and Uses in Dyeing and Printing Cotton 
Goods. 

By the system of recovering the waste indigo, described 
in the May number, about 10 to 15 per cent of the indigo 
recovered and a printer or a dyer adopting this method 
treating his spent vats can render all the indigotin 
the indigo employed available for dyeing within about 
two or three per cent. 

When goods are properly dyed with indigo the color is 
among the fastest of colors known. In the case of heavy or 
medium shades it is very fast to light. Light tints (skys), 
however, fade after a comparatively short period of ex- 
posure, 

Goods dyed with indigo always “rub off” but their 
fastness to rubbing depends, in a great measure, upon the 
way by which they were dyed. Hues which have been de- 
veloped gradually by giving many “runs” or “dips” are 
much faster to rubbing than similar hues which have been 
dyed in “short,” ie, strong vats. It also enhances the 
fastness to rubbing as well as the evenness and brightness 
of the color if the goods are scoured or bleached previous 
to dyeing. They should be scoured or bleached so as to be 
thoroughly absorbent and dried up for heavy or medium 
shades, the light tints are more likely to be level if 
dyed in a wet state. 

Very weak solutions of bleaching agents (chloride of 
lime, ete.), if carefully applied, have little action upon 
indigo dyed cotton, while stronger solutions attack the color 
readily. 

Another factor which has operated very strongly in the 
past in favor of indigo is its behavior on being subjected 
to wear and repeated washings. No color can be perfectly 
fast, and even indigo, if continuously exposed to wear and 
light without intermittent washings, will in time begin to 
fade. But this fading will be merely a weaknenig of the 
intensity of hue. There is none of that deadening or gray- 
ing of the color which, so far as our experience gédes, in- 
variably accompanies the fading of other colors; it retains 
its beautiful greenish-blue tone after washing. The hue 
certainly becomes gradually lighter and lighter by repeated 
washing, but, if anything, it also becomes more and more 
beautiful. Even the best of indigo imitations become duller, 
eome redder and duller on washing. 

When cotton has been dyed in vats prepared with the 
addition of lime it has always to be soured after dyeing and 
finally washed in water; washing in water is, however, suffi- 
cient after dyeing in the hydrosulphite vat. 

Should the goods be badly wrung or. squeezed after dye- 
ing or a too “short” bath be used (i.e., too strong), the goods 
will not only rub badly after dyeing but a considerable 
amount of indigo (from 3 to 30 per cent) will be lost in the 
subsequent operations of souring and washing. It is there- 
fore advisable to provide special tanks in which the wash- 
ings can be collected and the indigo allowed to settle out. 

It has been discovered that very bright beautiful reddish 
casts ean be produced on cotton piece goods which have been 
prepared with bone glue previous to dyeing in the vat. For 
this purpose the pieces are treated with a solution containing 
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two to five parts of glue per 1,000 parts of water, squeezed 
and dyed, or still better results are obtained if the goods 
are dried up before dyeing and entered into the indigo in 
a dry condition or 20 to 30 per cent of glue (caleulated on 
weight of dry indigo taken) may be added to the dye vat, 
but care must be taken not to have an excess of glue pres- 
ent. 

This glue process also has a tendency to prevent rub- 
bing off, but I advise it only to be used in “short” baths 
on the padder when dyeing indigo or indigoid colors by 
the continuous process. 

Vats. 

Although some vats are more suitable than others for 
certain classes of goods, the kind of vat chosen for any 
particular work depends, to a great extent, upon the in- 
dividual choice of the dyer. For precisely the same kind of 
work some dyers use the zinc-lime vat, while others use 
Much 
difference of opinion exists regarding the most suitable size 


the hydrosulphite prepared with either lime or soda. 
of vat to be used. Cotton is dyed with indigo in nearly 
all stages of manufacture, but mostly in the form of yarns 
and piece goods. Yarn is usually dyed by hand in narrow 
deep vats of about 200 gallons capacity. The hanks are 
introduced and moved to and fro under the surface of the 
liquor, turned two or three times, exposing the yarn as little 
as possible to the air, and, after two to four minutes, taken 
out and wrung by hand or by means of rollers and well 
shaken out. 
the yarn is taken to another and stronger vat and the ope- 
ration repeated until the hue is deep enough. ‘The white 
yarn is always entered in the weakest vat, and then dyed 
in vats of gradually increasing strength. As a rule vats 
for this purpose are not fed with fresh indigo, but are grad- 
ually worked out, so that each vat in turn becomes the 
weakest, when, after being exhausted, it is run off and a 
fresh vat made. 

Piece goods are dyed either in the dipping vat or in 
continuous dyeing machines. The former vats are used 
principally for heavy goods and for pieces to be printed 
by the “resist” process. They are usually rectangular, 
sometimes round and have a capacity of 400 to 600 gallons. 
The cloth is stretched on frames by means of hooks in such 
a manner that the different folds are kept apart from each 
other at a distance of about an inch. The frame is then 
lowered into the vat where it is allowed to remain for a 
longer or shorter time (10 to 30 minutes) raised, and the 
cloth detached and exposed to the air. It is stretched again 
on the frame and dipped into a stronger vat, the process 
being repeated until the desired depth of hue is obtained. 
In some cases the oxidation is accelerated by passing the 
goods through water between the dips. For this class of 
dyeing either the zinc-lime or the copperas vat is usually 
employed. 

The roller or continuous dyeing machine is now very 
largely used for dyeing cotton cloth, both for plain blue 
goods and for those to be printed afterwards with the 
“discharge” process. A common sort of machine has two 
compartments, at the bottom of each of which there is a 
mechanical stirrer, which enables the sediment to be well 


After allowing the reduced indigo to oxidize, 
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stirred up in setting and freshening the vat. The goods 
pass at full width over the top of the machine through 
the stretching rollers (expanders) into the first compart- 
ment, thence into the second and through the squeezing 
rollers at the end. From there they pass up and down over 
the rollers in the framework above the vat, in order to al- 
low the reduced indigo to oxidize in the fiber, and thence 
over the top, back through a pair of drawing rollers and 
back to their starting point. This is shown in Figure 1. 
The advantages of this vat over the ordinary ones are 
that it can be readily cleaned, and the oxidation of the 
pieces requires very little space. Sometimes four, or as 
many as six, vats with oxidizing frames between each pair, 
are worked in a series. Either hydrosulphite or zine-lime 
vats are used. In the former case the oxidizing frames 


Fic. 1. A Continuous Dye Vat For Piece Goons. 
must be much larger as oxidation takes place more slowly 
on account of the excess of hydrosulphite present. Hydro- 
sulphite vats are usually fed from time to time with more 
indigo, but zine-lime vats are generally exhausted and 
made up fresh in turn. A continuous dyeing machine is 
eapable of turning out a great amount of work in a com- 
paratively short time, but the goods are not penetrated so 
well as those dyed in a dipping vat. After dyeing in the 
hydrosulphate vat the goods are merely rinsed in water, 
but, whenever lime is used in the dyeing, the goods must 
be soured in weak acid (2 to 1,000) before rinsing. Much 
indigo is removed in the rinsing and must be recovered in 
settling tanks or by some such suitable method. 

There are many small things to be noted in indigo dye- 
ing and many ways by which the hue and intensity may be 
influenced and changed in such a manner as to puzzle the 
dyer. For instance, hard twisted threads resist the pene- 
tration of the indigo and the color will rub off and be in- 
ferior; soft twisted threads will absorb the color better and 
make for more level dyeing. Bleached or scoured goods 
tend to better penetration of the indigo and lead to brighter 
and more level hues. Unbleached goods dye a duller 
though heavier color than do bleached goods. The effect of 
mercerizing is to increase the depth of the hue, and owing 
to the change in the structure of the fiber, the dye is more 
superficial than unmerecerized goods and will rub off more. 
A dry piece of cloth wets put more slowly (if unbleached 
or unseoured) and the dyeing is superficial and irregular; 
a wet out piece gives more level dyeing, but the hue obtain- 
ed is lighter. 
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There are some special treatments that are sometimes 
given the cloth before dyeing; I have already referred to 
the addition of glue. Treatment with Turkey red oil 
or glycerin renders the dye less fast but more level. Treat- 
ment with starch makes the dyeing lighter and more super- 
ficial. Sodium and ammonium salts make the dyeing more 
level. Metallic salts which act as oxygen carriers accel- 
erate the process but give looser colors. Moreover, the me- 
tallic oxides which are fixed on the fiber influence the hue 
of the goods. With copper a greenish, and with manga- 
nese a brownish cast is obtained though in this latter case 
the brown color, which is peroxide of manganese, may be 
removed by a run in a weak bisulphite of soda solution 
which leaves a rich, full blue which is superior to goods not 
so treated. 

The Hydrosulphites. 

The stable hydrosulphite compounds, which are on the 
market today, play an important part in the bleaching, dye- 
ing and printing of cotton goods and sometimes, owing to 
the different varieties of these compounds, a confusion ex- 
ists as to the best product for a particular purpose. For ex- 
ample, whereas the dyer in the past used only the straight 
sodium hydrosulphite which he prepared in his own dye- 
house by the action of zine dust on bisulphite of soda, there 
are now on the market several varieties of the stable hydro- 
sulphites all of which are characterized by different prop- 
erties. The advent of the vat dyes has given a great im- 
petus to the manufacture of stable hydrosulphites as those 
products are necessarily used in the dyeing of this class 
of colors. While it is of course possible to use zine dust 
and bisulphite of soda for the reduction of vat dyes it will 
be found that the use of the proper stable hydrosulphite, 
in powder form, is much easier and gives a bath which is 
freer from sediment. 

The sodium hydrosulphites which correspond to that 
hydrosulphite prepared from zine dust and bisulphite of 
soda are white powders which dissolve in neutral, alkaline, 
or acid solutions although their greatest reducing power 
is exerted in alkaline or neutral baths. The products of 
this class, of which there are several with minor differences 
of composition, are extensively used in the dyeing of in- 
digo and the vat colors, the printing of vat colors as well 
as the stripping of dyed goods. When used for the dyeing 
of indigo and other vat colors they are used in an alkaline 
bath; when used for the stripping of dyed goods they may 
be used in a bath which is either neutral or slightly alkaline. 


-The hydrosulphites of this class are more liable to be- 


come decomposed on storage than the members of the zine 
group, but it is this rapid decomposition which makes them 
more valuable for dyeing. By this is meant that the zine 
compounds being insoluble excepting in an acid solution 
and at an elevated temperatures could not be used for dye- 
ing purposes owing to the high temperature at which they 
exert their reducing action. 

The zine compounds which are used for stripping are 
members of the zine formaldehyde sulphoxylate series. 

The sodium formaldehyde alone (without the zine) gives 
a product which is characteristized by more stability than 
the straight sodium compound, and yet is not as stable as 
the zine products. This sodium formaldehyde compound 
is soluble in either neutral, acid or alkaline baths but 
exerts its reducing powers only in neutral or acid solution. 


(Continued on page 630.) 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina held its sixteenth summer convention at the Robert 
BE. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., on April 27 and 28. 
There was a good attendance and an interesting program, 
and enjoyable social features had been arranged for the 
visitors. Among the important addresses included on the 
program was a discussion of the dye situation by Dr. C. H. 
Herty, president of the Synthetie Organie Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association of United States, and editor of the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry of New 
York City, and at the conclusion of his address, a resolu- 
tion presented by Bernard M. Cone was unanimously 
adopted, favoring the continuance of the present qualified 
embargo on foriegn dyes as a means towards assisting the 
continued development of the domestic organic dye and 
chemical industries. This address was delivered at the Fri- 
day morning session, the Thursday session being held in 
the evening, when Col. F. H. Fries delivered the address 
of weleome and J. M. Gamewell, of Lexington, N. C., re- 
sponded on behalf of the visiting delegates. 


At the luncheon held on Friday, Howard Rondthaler 
and W. A. Blair of Winston-Salem delivered timely ad- 
dresses. On Friday afternoon the delegates visited the ci- 
garette department of the R. J. Reynolds Tobaeco Com- 
pany and the Salem Female College. The banquet was 
held on Friday night in the ball room of the hotel, with 
President A. H. Bahnson acting as toastmaster. Following 
the meal Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton spoke on “The Wage 
System”. 

At the Saturday morning session the subject of indus- 
tral education in North Carolina was discussed by George 
Coggins, state supervisor of industrial education, and W. 
M. Hendren of Winston-Salem spoke on the existing status 
of the child labor law. 

In the business session, the officers of the Association 
were elected, as follows: President, J. H. Webb, of Hills- 
boro; Bernard M. Cone, Greensboro, E. C. Dwelle, Char- 
lotte, and S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, Vice-pres- 
idents. Hunter Marchall, Jr., of Charlotte, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. ; 

The announcement made during the past month that 
the Callaway group of mills have organized their own sell- 
ing ageney to handle the product of these mills, is of gen- 
eral interest. The name of the new agency will be Calla- 
way Mills, Ine., and offices will be maintained in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and other cities. The agency will 
begin business on July 1, at which time these accounts will 
be transferred from J. H. Lane & Co., Ine., which has 
handled them for the past 20 years. 

It is announced that the separation is pleasant and by 
mutual agreement, having been brought about through a 
desire on the part of some of the older members of J. H. 
Lane & Co., to relieve themselves of a part of their active 
duties, and by a desire of these mills to establish more di- 
rect contact with their customers. The products of. the 
mills, hose and belting ducks, artificial leather fabries and 
underwriters’ fire hose cords, are essentially specialties 
making close and active cooperation with customers desir- 
able in meeting peculiar requirements. 

The principal offices of Callaway Mills, Ine., will be in 





New York City, and the following will be the officers of 
the organization: Fuller E. Callaway, chairman of the 
board; Cason J. Callaway, president; Ely R. Callaway, 
vice-president and treasurer; and W. A. Drisler, secretary. 
Ely R. Callaway, the vice-president and treasurer, will 
serve as office and credit manager and will be located in 
the New York office. The staff of Callaway Mills, Ine., 
will include four members of the Lane organization—How- 
ard Barnard, Howard L. Marsh, W. A. Drisler, and Mal- 
colm Roberts. The board of directors will consist of the 
officers, Messrs. Barnard, Marsh, Malcolm Roberts and 
Hatton Lovejoy. 


The mills included in the group which will be served 
by Callaway Mills, Ine., are the Unity Cotton Mills, 
the Unity Spinning Mills, the Elm City Cotton Mills and 
the Hillside Cotton Mills of La Grange, Ga.; the Milstead 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co.; the Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills; and the Villa Rica (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

All these mills, with the exception of the Villa Rica 
mills, were organized and promoted largely through the ef- 
forts and enterprise of Fuller E. Callaway. The first was 
established about 22 years ago, and Mr. Callaway has been 
the prime mover in the organization and building of each 
mill. He has been actively engaged in the direction of the 
affairs of these mills until about two years ago, when, at 
his own request, he was made chairman of the -board of the 
mills and relieved of part of his active duties, his eldest 
son, Cason J. Callaway, succeeding him as director of sales 
and finances. 

J. H. Lane & Co. will continue in business as selling 
agents for the West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, 
Mass.; and for the Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

The Merrimack Manufacturing Co. is preparing to 
build a third mill in Huntsville, Ala., at a reported cost 
of $1,000,000. Under the plans of the company, it is stat- 
ed, a total of eight mills will be erected at Huntsville. De- 
tails of the proposed plant have not become available. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
have let contract for an addition to the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. The new wing will include an auditorium to seat 1,- 
500 persons, a billiard room, a shower room, a bowling al- 
ley, class and banquet rooms. The present plans eall, for 
the razing of the old part of the building three years from 
now, and rebuilding it in conformity with the wing to be 
built now. When completed, the building will have cost 
$125,000. The new building will be of concrete and tile. 

Superior Yarn Mills, Monbo, N. C., will spend $50,- 
000 in improvements to the plant, adding machinery and 
houses for operatives. 

Improvements at the Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramsuer, N. 
C., inelude the installation of 200 new looms for replace- 
ment. They will also revamp all of their mill buildings, 
and electrify part of the mill, installing a generator to be 
driven by the present water wheel. Motors will be instal- 
led in the weave room and other departments 

Contract has been let for the construction of 25 new 
houses in the Stonecutter Mills village, Spindale, N. C. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., are to construct a new 
quiller building, one story, 50x165 feet, steel side wall sash 
and continuous monitor sash. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
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ville, S. C., are the engineers. 

A three-story extension will be made by the Victor- 
Monaghan plant at Greenville, 8S. C., the building to be 
132x120 feet, of mill construction with steel sash. 

Humidifiers are being installed in the carding depart- 
ment of the Watts Mill at Laurens, 8. C. Similar equip- 
ment is being put in the Laurens Cotton Mills, weaving de- 
partment, being of the improved sectional type, the older 
type humidifiers being removed to the card room. 

Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., will erect two modern 
toilet towers, one four stories and one five stories, and in- 
stall new fixtures and concrete floors, etc. 

The Athens Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga., 
ing an addition to the No. 2 Mill. 

It is reported that G. R. Spencer has sold his interest 
in the Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., and retired as 
secretary and treasurer, and that D. M. Jones, president 


of the mill, will hereafter have active charge of the affairs 


is build- 


of the company. 

The Glenwood Mills, Easley, S. C., are replacing 400 
plain looms with a like number of Model E 40-inch Draper 
looms. 

The Cleveland Mill and Power Company, Lawndale, N. 
C., has completed the construction of a new hydro-electric 
generating plant. The generating unit is a single 250 
ky-a. unit, direct connected to water wheel, the power be- 
ing transmitted to 2,300 volts. 

The purchase of the Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette, 
Alabama, by the Skenandoah Cotton Company, of Utica, 
N. Y., has been announced. It is stated that the mill will 
manufacture coarse yarns for the knitting trade, and that 
considerable machinery will be installed immediately. 

The capital stock of the Mecklenburg Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been increased to $1,500,000 and the main office 
has been moved to Salisbury, N. C. J. D. Norwood is 
president; W. T. Bush, secretary. 

The Clinchfield Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C., have let 
contract to Huntington & Guerry, electrical contractors, 
Greenville, S. C., for lighting the houses and streets of the 
mill village. 

A recent addition of twelve new Whitin spinning frames 
gives the Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C., a present total 
spindleage of over 30,000. 

Two Saco-Lowell spinning frames have recently been 
installed in the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C. Sixteen eards 
will be installed, also, and a 900-hp. steam turbine. 

The Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., has taken over the 
building formerly used by the Y. M. C. A., and has re- 
modeled it and will use it as a community house for the 


operatives. 

In addition to the extensive construction work announc- 
ed in these columns last month, the Ware Shoals Manu- 
facturing Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., are considering the 
erection of a 2,000 kw. steam station. The building is to 
be of reinforced concrete approximately 50x60 feet, with 
radial brick chimney 8x150 feet. The sack factory and 
bleachery which will be added to Ware Shoals’ facilities 
will oceupy one building, three stories high. The laundry 
will be moved into the first floor of this building when com- 
pleted, the bleachery on the second floor and the sack 
factory on the top floor. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills have opened up 
a cafe for the convenience of their workers. Cold drinks 
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and lunches are sent from department to department and 
can be had at all hours, day and night, while the mill is in 
operation. e 

The community house of the Equinox Mill, Anderson, 
S. C., will, it is reported, be made into a hospital, and a 
new community building erected. The reason given for this 
is that the present building has become too small for use as 
a community and entertainment center. 

It is. reported that the Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is considering either the purchase of 
a spinning mill in North Carolina or the erection of a 
large plant at Chattanooga, to supply yarn for their mer- 
cerizing plant. 

The Sibley Manufacturing Co., Augusta, Ga., are to 
build a stock dye plant at their mill, to cost over $5,000, it 
is reported. 

A water and sewage system will be installed by the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, the filter capacity to be 
1,500,000 gallons daily. 

The Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., have 
completed the construction of a new power plant, and have 
also added 3,000 new spindles together with other neces- 
sary manufacturing equipment. 





The New England Mill Situation. 


At this writing there are a few indications of the 
gradual breaking down of the resistance of New England 
operatives to the readjustment of wage conditions and 
working hours. In Rhode Island an investigation is dis- 
closing the fact to the workers in unions that a substantial 
part of the contributions made by them goes to a national 
association for general propaganda work. There is no cor- 
responding return in support for those who are idle. Con- 
tinued idleness is now beginning to have its normal effect 
upon home owners and business men located in textile 


manufacturing centers. The losses are thought of more 


seriously. 

In Rhode Island, mills are making slow gains wherever 
attempts have been made to keep them open. In Lowell, 
where the Hamilton mills resumed operations after twelve 
weeks of idleness, operatives are returning to work stead- 
ily. In New Hampshire the mills are presenting an un- 
broken front and standing on their early statements of the 
causes that made a readjustment necessary. The work 
of trying to bring about a special session of the legislature 
to enact a 48-hour law does not seem to be productive of 
results. The fact that sales of goods have been more fre- 
quent in the past two weeks is also making many conserva- 
tively inclined operatives think it is time to get back to 
work. 

There are no signs that the manufacturers intend to 
deviate from their first position. There are some signs that 
public sentiment is undergoing a change. There are more 
men who now think that readjustment of conditions in 
New England is necessary if the cotton industry is to be 
enabled to compete in the general markets. It is this mat- 
ter of public sentiment that has been the great stumbling 
block in bringing about a proper readjustment. From the 
first, the public has been against the mills. Ultimately the 
truth of the critical situation will get into the public mind 


and the strikes will fail. 
Fall River and New Bedford still hold aloof from the 
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manufacturers in other sections. They will not reduce 
wages until the strikes in other sections are settled. It is 
expected that they will reduce the full amount of 20 per 
cent if the other places are able to get started on the lower 
levels. There have been many reports of possible com- 
promises but so far as the leading manufacturers engaged 
in the struggle are concerned, there is little apprehension 
of a break among the mills. Even if the reduction con- 
templated were accepted they say they do not expect to 
have an easy time for some years in meeting market 
competition. 

New England has problems of its own quite irrespective 
of what other centers have and they affect the cost of 
production adversely. Municipal taxes are abnormally 


high. Freight rates are of a restrictive character. Popu- 
lar feeling favors drastic and restrictive industrial legis- 
lation. After the present readjustment is made these prob- 
lems will still be pressing. 

the strikes have taken nearly 200,000,000 


yards of goods off the markets through curtailment of out- 


Thus far 


put. The most important action taken was that of the 
Amoskeag Company in notifying its trade that it was oblig- 
ed to cancel all its Fall orders and the balance of its Spring 
About 
Other mills have 
The Paeifie 
mills gave notice through its selling agents that it could 


orders for ginghams because of inability to deliver. 
30,000 cases of goods were involved. 
been cancelling orders or deferring them. 
take percale orders for Fall at value only, until produc- 
tion is resumed. Several of the bleached goods mills in 
Rhode Island have exhausted their warehouse stocks and 
are taking business only subject to delay in delivery. In 
addition to this great curtailment due directly to strikes, 
there still is a very considerable curtailment of production 
going on in consequence of the lack of a profit margin 
for the mills. 

With so many standard New England products off the 
markets and being consumed steadily, the exhaustion of 
goods in distributing channels bids fair to bring about 
a serious merchandising menace later on. When the mills 
are ready to resume operations they will be in need of 
orders. In the nature of things they will make prices 
that will induce business, regardless of what the state of 
the market may be at the time. Shrewd jobbers having 
gingham stocks to conserve are certain to move slowly in 
accumulating products other than the standards they have 
been accustomed to handle, lest the naming of new prices 
on the standards may automatically reduce their value in 
other lines. 

The merchandising outlook is peculiar. New prices 
were named on percales for Fall a few days ago and the 
leading printer not only maintained old prices on some 
lines but actually reduced the price three-quarters of a cent 
a yard on the dark styles. This was done on the day that 
spot cotton afvanced 110 points. The new prices were 
made to induce the placing of Fall orders on which it is 
hoped the print works may be kept running in full. The 
low prices will insure a steadier distribution into jobbing 
channels than if advances were exacted in keeping with 
the rising costs of cotton. In the same way, it is felt 
that when the New England mills come to look for business 
again, their selling agents will proceed from a purely mer- 
chandising standpoint in the belief that with full opera- 
tions the manufacturing end will be better able to take care 
of itself in the adjustment of costs. 
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One of the singular facts of the New England situation 
is that while operatives in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island have been refusing to work under a re- 
duced wage schedule, the operatives in Maine are working 
The 


consequence is that the Maine mills are now running in 


54 hours weekly at a 20 per cent wage reduction. 
full for the first time in several years. Help is more plenti- 
ful and suggestions of strikes are unheard of. 

A 48- 
hour law is in force and the legislature refused to repeal 


The situation in Massachusetts is anomalous. 
it. The Rhode Island legislature refused to enact such 
the 


should be successful in the five other states of New Eng- 


a law and adjourned without doing so. It strikes 
land, Massachusetts would still have to stagger along under 
the handicap of a state law restricting the hours of work 
by 1214 per cent compared with its nearest competitors and 
to a greater extent with competitors elsewhere. 

Tradesunion leaders continue to talk much of national 
legislation that will equalize working hours but the futility 
of that hope is quite apparent, a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court showing that the law is jealous of the 
growing encroachment of national domination of the rights 
of the states to run their own industries, whether child 
labor, working hours, or other subject is for 


any up 


discussion. Indeed, the whole trend of recent thought 
among manufacturers has been that there has been entirely 
little 


given to the kind of legislation that will allow individual 


too much government meddling and too attention 
initiative full play. 

Although for the time being the New England manu- 
facturers are much depressed by the status of labor troubles 
they are firmly convinced that in the end public sentiment 
will find the truth and will not be so readily led astray 
again by many of the so-called new doctrines of civiliza- 
tion that choke industrial expansion. There has been a 
great deal of talk of moving the industry South and there 
have been many attempts made by southern investors to 
induce further investment by New England capital. But 
it is very doubtful whether there is any more to it all 
than there has been in the past 50 years of talk of deca- 
dence of the industry in Laneashire through the growth 
of Japan, or India, or elsewhere. In any event, the most 
important manufacturers in New England look upon the 
present situation philosophically, and do not expect to 


keep their mills closed forever. 


Outside of the strike situation cotton manufacturers 
are thinking most about cotton and the effect it is going 
to have on the sale of goods. Business has improved great- 
ly in the past two or three weeks and mills have sold a large 
Resist- 
ance to price advances have been pronounced and the manu- 


part of their surplus accumulations at low prices. 


facturers have been conscious of a pressure they cannot get 
away from so long as improvement in general trade is of 
a partial character only. 

The coal strike is little talked about, the effects of 
rains in the southwest upon the general agricultural out- 
look, the failure of the Genoa conference to readjust 
European affairs on a settled basis, are all factors that are 
puzzling when it is proposed to map out future manufac- 
turing policies. Nothing is in sight now to show that the 
country will take the full product of cotton mills based 
on 21-cent cotton, when it would not take it when cotton 
was 3 cents a pound cheaper. Yet the prospect of high 
cotton cannot be blinked and it may continue until well 
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into the late Fall. A large cotton crop will insure active 
distribution of cotton goods but that assurance is remote. 

Another unsettling feature is the prolonged delay in 
readjusting the tariff laws. Many New England manufac- 
turers feel that if the present law, as it came from the 
Senate Finance committee is forced through there will be 
a public reaction that will cause further political uncer- 
tainties for business. A protective tariff is wanted but 
the time has gone by when New England wants to be com- 
mitted to a policy of world exclusion in trade in this coun- 
try. 

The mill machinery shops are pretty well prepared to 
make machinery at attractive prices. There has been a 
better labor readjustment in the shops than in the mills. 
For the time being orders are coming in moderately and 
nothing in the way of active building is expected. 


Cotten Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, May 13th, 1922. 


Unfavorable climatic conditions in the western half of 
the cotton region during the past month occasioned an ad- 
vance in spots and futures of about $10 per bale. Heavy 
rains continued in the Southwest, torrential in Texas and 
excessive in Oklaioma, inflicting much damage to the crop 
by washing uplands and inundating low lands, necessitating 
considerable replanting at this late date. 

The situation is such that the Governor of Texas, as well 
as the executives of Louisiana and Mississippi have been 
obliged to appeal to the Federal Government for funds 
with which to purchase seed, which is searce and dear, 
for replanting, as much land remains under water, par- 
ticularly in the lower Mississippi Valley, due to high water. 

An appropriation of $2,000,000 has been requested to 
aid farmers in making a crop in the affected sections, 
and while the money will likely be obtained, it is already 
so late in the year for planting the chances are that the 
weevil will do much damage eventually because of late- 
ness of the crop, since the weevil will propagate before the 
plant has a chance to mature. 

Contributing to the big advance in the market, port 
and interior stocks decreased rapidly owing to light re- 
ceipts and larger exports, the result of a much better de- 
mand for spots, influenced mainly by improving domestic 
and foreign trade and unfavorable prospects for the new 
crop. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of the New England 
textile strike, American mills consumed 493,000 bales dur- 
ing April vs. 457,000 last year, making the total from Ang. 
1 to April 30th 4,883,000 bales against 3,949,000 for cor- 
responding period last season, of which 433,000 bales were 
linters vs. 368,000. 

While American mill stocks at the .close of April were 
1,458,000 bales vs. 1,316,000 one year ago, stocks in public 
storage were only 3,214,000 against 5,027,000 last year. 

Already the spinners of the world have taken 10,409,000 
bales this season, whereas last year’s crop was only 7,- 
977,000 bales, which was made possible by making inroads 
into the surplus carried over from the previous year. To- 
day the world’s visible supply of American is down to 3,- 
067,000 bales compared with 4,278,000 one year ago, while 
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other kinds are reduced to 1,967,000 vs. 2,181,000, all 
kinds now figuring only 5,034,000 against 6,459,000, and 
promising to lose rapidly in the future compared with 
last season. 

The fundamental features of the market are growing 
stronger from week to week, especially as to statistics, due 
to international trade improvement, while the outlook for 
the new crop is very discouraging, which will likely be in- 
dicated by the first government crop condition report, due 
June 2nd. 

The following analysis of the world’s visible supply of 
American cotton today shows how small the stocks in the 
United States are compared with last season, and how 
light they are in Europe compared with year before last: 
Year— 1922 1921 1920 

516,000 600,000 930,000 
42,000 76,000 178,000 
543,000 466,000 550,000 
353,000 275,000 342,000 
889,000 1,566,000 1,115,000 


Liverpool stock 

Manchester stock 

Continental stock 

Afloat for Europe 

U. S. ports stock 

interior stocks, 30 
724,000 


U. S. 
1,295,000 927,000 
3,067,000 4,278,000 4,042,000 

In addition to the deficit compared with last year in 
the world’s visible supply of American, the South has still 
to market only about 3,198,000 bales vs. 5,804,000 on hand 
at this time one year ago, or about 2,606,000 less than last 


vear. 


The Dyeing of Raw Stock. 


(PROCESS AND APPARATUS PATENTED. ) 


BY JOHN BRANDWOOD. 


Approximately half the colored yarn used in the United 
States is dyed in the raw stock, and for various reasons 
must continue to be so dyed. It is also a well known fact 
that the methods at present in use for dyeing such raw 
stock are wasteful and inefficient in many respects. The 
staple is weakened and shortened and the cotton matted. 
The dyeing is at best uneven and the range of colors limited. 
The labor ebsts are much more than they need be, and the 
spinning of the bleached and dyed stock is not as good 
as it might be. Against labor costs that are necessary it is 
useless to say anything, but we feel justified in erying out 
against waste in any form, even if we may not be able 
to stop it. 

For years experts have been at work perfecting a pro- 
cess and apparatus that overcomes these difficulties, which, 
but for the war, would have been available for colored 
goods manufacturers of this country in 1916. 

The first plants in the United States will soon be in- 
stalled, and a plant of this character may be seen in oper- 
ation at the works of the manufacturer in England by ap- 
pointment. A brief description of this patented apparatus 
will, no doubt, be of interest to the readers of Corron. 

The cotton is preferably taken as it comes from the 
pickers in the form of.seutcher laps. These laps are fed 
into the machine eight or more simultaneously. The dyeing 
operation is a continuous one. The cotton travels contin- 
uously through the various operations of dyeing, oxidizing, 
washing and removing of excess moisture, thence into the 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


, a Southern Office 


Opening 
and 
Picking 
Machinery 


Card Room 
Machinery 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Spinning 


Machinery 


Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


COTTON MACHINERY 


dryer and emerges from the seutcher lap without any 
handling whatsoever, dyed, dried and ready for the cards. 

During the dyeing process the cotton is held between a 
double endless metal reticulated conveyor and the various 
liquids and gases necessary for the bleaching, dyeing or 
other treatment of the cotton are drawn or forced through 
the material while it is held in this position. It is, there- 
fore, practically impossible to damage or injure the staple 
in any way. 

Much labor is eliminated and the colors are evenly dyed 
throughout and possess a fine luster and bloom. A wider 
range of colors is available than has ever been possible 
from raw stock dyeing under the old methods. Indanthrene 
colors, basie colors, napthol eolors and indigo ean all be 
evenly dyed by the new method. 

The spinning qualities are quite as good as grey spin- 
ning, as the cotton wax and other matters are not removed 
and the dyed cotton as it leaves the dryer has the soft and 
silky open feel of cleaned grey cotton. 

As all handling is eliminated and whizzing or hydro- 
extracting cut out, it will be seen that the labor costs are 
lessened. In fact the makers guarantee the labor costs of 
dyeing and drying to be below one-tenth of a cent per 
pound of yarn dyed and dried. This patent process and 
apparatus is not intended for the small mill dyeing a few 
thousand pounds weekly, as the unit will easily produce 
10,000 pounds per working day. 

This is the day of great things, and this method is in- 
tended for the large firms with mass production. The only 
way to produce things cheaply is by mass production. This 
method will enable large colored goods manufacturers to 
produce such goods in the aggregate many millions of dol- 


lars annually cheaper than hitherto. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that if we cut 
the cost of dry goods in two we increase the consumption 
more than four-fold. There are untold millions of people 
as yet poorly and scantily clad who badly need such goods, 
but they are as yet only solvent purchasers for a small part 
of their needs. It is to the scientist and the inventor that 
the world must look to so cheapen costs of production as 
to bring these untold millions within the seope of solvent 
purchasers. 





The tri-annual convention of the Universal Winding 
Corapsny’s sales engineers was held 
April 6th and 7th. The first day was given to discussion 
of various sales engineering problems, including service 
to customers, and much information of interest was in- 
terchanged. The second day was devoted to the consulta- 
tion of sales engineers with the manufacturing and en- 
gineering departments at the factory, including a thorough 
inspection of all departments. Those present were: Rob- 
ert A. Leeson, treasurer; Arthur I. Harvey, general agent; 
George W. Foster, Clarence R. Howe, Ernest A. DeWolf, 
Richard A. Nixon and Frank E. Dyson, local engineers; 
Edward O. Smith, foreign correspondent; Edmund A. War- 
ren and Francis H. Bishop, New England representatives ; 
Frederick Jackson, Charlotte representative; Frank J. 
Quinn and E. Mark Archer, Philadelphia representatives; 
J. W. Dean and Harold M. Jackson, New York represent- 
atives; Edward 8. Broadbent, Utica representative; Al- 
bert R. Breen, Chicago, representative; John B. Cudlip, 
Quebec representative and William H. Norton, Ontario rep- 
resentative. 


in Providence on 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


B. S. Pirer, formerly superintendent of the plant of 
the Western Reserve Cotton Mills Georgia Co., at Quitman, 
Ga., has been transferred to the Millen (Ga.) plant of the 
same company as resident manager. T. W. Harvey is 
superintendent at Millen, and J. J. Matley has been pro- 
moted from office manager to superintendent at Quitman 
succeeding Mr. Piper. The Millen plant will begin opera- 
tions June 15th on tire fabrie. 

JoHN Mays has resigned as superintendent of the Rod- 
man-Heath Cotton Mills at Waxhaw, N. C., and has gone 
to Roek Hill, S. C. J. A. Adams, of Carhartt, S. C., has 
accepted the position of general manager and superintend- 
ent of the mill. 

W. W. GrecG has become overseer of carding at the 
Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

A. A. Jouty has been made superintendent of the Rey- 
nolds Cotton Mill, Bowling Green, S. C. 

L. S. Crain recently resigned his position at the Mon- 
aghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., to become overseer of weav- 
ing at the Victory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

C. J. GautT has become overseer of spinning at the 
Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

J. F. SHarrer has become overseer of carding at the 
Buffalo plant of the Locke Mills at Concord, N. C. He 
was formerly with the Cannon Mfg. Company of the same 
place. 

Marvin E. Monk has been appointed assistant sales 
manager in charge of general sales of the U. S. Ball Bear- 
ing Mfg. Co., of Chicago. Mr. Monk was formerly special 
sales engineer for Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., New 
York City. J. J. Torpeny will continue as assistant sales 
manager in charge of bearing distributors. 

W. M. Creswe.u has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Western Reserve Cotton Mills, Quitman, Ga. 

C. W. ALpREDGE has accepted the position of overseer 
of the eloth room at the Dwight Manufacturing Co., Ala- 
bama City, Ala. 

W. A. Harvey recently resigned as overseer of weaving 
at the Pilot Division of the Consolidated Textile Corpo- 
ration, at Raleigh, N. C. 

G. B. Byrp has accepted the superintendency of the 
Pilot Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

L. A. CAMPBELL has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Poinsett Mills, Greenville, S. C. L. G. Austin was 
made overseer of spinning at this plant recently. 

L. C. Hightower has become overseer of weaving at 
the Pilot Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeding W. A. Harvey. 

Caprain E. Lana, formerly of West Point, Ga., and 
well known to southern textile men, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, southern division, tor the U. S. Oil 
& Supply Co., of Providence, R. I. Offices and ware- 
houses of this concern wi]l be maintained in Atlanta and 
Greenville. Up until several years ago Captain Lang was 
actively engaged in cotton manufacturing, and has since 
been associated with the industry in other positions. 

JOHN STEELE LEDBETTER, one of the founders of the 


Ledbetter Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., and for the past 
nine years its president and treasurer, died at his home 
in Rockingham recently. He was 73 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow. 

C. J. Trrpre has been made overseer of spinning at the 
Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. He formerly was over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Darlington (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 

L. L. McDanret, 65 St. Charles Ave., Atlanta, Ga., is 
the southern representative of the Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, Janesville, Wis., and is introducing to the southern 
mills the “Ra-tox” ventilating shades for tactories, offices, 
schools, ete. A feature of this shade, in connection with 
its use on steel sash, is that it is applied direct to the sash, 
and its design allows it to be attached to the sash without 
interfering with the center swing ventilator in the sash, 
thus giving it its ventilating feature. This is accomplished 
by means of brackets which are attached to the steel ribs of 
the sash and guide the shade around the tilting ventilator 
section in a way that the ventilator can be operated as de- 
sired, and at the same time the light in the room ean 
be regulated. The lower set of brackets are curved in a 
manner which brings the shade flush against the wall at the 
base of the sash when lowered, keeping it out of the way of 
workers and machinery. Another design of these shades is 
for use on sliding wood sash, and can be suspended either 
inside the wood trim or from the face of the wood trim as 
desired. 

These shades are made of wood strips which are stained 
in permanent colors. This latter feature, it is stated, gives 
the shades an insulating effect in excluding the heat of 
the sun intensified through the glass. Mr. McDaniel will 
emphasize the feature of these shades which allows the open- 
ing of the ventilators in the steel sash without interfering 
with the function of the shade in eliminating heat’ and 
glare, and inasmuch as the larger percentage of steel sash 
installations are equipped with center swing pivoted ven- 
tilators, this feature should be of importance in a building 
where this design is used. 

JAMES Pratt has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., and is succeeded by 
D. P. Daman. 

WALTER O’Pry has resigned as superintendent of the 
Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

B. P. Ovom has become overseer of carding at the Ca- 
barrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. He recently re- 
signed as carding and spinning overseer at the Salibury 
(N. C.) Mills. 

W. H. Tispaue has resigned as superintendent of the 
Opelika (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

C. W. Battey, who has been superintendent of the Co- 
lumbia (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, has become superintendent 
at the Avondale Mill, Humboldt, Tenn. 


Linpsay PapGett has become associated with the United 
Chemical Products Corporation of Jersey City, N. J., and 
will act as special representative for this concern on their 
various sizings and dyestuff materials, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. T. Grant, southern manager. Mr. Pad- 


et ae 
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For The National 
Tube Company 


HIS ‘Lavatory Building’”’ 

measures 110 feet by 32 
feet and is erected entirely of 
Sanymetal Factory Partition 
Units. It’s built inside one of 
the mill buildings proper at the 
Lorain plant of The National 
Tube Co. Many manufactur- 
es, like National Tube, have 
found the practical, inexpen- 
sive character of Sanymetal 
exactly suited to their require- 
ments. 


Sanymetal Glazed Office and Factory 
Partitions are made in two designs. 
They are factory-built in unit sections, 
part-length or floor-to-ceiling, and 
adaptable to any layout. Beautifully 
trimmed and finished—the same on both 
sides. Glass firmly set in strip rubber, 
with special drawn steel mold stops. No 
bolts or screws are visible. Sanymetal 
embodies the utmost in fireproof, dur- 
able, handsome construction at a cost 
made possible only by long experience 
in the standardized manufacture of fine 
metal partitions. Please consider our 
expert engineering department at your 
service, without a thought of obliga- 
tion, in advising with you on the layout 
and design of your partition work. 
Partition Catalog No. 4 sent on request. 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 
also, are first choice among mod 
ern industrial plants. 


THE SANYMETAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


986 E. Sixty-Fourth St., © Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Drop ata Time 
—Saves Nine 


Kconomical Mill men find that they 
save lubricant by using 
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Modern Textile Lubricants 


in APPLYING— 

NON-FLUID OIL comes out a drop-at-a-time 
from an ordinary oil can—none wasted—every 
drop counts. 


Only a few drops of liquid oil reach the bearing 
—many drops are wasted even before they are 
used. 


In OPERATION— 

Every drop of NON-FLUID OIL stays in the 
bearing until entirely used up—each application of 
NON-FLUID OIL lasts much longer than liquid 
oil which drips, spatters and creeps from the 
bearings, / 
A few drops saved each application to each bear- / 
ing means a big lubricant saving for the whole / 
mill / 


And no more oil stains—NON-FLUID OIL / 
stays on the bearing and off good cotton. / 

Testing sample ready for your trial / 
just fill out coupon and mail. / 


/ N. Y. 


New York & New Jersey / i 
Lubricant Company / 


Co. 
New York 


401 Broadway Please send 
Testing sam- 

Southern Agent, / ples and Bulle- 
L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. / tin on “Lubri- 
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gett has had several years’ experience as overseer of weav- 
ing and finishing in the Henrietta Mill, the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company and the Ella Mill, and in addition has 
had several years traveling experience. Until recently he 
was connected with the Swan & Finch Company of New 
York, and had also been associated with the National 
Supply Co., of Alabama. 

JAMES KELLEY has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Ozark (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

W. M. Pitts was recently made night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Porterdale, Ga. 

J. D. Kiuaore has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Georgia Mill No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 

G. C. Bryant has been made overseer of spinning at the 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Porterdale, Ga. He was former- 
ly night superintendent. 

R. L. Baxter has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Lawrenceville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

P. D. Jounson, who for a number of years has been 
connected with the Barber-Colman Company as superin- 
tendent of erection at their Boston office, on June Ist 
severed this connection and became associated with The 
Arabol Manufacturing Company of New York, and will 
represent them in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, suc- 
ceeding Guy L. Melchor. 

GENERAL L. D. Tyson, past president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, sailed for Europe on 
May 30 as the representative of the State of Tennessee 
with a commission to go over the battlefields of the late 
war and locate monuments and markers where important 
actions took place in which Tennessee troops were engaged. 
General Tyson was accompanied by Mrs. Tyson on the 
trip. 

W. H. Ermenrrovut has recently made arrangement to 
represent the Neversink Dyeing Company, of Reading, Pa., 
in addition to the Walter Snyder Company, with whom he 
has been associated for a number of years. 

H. MorsuHeap, well known in the southern section as 
a representative of the Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company, manufacturers of “Hurricane” equipment, and 
the Stanley D. Subers Chemical Company, textile special- 
ists, of Philadelphia, is again representing the Fletcher 
Works of Philadelphia, manufacturers of centrifugal ex- 
tractors and narrow fabric looms, in addition to the other 
two concerns. 

Leon E. Bran, the well known southern representative 
of The Hemphill Company, died suddenly at his Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., office on Friday, May 19, following an at- 
tack of acute indigestion. Mr. Bean was widely known 
in the southern field, and his passing is noted with sincere 
regret. 


Dayton-Dowd Company, Quincy, IIl., have recently is- 
used a bulletin covering their type SCU multi-stage auto- 
matically balanced centrifugal pumps, and showing the 
types driven by turbine, gasoline engine and motor, in ad- 
dition to giving considerable pump data and information. 
The booklet contains twenty pages and is known as bulletin 
248. 
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There is one thing advertising will not do—it will not 
build a permanent market for an inferior product or ser- 
vice.—The Shield. 
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Roller Bearings for Washers and Squeezers. 


A new type of housing now on the market to be applied 
to washers and squeezers used in textile finishing plants, is 
equipped with Hyatt roller bearings and it is believed by 
many, is destined to revolutionize to a large extent this 
class of machinery. The illustration shows this housing 
both ready for installation and in a disassembled condition, 
showing the roller bearings. One valuable feature of this 
bearing is that it may be applied to existing machines with 
a minimum amount of difficulty. A number of large finish- 
ing plants have taken advantage of this improvement by 
having it applied to their machines. The housings are so 
made as to insure that the heavy rolls will be maintained 


in perfect alignment at all times. Another advantageous 


feature that is pointed out for these bearings is that they 
are completely enclosed and the housings so designed that 
no lubricant can escape and no liquid can enter the hous- 
ings to injure the bearings, this making it necessary to re- 
plenish the lubricant only three or four times a year and 
eliminating frequent lubrication. Durability is claimed as 
a fundamental principle of this bearing. The flexible roll- 
ers absorb the shocks imposed upon them caused by the un- 
balanced operation of the heavy rolls of the machine. A 
saving of a large percentage of the power required when 
ordinary bearings are used may be made through the use 
of these bearings on washers and in similar machines. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has re- 
cently issued a second revised edition of its Manual of 
Hosiery and Knit Goods Dyeing. This little booklet has 
met with such general interest and approval that the first 
edition was very quickly exhausted. The printing of a 
second edition afforded an opportunity of going over the 
subject matter thoroughly and of embodying certain im- 
provements which seemed to be advisable. 

Special chapters are devoted to Monotone shades, Nat- 
ural and Artificial Silk, Mercerized Cotton and also to 
Heather effects and Tricolette, and a final chapter is given 
on the very important subject of water in the dyehouse. 

This booklet will be distributed upon application to the 
main office of the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Ine., at its new address, 40 Rector Street, or by any of 
the branch offices. 
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JUNE, 


[ am a firm believer in an old axiom which says, “The 
final stage of improvement has never been reached in any 
machine or business or in the way a man runs his job.” 
In other words, it is like space—there is no end. 

Sometimes I have thought that all the important things 
liave been invented. The telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
steam engine, turbine, aeroplane, automobile, electricity, 
ete., ete. But just stop and think for a moment—take elec- 
tricity for example. 

The electric light is certainly a wonderful invention. 
It has enabled the world to make great strides forward, and 
vet—the electric light is very inefficient. Engineers tell us 
that only about five per cent of the energy or power in the 
fuel is converted into light. 

We superintendents and overseers would be out of a 
job pretty quick if we were getting only five per cent 
efficiency out of our looms, spinning frames and other ma- 
chines. Yet, when men like Edison and Steinmetz and 
others have spent lifetimes concentrating practically on one 
line of thought and can make it produce only five per cent 
efficiency—what a wonderful opportunity lies ahead of us 
mill men for improvement. 

How about the cotton mill machinery? Are we blind to 
the facet that there is just as great possibilities for im- 
provement right in the machines we are working with? 
“Oh,” you say, “I am getting 90 and 95 per cent produe- 
tion instead of the 5 per cent referred to in the electric 
light.” That may all be true, but can you remember the 
first automatic loom you ever saw, or the first hand knotter 
or the first drawing-in or tying-in machine? 

We sometimes fall into the lazy thought that it has all 
been done. Well, when a man gets in that state of mind, 
he should go back and read the first paragraph of this 
letter. Because it is true, very true, and it applies to 
verythmg. And that, of course, includes you and every 
other man who is working for a living. - 

And remember this: We are either coming or going, 
there is no such thing as standing still, we lose ground im- 
mediately we cease to progress. 

When we do not improve, learn, develop old ideas and 
find new ones, we are going backwards. When an overseer 
or a superintendent gets the feeling that everything is go- 
ing lovely, his production and costs are in fine shape, and 
the boss hasn’t made a kick in a long time, look out! He 
had better take stock of himself. He had better wake up. 
Remember: “The pathway to a better position is general- 
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ly sprinkled with perspiration.” 

What in the dickens are you reading this article for, 
anyhow? If you don’t want to progress, if you don’t want 
a better job with more salary, you had better have your 
magazine stopped, but be kind-hearted enough to have it 
sent to some worthy young man who is anxious to make his 
mark, Corron is going to considerable expense each month 
to give you technical articles from the most successful 
overseers and superintendents in the business, and you 
should realize that if you read the articles only for pas- 
time, you are doing yourself a great injustice. 

“There is plenty of room on the road to success.” It 
you don’t come along it is certainly your own fault. There 
are ten good jobs where there is one good man to fill them. 
If you don’t believe that, just make up your mind that you 
will give it a fair trial and find out. Start in with the 
thought that “the final stage of improvement is never 
reached in anything” and that you have not reached it in 
your work. 

Your job, your position, is just like money-in the bank, 
vou can get out what you put in, with compound interest 
added. 

If you had never tried to learn to weave or spin or 
run frames, you never would have been able to make a 
section man. If you had never tried to learn to fix machines 
you would never have been an overseer or superintendent. 
So now you are an overseer or a superintendent, are you 
going to stop trying? The very fact that you have had 
erit enough to rise above your fellow workers to your pres- 
ent position certainly is the best proof I know of that you 
can make a better, a bigger, overseer or superintendent than 
you are now. 

“He Can Who Thinks He Can” is the title of a very 
interesting book, and it is a combination of a half dozen 
words which can have a wonderful effect on any man’s 
success if he will only study them and try to get their full 
meaning, and then apply the thought to himself. 

This article is written with the sincere hope that it will 
inspire some overseer or superintendent to wake up and 
realize that there is an unlimited field ahead of him if he 
will only apply himself diligently. 

Will you put yourself on record that you will make 
the effort? If you will, drop the editor a line that you 
would like to see another inspirational article, and in due 
time we will try to hit you from another angle. 

Any spinner or superintendent knows that a frame will 
run much better when rolls are picked regularly. How 
about yours? Well, look at them; then maybe you will 
want to “kick” yourself. 





How do the pounds figured from cuts paid for compare 
with the pounds baled in the cloth room? There has been 
at least one poor fellow “kicked” out because he had never 


taken the trouble to find this out. 
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“The 
Leather 
With the 
Hair On” 
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ADE from careful- 

ly selected hides of 
Swiss cattle — specially 
tanned by a secret process 
which produces leather 
that is so superior to leath- 
er heretofore considered 
the “‘best,”’ that there is 
really no comparison. 


Rigid tests in actual 
textile mill use covering a 
period lasting four years 
proved that ““Bondaron” 
Check and Lug Straps 
last from three to five 
times longer than ordinary 
leather. 


“Bondaron” Textile 
Leathers have met with 
instantaneous success 
wherever used and are 
now demanded by scores 
of the leading textile mills. 
You, too, can also cut 
your loom leather costs in 
half—and then some. 


Manufactured exclusively by 





Importers gnd Manufacturers of 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 
617-619 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ANDREW JAY FRAME 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
THE WAUKESHA NATIONAL BANK, 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 

If stability in banking is to main- 
tain, and if general stability is io 
become the rule in all material 
progress, then large enterprises es- 
pecially desiring credit should fur- 
nish to creditors or banks, say an- 
nually, at least, a certified audit 
made by some competent fearless 
and honest expert in the audit line. 


This statement seems to me a 
fundamental to ensure solid hu- 
man progress, because it gives the 
best known enlightenment, next 
to judgment of men, as to whether 
solvency reigns or an over-ex- 
panded condition of the debtor 
exists. 


a. 


Published in the interest of Better Business 


’ ERNST & ERNST 
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Settings on Belting Duck. 


Eprror COorTTon : 

In the April issue of Corron, “Superintendent,” in re- 
plying to our inquiry for information on the breaking 
strength of 6s and 8s yarn going into belting duck, sug- 
gested that we furnish a lay-out. He indicated that some 
of your contributors could furnish some figures of interest 
if our lay-out was given, and we would accordingly be 
glad to see some diseussion on the following lay-out for 
making the yarn mentioned: 

Cotton, 7% to 1 inch staple, North Georgia. Picking 
process: Our cotton goes from an automatic feeder and 
preparer to a vertical opener such as are built at the Kit- 
son plant and then to a two-blade beater breaker. From 
the breaker, our laps are run on a regular finisher picker 
with spiked blade beaters. We really have only two pick- 
ing processes, the straight two-blade beater on the breaker 
and the spiked beater on the finisher. The weight of the 
lap from the finisher is 131% ounces; weight of card sliver 
is 65 grains; weight of first drawing sliver is 75 grains; 
weight of second drawing sliver is 80 grains; hank roving 
ym slubbers, .40; hank roving on speeders, 1. We use 
single roving on our spinning. 

I would be very glad indeed to see some criticism of the 
foregoing. Belting Duck. 


A Question for Spinners. 


Kpitok Corron : 

Under the section “How Other Men Manage,” I would 
ike to have some readers’ opinions on which is ‘the most 
practical style of traveler to use—the narrow or the wide 

under the following conditions: Yarn being spun, 7s. 


Diameter of ring, 24% inches. Flange, No. 2; cirele, 3. 
7 Spindle speed, 6,500 r.p.m. 


Front roll speed, 172 r.p.m. 


Beginner (Ga.) 





What Makes the Neps? 
Kpiror Corton : 

As a very enthusiastic reader of Corron, I want to ask 
some of your good friends in the textile industry through 
our “How Other Men Manage” section about one of 
our carding problems. 

We are carding a 13-ounce lap made of dirty short 
staple cotton, and make a 55-grain sliver on a 40-inch eard. 
We have had no end of complaint about the neps in the 
finished yarn and yet we have tried many ways of set- 
ting our eards trying to get rid of them. We have had 
no complaint as yet about our bresking strength. Our 
cards are new and are set on solid re-inforced concrete 


floor and we have been able to successfully set our flats 
to .005, 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishng plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform io 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
o rfact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





We would like to have some carder tell us what we 
can do either in setting our ecards or any other way of re 
ducing the number of neps that get into the yarn. 

' C. S. H. (Texas) 


Long Drafts on Cards. 





Epitor Corron : 
“Wash (Mass.)” says in the April number of Corros, 
“Funny, isn’t it, if you don’t have a draft from 100 to 140 
or 150, the mill will go to the dogs, and yet isn’t it fair to 
assume that if increasing the draft from 100 to 140 will 
make better yarn, why not get more benefit by making it 

200 inches ?” 
> 


this question from “K. C.,” “A. B. C. 


He says he would appreciate an answer to 
” and others. Well, 
here’s my answer. 

One can go to the extreme in everything, and to make a 
draft 200 inches would be going to the extreme, very much 
so. If “Wash” is a practical carder—and I think he is, 
and a good one too—he knows that on most eards it is 


get a draft of 200 inches by changing the 


impossible to 
draft change gear, for the gear would be so small that 
you could not get the required number of teeth for a 200 
inch draft, especially on a revolving top flat eard. A 15 
tooth draft gear is the smallest draft gear the Whitin 
Company makes, and my draft gear is a 15-tooth gear. Of 
course, a man could change other gears, but this would be 
some trouble and expense. 

“Wash” knows that if I was to change to a 200-inch 
draft with the same weight of silver, the lap would be al 
together too heavy. 

As a counter-question to “Wash,” I might ask that if 
he ean get better results with two processes of drawing 
than with three processes, why not stop another process 
and get still better results with only one process of draw- 
ing, What are the doublings for? Are they not intended 
to make the work more even? If they do not, then mill 
men have thrown away thousands of dollars for drawing 
frames and pickers to increase the doublings in the card- 
ing department. 


Let “Wash” weigh his-eard slivers and then weigh his 
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finisher drawing slivers and see how much more even the 
drawing sliver is than the eard sliver. That is the result of 
doublings. 

“To quote ‘K. C.’ further,” says “Wash,” “ ‘It stands to 
reason that a mill cannot cut out the intermediate pickers 
with four doublings and an evener and get as even work 
“Wash” says it’s being done, and he 

However, “in all fairness to ‘K C.’,” 
he would state that “it is not as easy to run without the 


, 


or as clean work.’ ’ 
is willing to prove it. 
intermediate pickers.” He says “The automatic boxes must 
be watched and filled every little while so as to keep the 
pressure on the lifting apron as even as possible.” 

Here “Wash” admits that the automatic boxes must be 
watched closer with two processes of pickers than with 
three processes. If that is the case, it shows he is afraid 
it wouldn’t be as even as it would be with three processes 
The automatic 
When the box 


of pickers. And it would not be as even. 
boxes will not feed the same at all times. 
is full the feed will be heavy; when the cotton is low in 
the box the feed will be light. All carders know this to be 
trne, and it is almost impossible to get an operative who 
will keep them filled the same all the time. 

Now with intermediate pickers, with their four doub- 
lings and an evener, it stands to reason that this uneven 
feed of the opener will be overcome, and I don’t believe 
any carder will say otherwise. With a fairly even lap 
from the intermediate pickers, why wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to get a more even lap at the finisher pickers and 
a better mixing of cotton? 

If “Wash” better results 
of pickers than he ean with three processes, why doesn’t 
he eut out the finisher pickers and get still better results 


by taking the lap from the breaker picker directly to the 


ean get with two processes 


cards? 

He says he can furnish the name of a mill in Massa- 
chusetts that is running without intermediate pickers and 
with two processes of drawing, and “the strange part of 
it is that this mill makes high grade yarns and never runs 
short time, when most of the other mills here do. But this 
mill doesn’t run a 1414-ounee lap nor a long draft on their 
cards.” He doesn’t state, however, what numbers of yarn 
they make or what grade of cotton they are using. Of 
course one can make 26s or 30s yarn with less doublings 
and have good yarn at that, if their cotton is fairly good. 


My mill is making 45s warp yarn and 70s filling, using 
13/16- to 14-inch Strict Middling cotton, and the strange 
part of it is that we keep running when other mills with 
four times the number of spindles that we have are stopped. 
We use a 1414- 


ounce lap, and a long draft on our cards, too. We have only 


And we use three processes of pickers. 


two drawing processes, doubling six at each process. I 
would prefer to have another drawing process, as I am sat- 
isfied it would improve the work. Some time ago I tried 
three processes of drawing, by putting the work through 
the finisher drawing the seeond time, and not only was 
the yarn more even, but the breaking strength went up— 
and I ean prove it by the frame spinner. 

By what “Wash” says, I think that he must run a light 
sheet of lap; that he runs a light quick feed to his beaters. 
A good many years ago it was generally supposed that 
a quick-running feed to the beater was the best method. At 
the time it was believed that the cotton was cleaned and 


opened better in this way. But later experiments were 
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made on a set of machines by reducing the speed of the 
rolls and feeding heavy to the beater, with the result 
that the carding showed an immediate change for the bet- 
ter, both in cleanliness and character. With 
improvements in the succeeding operations, this has been 
proven many times. 
this department would try this, if they are running a light 
quick feed to the beaters. A heavy feed gives more re- 
sistance to the beaters and, by its centrifugal action, more 
dirt is foreed from the cotton. 


the same 


I wish the “young earders” who read 


“Wash” closes his letter by saying, “Here is a question 
I want the heavy lap, long draft boys to answer for me: 
What takes place in the card when the draft is increased 
from 100 to 150 inches, and why not get the full benefit 
by making it 200 inches?” 

Well, when J changed to a heavy lap and long draft, I 
didn’t notice that anything unusual or alarming took place 
But I did notice that I got a cleaner and more 
I think 
I answered his question regarding the 200-inch draft at 


in the eard. 
even sliver without any loss in any other way. 


the beginning of this letter. 

There is a good deal said by different writers in CoTron 
about too long a draft; and very little said about too short 
a draft. 
A few years ago when I took charge of a room I found a 


Now there is such a thing as too short a draft. 
draft of about 4 on the fine speeders. The top leather rolls 
were all roughed up, and “strings” or hard ends were coming 
through, sometimes two or three at once, and it was a 
mighty well discouraged set of operatives. After making 
the intermediate roving a little heavier and increasing the 
draft on the fine speeders to about 6, the work ran much 
better, the leather rolls began to smooth up, and the ope- 
ratives began to have time to help one another doff, with 
the result that both the quality and the quantity of work 
increased. 

If the draft on speeders is too short, there will be more 
hard ends or “strings” than there would be with a medium 
long draft, and it is impossible to run with as close a set- 
ting of the rolls. 

I haven’t been a contributor to Corron very long, but I 
have had, 35 years experience as a practical carder, and 


K. C. (Conn.) 


know what I am talking about. 


Epitor Corron: 

“What takes place in the card when the draft is in- 
creased from 100 to 150 inches, and why not get the full 
benefit by making it 200 inches?” 

This question, asked by “Wash (Mass.)” in the April 
issue of Corron, was, in my opinion, asked for two rea- 
sons—to secure information without going to the trouble 
of getting the experience, which is a failing in a whole lot 
of carders, and to verify the actual principle of the ques- 
tioner. I am one of those “heavy lap, long draft boys” 
and in this letter I will give my answer to “Wash’s” ques- 
tion. 

Machinery in textile plants up to date has been go 
constructed that certain good substantial yarn principles 
eannot be forwarded. For instance, the roll bearings on 
some of the older types of speeders had two rolls rest- 
ing in a solid bearing which did not allow any setting or 
adjustment, while today we find that condition overcome by 
having individual stands for each roll. Or, as another ex- 
ample, the long, small-diameter rolls in our combers, placed 
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there through competition with other machines for the sole 
Or, picker 
heppers that roll and toss the cotton about to such a de- 
gree that we have to tolerate great hunks of cotton beneath 


purpose of keeping pace with high production. 


our feed rolls, which is the cause of more uneven yarn 
than anything I have ever seen. 


These and many others that could be mentiqned are the 
things that keep up the courage of one who has seen the 
possibility in improvements. These things are also the 
things that prompt the questions from short draft men, so 
I will say here that if it were possible to control weights 
ot webs and slivers, I, for one, would gladly weleome 200 
or even 300 inches in ecard drafts. 

Going back to the request to explain what takes place 
when the draft is increased from 100 to 150 inches, I want 
to say that long draft is lost in its principle when the 
picker lap is loaded with thick and thin places. In other 
words, those who are using long draft successfully have 
certainly found their success in an even lap; if this were 
not so, the long feed roll in the card would never hold true 
to its labor, for when a heavy place would come beneath 
it, it would rise at that point and allow a quantity of loose 


cotton to jump into the licker-in. 


But when a man knows how to make laps so that the 
evener belt on the pickers will stand in one position on the 
cones (made to do so by even work feeding over the evener 
shoes) then he will see a lap that has never greeted his eyes 
before, and really I believe the reason that men throw cold 
water on long drafts is because they cannot get even yard- 
age in thin laps. I would suggest that they read “A. B. 
C.’s” remarks on picking in some of the previous numbers 
of Corron. These correct picking principles are the funda- 
mentals of long draft. The same thing applies to combing 
and to picking where Kirschner beaters are installed. 

Of course “Wash” will allow, and I agree with him, 
that short draft is the proper thing where drawing rolls 


come into play, namely the rolls in the draw boxes of the 


combers, drawing frames, sliver lap machines, ribbon lap 
machines and speeder outfits. And while I am in favor of a 
long draft where there is any combing process such as | 
have just spoken of, I also am a strong advocate of short 
draft in drawing processes. When the picker lap {s even, 
the feed roll will hold an 18-ounce lap as steady as it does 
an ll-ounce lap, but to go beyond that weight with the 
present construction of machines, the feed roll being held 
by the extreme ends will have a tendency to spring and al- 
low the web to feed unevenly. Then by increasing the 
weight per yard from the 100-inch draft to the 150-inch 
draft, the licker-in passes through the tuft of cotton pre- 
sented to it more times per inch, and while these things 
must certainly be known by “Wash,” I still want to repeat 
them so there will be no misunderstanding as to my theory. 

And I think he will agree with me that where the licker- 
in passes through the cotton a greater number of revolu- 
tions per inch, there certainly must be more dirt and foreign 
substances removed than under the other process of short 
draft; and also that in removing this dirt and foreign mat- 
ter, the yarn is made that much stronger; is it not? Do we 
not all know that when a small particle of dirt has been 
allowed to remain in the web there is little hope of it 
ever being removed, and as it passes under the leather roll 
of a speeder or spinning frame, doesn’t it cause the roll 


ito jump? And is yarn made stronger by rolls jumping? 
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When the licker-in passes through the tuft of cotton a 
greater number of times per inch, it not only removes more 
dirt, ete., per inch, but it also protects the wire en the 
eylinder, flats and doffer from sand and foreign matter 
that would tend to deface them. Because the tuft is being 
combed more at the licker, the particles of cotton that the 
licker removes from the tuft are in a fluffy state and more 
susceptible to carding. 

In addition to this, one is not driven to extremely close 
settings on the flats in order to obtain clean sliver, for al- 
ready the web has been cleaned at the licker-in and even 
safer settings the remaining portions of dirt are caught up 
by the flats in their slow flight. The sliver changes in its 
general appearance from a stiff, condensed strand to a 
cleaner, fluffy strand with more elasticity. 

We long draft boys know of mills that are operating 
very successfully with short draft cards and they no doubt 
have made a tremendous amount of money and produced 
a very good yarn, and we also know that if the short 
draft boys will get in line and make a heavy, even lap for 
their cards, and then apply the long draft—I mean any- 
thing they can successfully operate over 130 inches; 200 
inches if possible—they would certainly escort themselves 
out into the backyard and kick themselves more than once 


All I 


ask is that every one of the skeptical short draft boys very 


for not adopting the increase in draft years ago. 


carefully and quietly prepare an even lap, 18 ounces, and 
change his draft to say 158 inches, compare the two slivers 
very carefully, then put that sliver into the sliver lap or 
ribbon lap machines and then through the combers, ex 
amine them, mateh the long draft sliver with the one from 
the short draft cards, and then get busy and have some 
small draft gears made for his ecards and enjoy good siz 
ing, clean yarn, strong yarn, and happiness. 
Tom (Mass.) 


A Suggestion for the Twister Room. 


Epiror CorrTon: 
The 


problems confronting the mill man. There have been any 


prevention of drop ply is one of the most difficult 


number of unsuccessful stop motion devices which have been 
tried. For the prevention of drop ply in plies above two 
or three, the undivided attention of the twister tender is 
necessary, and in him alone lies the only means so far de- 
veloped for catching a drop ply before it gets into the fin- 
ished goods. 

A beam twister is not so bad as a pin creel twister, for 
on the former the individual strands are spread out be- 
fore they enter the guide; therefore, when an end breaks, 
it is more easily seen. On a pin creel twister, however, a 
broken end is usually noticed by the spool stopping turning. 

The use of cross marks on a spool head to better show 
up a stopped spool is nothing new. The trouble is that 
these marks are not always chosen in the best manner for the 
results desired. For example, I have noticed some spools 
painted light yellow with an orange cross. These colors 
are too similar in shade to help the twister tender quickly 
notice when a spool ceases turning with the others. 

Furthermore, it will be found not only advantageous to 
have the head painted a distinguishing color from that of 
the cross, but it will be best to replace the cross by a single 


stripe across the diameter of the spool head. This stripe 
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* Merchants Nat. Bk. Bide Bf 
_ F. T. Crowe & Co. 


508 Westlake Ave North 


Richard Spencer 
932 Hearst Building 


, Reinforced Concrete Co. 


Arcade Building 
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We couldn’t break it witha sledge! 


In our search for a permanently rigid gate corner, we tested 
forgings, castings, and riveted members. But forgings 
were too flexible, castings too brittle; and the riveted or 
bolted corner, even with large gusset plates, would some- 
times work loose. 


Gate Corners 


must be strong. We found the only answer: two steel 
channel bars are 


electrically welded 


at right angles, the flanges being fused at each intersection. 
The vertical channels are as long as the gate is high, and 
the short horizontal members are welded to these at top 
and bottom. Two such uprights are bolted together, the 
chain link fabric is fastened securely between them, and the 
top and bottom rails are bolted between the short channels. 


This rigid construction is guarded from rust. Every part 
of an ANCHOR POST GATE is 


galvanized 
by the hot dip spelter process 


the most expensive, but the best rust preventive known. A fence o1 
gate so protected will last for years; many of our posts, anchored 
in the ground -twenty years ago, are still in excellent condition. 
Anchor Post Fences, Gates, and Railings protect, improve, and 
beautify a property. They are built to last. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
Hudson Terminal Building 
52 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


“How much will it cost?’”’ A discussion of your fence problem with one 
of our trained representatives, will give you full information—and cost 
you nothing. Telephone, write or wire the one nearest you. 
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should be about one-half inch wide. If it is desired to 
enamel the spool heads to also act as a mark to indicate a 
certain number of yarn or a certain stock, this can be ac- 
complished without hindering the color scheme that gives 
the highest visibility to a stopped spool. 

I have illustrated a spool with the body of its head white 





and a black stripe across its diameter. This will show the 
general idea of enameling spools to best serve the purpose 
ntended, namly, to assist the twister tender in preventing 
drop ply. Contributor No. 22. 


It’s All Weather. 





EpitoR COTTON : 

I am sure that “W. S. (Mass.)” is mistaken or joking 
in the seeond paragraph of his article entitled “What Is the 
Answer?” which appeared in the April issue of Corron. 
Says he, “Just recently reports on warp beams were 350 
pounds for 15 days in succession. For five months they 
stood between 350 and 347 pounds.” 

At present I am in the state of Massachusetts, and 
wish “W. 8.” would give me his address so I can pay him 
a visit. I want to be honest here and state that I doubt it. 
Yes, and say without fear of contradiction that it is im- 
possible in the state of Massachusetts, first because of air 
and its behavior under changing conditions of humidity 
and temperature; and second, atmospheric conditions af- 
feet cotton manufacturing. We have no climate in Mass- 
achusetts. It’s all weather. . 

May I have that address? Wash (Mass.) 


Production Percentages. 


Kpitor Corron: 

“H. E. F. (R. I.),” in the April number, has brought 
out an old point in textile accounting. He is perfeetly 
correet in saying that “100 per cent is the most a machine 
can produce,” for we learned long ago that 100 per cent 
represents the whole of anything; but when he says that 
“103 per cent production is impossible,” he is wrong, un- 
less he says what it is 103 per cent of. Accountants use all 
kinds of terms, but as we are familiar with “production,” 
we will use that. “H. E. F.” might have called it “103 
per cent efficiency,” which would have meant identically 
the same thing and might have thrown further light on the 
subject. I might say I have seen 200 per cent production, 
if “H. E. F.” won’t throw up his hands in despair and quit 
reading this. In his way of seeing it, these figures lie. 

Suppose we have ten looms; five on a gingham and five 
on a denim. We want to put them all on gingham, and 
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suppose the gingham warps are put in at 10 a. m. The 
clerk that makes out the daily loom report has reported 
those five looms on denim for that day for the warps were 
not changed until after the report was taken. At the end 
of the week, the production on denim will be low while on 
gingham it will be high for the looms reported as running 
which will throw the percentage of efficiency, production or 
whatever we choose to call it, high and low. Theoretically, 
the actual time the looms were changed should have been 
reported, but if this was done, extra clerks would take 
more than the value gained if the mill has many looms. 
This discrepancy only appears the first week and the 
running is liable to be more or less unsteady anyway after 
the change, so any percentage will not show much of 
value. | 

Another point to consider in talking of percentage of 
production is how much to allow for necessary stoppage, 
doffing, oiling, cleaning, ete. Usually a study is made and 
someone says allow 10 per cent for stoppage or 20 per 
cent or something like that. Suppose we allow 20 per 
cent theoretical stoppage in our figures and an operative 
only actually uses 10 per cent of his time in stoppage, then 
our percentage of production would be over 100 per cent. 
Whenever I figure production constants I take the actual 
speed of the machine for the full running time and allow 
nothing for stoppage. This is a true 100 per cent for it is 
the most that could possibly be done, but it can never be 
realized in the textile business for machines must stop for 
doffing, ete. I divide my actual production by weight or 
yards by this 100 per cent and get what is called the per- 
centage of efficiency. This always comes less than 100 per 
cent of course, but the result is the same as in the former 
case, which figured more than 100 per cent. If two charts 
are made from the two sets of figures from week to week 
it will be found that the curves are the same except one 
is placed higher than the other, which is immaterial to the 
result. 

It all comes back to a simple problem of using what- 
ever system pleases you best and production percentages 
mean nothing to the other fellow unless he knows just what 


they are a percentage of. M. W. H. (Mass.) 





“Sandy’s” Sizing Problem. 


Epiror Corron : 

In reply to the questions of “Sandy (N. C.)” in the 
April issue, I think it would pay “Sandy” to install a eir- 
culating system of sizing and also to have a storage tank 
and another kettle for cooking. By using a circulating sys- 
tem he could keep the same amount of size in the size 
trough at all times and this would insure an even size on all 
his yarn. Consequently, his work would run better and his 
weaving production would be increased. 

Where a storage tank is not used it is usually nine or 
ten o’clock in the morning before the slasher man is able 
to start the slasher because he has to cook his size before 
starting the slasher. By using a storage tank he could 
cook his size a day in advance and his slasher would never 
have to stand while the size was cooking. 

Seven pounds of steam on the slasher should be enough 
to dry 2,040 ends of 22s yarn when sizing for nine or ten 
per cent. Naturally, the heavier the size the more steam 
there will be required to dry the yarn. The Draper Cor- 
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Announcing 


on 


Oxweld and Eveready Apparatus 
for Welding and Cutting Metals 


EFFECTIVE JUNE FIRST, prices on 
Oxweld and Eveready Apparatus 
weré substantially reduced. 


Every manufacturer or shop 
owner, user or prospective user of 
the oxy-acetylene process for weld- 
ing and cutting metals will find it 
to his advantage to inquire for in- 
formation concerning this price 


reduction. 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
BIRMINGHAM 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
NEWARK 
BUFFALO 
BINGHAMPTON 


We especially stress the fact 
that this reduction has been accom- 
plished without change in the 
superior design of Oxweld and 
Eveready Apparatus or the com- 


pleteness of Oxweld Service. 


Full information and any other 
service may be secured from our 
resident Sales and Service Engi- 
neers in the following cities: 


OMAHA 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS 
HOUSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
TULSA 


LOS ANGELES 
DENVER 


Consult Your Telephone Book 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF OXY-ACETYLENE 
WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


SALT LAKE CITY 


JUNE, 1922. 
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poration recommends from 165 to 170 pieks per minute as 
the best speed for their 36-inch loom. I do not favor high 
speeds because the extra production gained while the looms 
are running will be more than offset by the increased 
amount of stopping due to breakages and so forth. Per- 
sonally, I think “Sandy” will be able to run his looms 170 
picks per minute, but I would not advise him fo run them 


any faster than this. H. NN. C.) 





Dyeing, Glazing and Finishing. 


Eprtor COTTON: 

I will be glad to have the following questions answered 
by readers of your “How Other Men Manage” Department 
familiar with this type of work. 

1. Can thread and twine be finished or glazed on a 
thread dresser, using a revolving brusher, with hot air or 
coil drying and boiling the size in a double or jacketed 
box, on white stock, and deliver the finished product as 
clear and white as if eold size had been used? What 
would be the difference in percentage gain between hot and 
cold sizing on the same number of yarn or thread? 

2. Which system is most used, the cold size, or boiling 
size in an open single box with a regular perforated steam 
pipe direct into the size, or boiling in a jacketed box? 

3. Can white twine or thread be dyed in the same 
operation by putting the coloring materials into the size 
and have the size kept boiling? Would the shade be 
even all the way through if the temperature should go up 
too high or down too low while adding on the colored 
sizing? Wouldn’t the shade change just as in regular warp 
dyeing when the steam for any reason goes down below a 
certain degree? 

4. Can the twines or threads mentioned be successfully 
colored and finished in one operation with the cold pro- 
cess?. If so, would they show a more even shade than those 


processed through boiling size? Mack (Ga.) 





Properties of Sago Flour. 


Epitor Corton : 
‘ 
Would some of your readers inform me through the 
columns of “How Other Men Manage” whether there is 
any special advantage in using sago flour as a size? I 
would like to know its properties, the best method of its 
use, from what it is made, in fact any or all particulars 
regarding it will be thankfully read by the writer. 
J.-C. A (Be Gi) 


Epitor Corron : 

Replying to “J. C. A.’s” inquiry regarding the use of 
sago flour as a sizing material, would say that there is no 
advantage in using sago in place of corn starch unless the 
price is lower. For all ordinary sizing operations one may 
be used in place of the other. 

Sago flour is the starch which is extracted from the pith 
of several varieties of palm trees. These trees are cut 
down when they reach the height of about 25 feet, the top 
is then eut. off which leaves a cylindrical trunk about 20 
inches in diameter and about 18 feet long. This trunk 
consists of a wooden tube filled with a white pith and each 
tree of this size will yield from 600 to 700 pounds of starch. 
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Three trees of this size will vield as much stareh as one 
acre of wheat would produce. 

This pith is a mixture of starch and fiber and the 
starch is separated by grinding and washing in a somewhat 
similar manner to the methcds emploved when making pota- 
to starch. 


The sago, as it arrives in this country, is usually con 
taminated with foreign matters so that it is necessary to 
pass it through a fine sieve of miller’s silk to elean it from 
these impurities; this is called dressing it. Dressed sago 
flour contains usually about 15 per cent of moisture. 

Sago flour should be tested for consistency of paste, 
for instance, and for mineral matters. It is most important 
to test for mineral matters if the size is to be used for 
warping because sago is very liable to contain silica, in 
the form of sand, whieh would rapidly wear out the reeds 
and harnesses in the weave room. Its presence may be 
easily detected, however, when the starch is being prepared, 
by rubbing some of the starch with water on a glass plate 
with a glass rod when a seratehing effect is seen and felt. 
Again, silica may be detected in the sago flour by means of 
the microscope. Sago should also be tested for salt, which 
may indieate adulteration or damage from sea water. 

Sago starch (size) boils thinner than any other starch, 
except tapioca, that is used in sizing. It is more especial 
ly applicable for pure sizing and for closely woven fabrics 
where the chief requisite is to give strength to the warp 
with the minimum amount of size. 

Sago makes the yarn much stronger than starch made 
from potato and moreover it does not lose its strength after 
mixing as potato starch does; yarn dressed with well boiled 
sago flour will retain its strength for months. 

If sago flour is to be used for light or medium pieked 
goods, it may be boiled lightly like potato starch, though 
the writer does not approve of this; but for heavy goods it 
must be boiled a long time. The reason for this is that for 
goods requiring a greater percentage of size to stand the 
increased friction in weaving, a much stronger size must 
be used. Now strong, heavy size, made from sago flour, 
makes the yarn harsh and brittle which is bad for the har 
nesses and the production generally. To overcome this ob 
jectionable feature the size must be boiled thin, i. e., for 
an hour or more, before being run into the slasher box. This 
softens it without interfering materially with its sizing 
qualities and the result is a smooth, strong, pliable yarn. 

The slasher man need have no fear of the sago losing 
its strength by a prolonged boiling (as potato starch does) 
for there are many mills using sago flour where it is kept 
gently boiling all day long in the mixing pans. Caustie 
soda may be used to advantage with sago; it makes a 
smoother and more adhesive size, but in the ease of sago 
it makes the color darker which might be objectionable in 
the ease of some styles of goods. 

The amount of caustic soda to use for each 100 pounds 
of sago is from 14 to 4% a pound of the solid eaustie. The 
soda should first be dissolved in the water in which the 
sago is to be boiled and the sago then mixed with it. In all 
eases where prolonged boiling is used, jacketed pans must 
be used or the strength of the size will be reduced and 
rendered uncertain by the condensation from the steam, if 
used. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to impress upon “J. C. A.” 
the fact that both sago and corn starch require not only a 
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simple boiling, but the operation must be prolonged suffi- 
ciently to cook them, or the best results cannot be obtained. 
For this reason, these starches must be boiled from one to 
three hours before using them in the slasher. Caustic soda 
used as I have shown above, will allow this time to be 
cut down materially with good results. Again, thin boil- 
ing commercial starches may be used. 

It might be well to say that some slasher men have had 
trouble with sago size turning watery.if cooled off and left 
over. Therefore, to be on the safe side, it would be as well 
to use up each day all the size that is made up on that day 
W. B. (Maine. ) 


and leave none over. 





The Corrigible Doffer. 


Eprrork CorrTon: 

Doffer: One who doffs. This might be given by a 
small pocket dictionary as the proper definition of our 
present day doffer, but a great many overseers will say 
When they 


work they work but when their work is completed is an- 


that they are the bane of their existence. 


other question. This off time is the subject of these few 
paragraphs. As “Idleness is the work shop of the devil” 
and this offers the opportunity of keeping the aforesaid 
gentleman on the job, so we seek for a panacea of this evil. 

All sorts of revelry are indulged in by doffers on their 
off time. One superintendent said he was contemplating 
having a steel tank built so they could raise all the “cain” 
they wished in their leisure moments. 

Surely they are human and as many of them or most of 
them are in their teens they are simply bubbling over 
with the animal energy expressed as “Pep.” I have passed 
through mills and seen doffers fighting (and have been 
into the same serapes myself when I was in that position). 
A very frequent diversion is gambling and certainly tis 
does not add to the morale of the doffers themselves or to 
those who come in contact with them. “Rolling the Bones,” 
“Pitching Nickels” and other forms of this vice are fre- 
quently used as time-killers by these adolescent youths. 

The most frequent and most detrimental thing they in- 
dulge in is the interference with the spinners by long con- 
versations and hagglings. Spinners do not do their work 
properly, their morale is lowered and time and production 
suffer heavily. 

No matter how strict and firm the overseer may be he 
cannot stop all of these evils, and if he does rule with an 
iron hand then this will only antagonize his help and dis- 
sention will follow in the place of cooperation. We must 
look at another side of the problem and here we find an 
answer. 

The mill in question was situated in New England and 
directly across the street an old house was purchased and 
used as a Community House. Two pool tables are there 
available for use at all times. Now when this leisure time 
was available, it was suggested by the overseer that they 
clear out and soon they began to dribble over to the Com- 
munity House and ere long the sound and crack of the pool 
ball was heard and intense interest registered by every 
one. The doffs lasted about one and one quarter hours, 
the pool game one-half hour. 

You should have seen the difference in the attitude; the 
difference in the morale;. the difference in the efficiency. 
Doffers would work, sweat and crowd old Father Time 
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against the wall in order to get back to the pool table. They 
did their work, they did it in record time and they did it 
efficiently. 

Did it pay? Well, during some recent labor trouble in 
the mill, these boys were the most loyal of any of the help 
the mill employed, whereas it might have been thought, and 
naturally, that they would have caused most of the trouble. 

Have you any spare room? Have you available space? 
Surely you ean afford the price. Then install two or three, 
more or less, pool tables, chase your doffers in there during 
their off time and find out who will be first to give three 
cheers for you and work for you and be loyal to the very 
core. They are human and a word to the wise is sufficient. 

In closing, I will add that we charged one cent per cue 
per game and in three months the pool tables paid for them 
selves and now they are paying a million per cent dividends 
in loyalty, efficiency and cooperation. Give it a try! 


James Robertson. 


Attachments Versus Mote Knives. 
Epitor Corton : 

Continuing my comparison of attachments with the 
mote knives on the card, in my diseussion of the elimination 
of troubles in yarn manufacture, next in order is a de- 
seription of the Gordon-Hay attachment. This appliance 


is made up of a licker-in, mote knives, a revolving cage 


ge, 
a brush and a large circular hood. The cotton is fed to 
this extra licker-in through the same method as the regular 
style card, by a feed roll over a feed plate, and is carried 
on by the licker-in down over the mote knives and then 
on in the circular course until the fibers reach the top cen- 
ter, where they come in contact with a high speed brush 
whose surface is running in the same direction as the sur- 
face of the licker-in but at a higher rate of speed. This 
removes all fibers from the licker-in and carries them over 
to the top front side where they are removed by a cut-off 
plate and drawn onto this cage, which is constructed some- 
what like the cages in a picker except that a fan is placed 
on one side and the air is drawn to that one side. The cage, 
revolving, deposits the fibers upon another feed plate and 
the cotton proceeds upon its regular way, namely, under 
a feed roll and around a licker-in, over some mote knives 
and thence to the cylinder. 

This extra licker-in is applied to the card in the form 
of an extension and takes up considerable room for the 
amount of extra service rendered. This process is really 
an extra cleaning operation, but it appears to me that pos- 
sibly it might play a great part in nepping by the brush 
action, against both the licker-in and cut-off plate. There 
isn’t a whole lot about this process that requires explanation 
as it is almost a duplicate of the regular licker-in process, 
except that the brush removes the fibers instead of the cyl- 
inder doing it, and one can readily see its real worth. 

The original thought was to place an extra cleaning pro- 
cess at the card. This no doubt, in many instances, is very 
essential for there are many picking processes that sorely 
need a going-over that they might be made to do what 
they were built to do, and as I have said in other articles 
in this series, that one department being neglected is food 
for the inventive mind of another department, so again I 
repeat: make a picking department do what it should do, 
put 140 inches of draft or more into a card, and most any 
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A Ay K ¥ LINE On one side of the picturesque and historic Hudson is 


the most beautiful sky-line in the world, while on the 
AND opposite shore, buttressed by the Palisades, is a great 
manufacturing center, including Newark and environs. 


One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
advantages of the section for manufacturing purposes 
was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which under- 


took the manufacture of an extensive line of dyestuffs 
back in 1898. The company makes most of the 
intermediates entering into the manufacture of its 
Acid, Basic, Chrome and Direct Colors. 


“CRT Apc p matepoen 


Removed but a short distance from the Central plant is that of the Consolidated Color & ChemicalCo. The 
colors made by them are augmentative to those of the Central line, including many of the important Sulphur 
group, so the result of these two is a complete and well-balanced line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and 
Sulphur Colors, as well as nigrosines, oil colors, wood stains, turkey red oils and the like. 


In conjunction with these the Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. also produces a line of sizing, softening, 
bleaching and finishing materials, known to the trade as the “VICTORIA” products. 


The products of the two companies are distributed through the sales organization of H. A. Metz & Co., 
Inc., having its principal office at 122 Hudson Street, New York, with branches in Boston, Providence, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte and San Francisco. 


In addition to these Made-in-America products we will procure for you on import licenses colors not as yet 
made here in sufficient quantity or of suitable quality or at reasonable prices. 


ine ALOR RecA a os iP BRITS 05 


This alignment of manufacturing facilities enhanced by access to goods not available here, administered by men 
whose equipment includes an experience of more than forty years, must appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. 


HAMETZ & GO 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New YorR City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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one could produce as good work both as to quality and construction and size to properly conform to the quantity 


quantity as any of these attachments upon the market to- 
day, at the same time saving the cost of installation and 
upkeep, which is no small item. Extra power, oil, labor, 
ete., to offset any amount of production that may be ob- 
tained seems to be useless. 

At the same time, however, I don’t want to leave the 
impression that I deem either of these attachments un- 
worthy of consideration, for they can be used in lots of in- 
Both of 


these attachments—the Gordon-Hay attachment and the 


stances where they would be of great service. 


duplex carding device previously discussed—can be made 
to fit into certain mills very nicely, but personally I, feel 
that, as I have said before, the amount of money expended 
upon devices of that nature would, if properly applied to 
the picking and opening system, bring results that would be 
a great deal more effective than would be the case if it were 
spent on attachments. 

Also, I feel that the original licker-in on a card, proper- 
There is a 


ly applied, can be made to produce results. 


very substantial claim made for both the Gordon-Hay at- 
tacument and the duplex carding device that one can use 


two grades lower cotton and obtain the same result as to 


quality of yarn when these devices and attachments are in 


use. This no doubt is a great point in favor of such ap- 
pliances, while the fact still remains that the lower the 
grade of cotton, the lower the grade of yarn, and in many 
instanees it will be weaker accordingly. Also, lower grades 
of cotton very often reduce the production, and if such 
should be the ease with a change of this sort, ’twould be 
folly to make such an exorbitant installation. 

So, with the description of an expensive attachment 
which finally produces no better result than could be ob- 
tained with the “old, inexpensive” operation, I will now 
go on with a diseussion of the process of troubles elim- 
inated and try to explain the method of good yarn making 
that is so much needed to help in competition and to point 
the way to higher production that is the essential need to 
keep the worker and the manufacturer in harmony thet 
both may make enough of that important necessity—money 

The key to making good yarn is the entire elimination 
of flakes and bunches and thick and thin places. Heavy 
and light yarns are traceable to pickers, flaky yarn to 
drawing frames and ecards, thick and thin yarn to speeders 
and drawing frames. Thus may one see how essential it is 
to so adjust the settings and the weights of laps and slivers 
as to keep the machinery from making these bug-a-bears. 

The web or tuft of lap beneath the feed roll should be 
removed by the licker-in in such a manner that no flakes 
are presented to the cylinder and also the back plate should 
be set to accommodate the bulk delivered to the cylinder. 
This plate, acting as a trumpet so to speak, shapes the 
mass of fibers coming to it so that the flats and cylinder 
may properly function. If the tuft is too thick and the 
plate too close to the cylinder, the cotton is matted to the 
cylinder wire in such a manner that the flats refuse to work 
properly upon the matted portion and the results are neps 
and flakes. The tuft of lap must be delivered to the cyl- 
inder in fiber form in order that the crushing effect at the 
back plate ean be properly adjusted. 

After the fluffy tuft of cotton has been crushed into 
the eylinder wire properly, the next operation upon it is 
the carding between the flats and cylinder. The wire upon 
the flats and eylinder and doffer must be of the correct 


and quality of the work required; fine counts require a 
fine number of wire and this wire must have a very fine 
point upon it, also it must be springy and its background 
of a good, strong texture that it may keep its productive 
and carding qualities without injury to itself. 


Because of the opening action of the licker-in upon the 
tuft lap where long draft is used I find that by setting 
the flats with a 10 gauge, the results in the web are per- 
fectly satisfactory, for the licker-in has been made to do 
what it was intended to do, namely, to remove foreign 


matter, ete. 


Thus it will be seen that by relieving the cotton from 
its dirt at the licker-in the flats can be drawn away to safer 
distances and still be within carding distance of the cylinder 
which also allows the bulk of cotton upon the cylinder to 
expand, and by this operation the natural elasticity of the 
cotton is retained rather than having its life dragged away 
in a smaller space. It will also be noticed that the cylinder 
and flats stay cleaner longer thereby just naturally being 
capable of retaining more foreign matter that may be left 
in the tuft, for the longer one can keep the wire of flats, 
cylinder and doffer free from matted dirt, the cleaner the 


yarn. For when wire fills up, the “spring” that each wire 


should have has -vanished and when this evil takes place 
more stripping is essential which is injurious both to sizing 


We all that the 


loaded with dirt the wire refuses to function, which allows 


and quality. know when wire becomes 
great quantities of dirt to be thrown into the web and if 
this be true, why go to the trouble of carding? 

When I speak of increasing the draft to 140 inches | 
realize that many men who would like to have the benefits 
of such a change wouldn't go to the trouble of preparing 
They 


simply would go to their finisher pickers and increase the 


a lap that would be worthy of such an experiment. 


weight of their lap from 11 ounces to whatever they re- 
quired, without determining whether their yardage was 
free from thick and thin places. They would place those 
laps upon the lap roll of a card and expect some slight-of- 
hand performance to produce some marvelous result, they 
know not what, and all this because they have been indis 
posed to investigate the worth of experimenting. 

The reason the short-draft men are so prejudiced against 
the heavy lap is because their experiments have been spoil 
ed by a lap full of holes and thick places, and I agree with 
them when they say that long draft isn’t as good as short 
draft—when the preparation hasn’t been properly adjusted. 
But, when things are right in the picking department, long 
draft on the card will positively remove more dirt. 

As the web protrudes from the carding process under 
the flats there is an action upon this tuft that a great many 
men disagree upon, namely, the reason which causes the 
certain amount of fibers to lift off to the flats and what 
causes a certain portion to remain on the cylinder. I will 
explain my opinion of this action as follows: The cylinder, 
revolving at the normal speed, creates a certain amount of 
what may be termed a circular air current. This current, 
while confined, just naturally follows its course until re- 
lieved by an opening in its course. This opening, in this 
case, happens to be where the flats leave the cylinder. Also 
at this point there is a plate that acts upon the same prin- 
cipal as the cut-off plate in a beater-box. When the air 
created by the cylinder comes in contact with the air at the 
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opening, there is a lifting process that takes place, govern- 
ed by the height of the plate, removing a certain quantity 
of fibers to the flats, while the fibers that are more deeply 
imbedded in the cylinder wire pass under the plate and 
are removed by the doffer which acts as a draft baffler, 
lifting the euds of the fibers through this same air process 
and then combed off the comb into what is known as the 
web. AB By te (eS 4.) 





Further Spinning Room Comments. 
EpitorR CorTron: 

Commenting on the spinning room experience related 
by our friend “Bal (Mass.)” in the April number, I wish 
to say that while he has outlined a few incidents which 
should be of value to a number of your readers, at the 
same time I believe that if he had resorted to that sober 
second thought which should be one of the assets of all 
deep thinkers, he would not have made certain other state- 
ments that appear in his letter. 

In regard to the humidity of his rooms, he sure was dead 
right about this, as this condition cannot be over-estimated 
because it means so much to the well being of every well- 
regulated spinning room. In regard to the conditions he 
described as existing when he took over the job in question, 
this same condition may be found in a good many of the 
departments of our so-called up-to-date mills, not meaning 
by this that the mills in question are not entitled to be 
called up-to-date, or that they have not earned their 
title, but it does not indicate by any means that the overseer 
who has charge of a department in this condition has 
any right to share in this title, but rather the opposite is 
true; he and the conditions surrounding him belong in the 
vear 1800. 

I am very glad that “Bal” told about finding weighted 
top clearers, because I have met with this condition just 
once in my experience, and it very clearly indicates that 
there is a very great need for a Department such as this 
one if we are to eradicate this and other such foolish stunts. 
One other thing about this that puzzles me is Why any up- 
to-date superintendent can let anything like this get by 
him. Any man who ever had the idea that weighted top- 
clearers will stop roll laps must have certainly been “off 
his base.” 

In the matter of tying the knots on the spinning frame 
bands, I well remember that when working on cotton mules 
as a boy, one of the very first things I had to learn was 
how to tie a good knot; at that time we used to eall it a 
figure-eight knot, and woe be unto any boy who was caught 
I consider that “Bal” took just the 
right course in_ correcting this evil, because it means just 


tying any other kind. 


so much labor and material gone to waste as well as a sub- 
stantial loss in production. 

One place in which “Bal” seems to have gotten slightly 
tangled is where he says, “I also made yarn changes so that 
each count of yarn was placed by itself. In this way I was 
up against ring-spinners carrying travelers around from 
one frame to another putting a heavy traveler on the fine 
counts and a light traveler on the heavy counts.” 

I believe he meant to say that he was up against the 
carrying of travelers around and getting light travelers on 
heavy work and heavy travelers on light work, so he made 
a change to place each count of yarn by itself, because by 


. 
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having the yarn segregated he certainly had no mix-ups 


of this nature. 

Reverting to my statement at the beginning, where | 
said I did not believe “Bal,” upon sober second thought, 
would have written some of the things that appear in his 
letter, I wish to explain why I think so. In his letter he 
says, “Keep your dignity in a democratic way. Show thenn 
that you are there to show them that it ean be done, that it 
will be done, and that you are enough of a real man to 
do it. 


shows a fine spirit on “Bal’s” 


Work with them and all will respect you.” This 
part and he expresses my 
sentiments exactly, but I am not so sure that he had these 
same sentiments in mind when he went around to the 
traveler cups and poured kerosene oil in them to prevent 
the ring spinners from carrying travelers around in their 
mouths. My manner of doing this in a dignified way would 
be to see them doing it, and then go right up to the 
spinner in question, telling him that this was not a safe 
or healthy habit as it tended to get the travelers mixed and 
that it was also a menace to his health and insisting that 
this habit be stopped at once. 

This habit is one that is not very common; in fact I 
have never seen it done, and anyone familiar with the spin- 
ning room knows that the traveler cups, being on the edge 
of the ereel boards as they are, collect a lot of fly and one 
would naturally hesitate before putting travelers in his 
mouth. I merely want to bring out that I think our friend 
“Bal” used very severe measures to correct an evil that 
could not have been very prevalent, 

One other point upon which I must disagree with “Bal” 
is where he says, “Keep the roll settings under the staple 
when possible.” No mill man who understands the theory 
and the basic principle of roll settings can possibly agree 
with this. I should be more than pleased to have “Bal’’ tell 
us how he would draft any length of staple where two 
rolls were gripping the staple at one and the same time; 
this he would most certainly have to do in order to set his 
rolls as he says they should be set. Jenjamin (Conn.) 

Contraction by Twist. 
Epitror Corvon : 

There are several ways to determine the amount of con 
traction in yarn by twisting, which must be determined if 
accurate accounting is required. The angle of the rolls on 
spinning frames which allows the twist to run up to the 
bite will not affect the contraction of the yarn at all, its 
sole object being to put the strength given by twist into the 
yarn immediately after it leaves the rolls. 

I believe the revolution counter should simplify the 
figuring of the actual product of the frame for the reason 
that hank elocks are liable to vary and a man must deter 
mine what his own clocks register for a hank. I have some 
spinning hank clocks that register 848 yards to a hank, that 
is, the rolls actually deliver 848 yards before the clock 
registers one hank. This machine builder has allowed about 
one per cent for contraction of any yarn spun on that 
frame. Well, that is fairly accurate, but not exact, as the 
contraction is not the same on all sizes of yarn, for the more 
twist the more contraction, 

Contributor No. 22, in the April issue, gave the rule 
from “Textile Texts” for determining the amount of con 


traction, which I have used and found satisfactory. I 
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would advise, however, before using this rule, to take the 
clocks apart and figure out the gearing or else put a revolu- 
tion counter on and find the revolutions of the roll while the 
clock registers one hank. 

Of course, the practice of weighing every doff is all 
right, but to be aceurate the empty bobbins must be weigh- 
ed, and when everything is considered the process of aec- 
curacy is a liability rather than an asset, where so much 
labor is necessary. The rule given is the most practical 
method of determining this contraction. 

M. W. H. ( Mass.) 
Epiror Corton : 

I see in the April issue of Corron that “Contributor 

figuring the contraction of 


No. 101” desires a method of 


twist on a ring spinning frame. In the same issue, “Con- 
tributor No. 22” answers, to my judgment, every item in 
his splendid letter. 
on ply yarns might interest some readers. 


If the count of the two-ply yarn is to be exactly that 


However, I thought the following rule 


of the single yarn, for example, in this case 20s /2 is to 
equal 10s, the spun count of the single yarn must be some- 
How 


much finer depends entirely on the kind of twist, that is 


what finer than double the count of the ply varn. 
The harder the 
With 


on the amount of twist in the ply yarn. 


lv yarn is twisted the coarser will be the count. 
pry 


hard yarn the turns lie flatter than when the yarn is soft 
twisted. The difference is shown clearly in the aeeompany- 
ing illustration of two threads, one twisted hard and the 
other soft. 

It is clear that a greater length of single varn is neces- 
sary to produce a given length of ply yarn if the latter is 
twisted hard than would be the case if it were twisted soft. 
This faet is well illustrated when taking twist out*of ply 
As the twist is re- 
The smaller the angle 


yarn by means of a twisting counter. 
moved the ply yarn becomes slack. 
A, in the illustration, the heavier will be the ply yarn for 
the same size of single yarn. 

In the caleulations in connection with twist, no allow- 
ance should be made for any slippage that may oceur, or 
for any loss caused by the traveler speed being slightly 
less than the spindle speed. These points are sometimes 
taken into consideration, although the contraction of the 
yarn, due to. the twist inserted, generally compensates for 
any loss due to these causes. 

I wish every reader of this magazine would remember 


the law of compensation and weigh its importance. It has 
much to do with life, tests, adversities and hard knocks. 
Wash ( Mass.) 





The United States Rubber Company, of New York City, 
have opened a Mechanical Department including mechan- 
ical rubber goods, rubber covered wire and cable at their 
branch, 115 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga., to give 
prompt service to the southeastern territory. 
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Contraction Caused by Twist. 
Epitor Corron : 

I have read with interest the two answers to my inquiry 
in reference to figuring the amount of contraction due 
to twist on the spinning frame, which were published in 
the April issue. 

Since reading these suggestions, I have been conduct 
ing some experiments in order to determine the amount of 
shrinkage at this point, and have found that the actual 
shrinkage caused by contraction in twist amounts to 3.86 
per cent. This, together with other losses which would have 
to be deducted from the total production as recorded by 
the counters, would make approximately 6.68 per cent, 
which we would have to deduct from the production as ob 
think that 


(R. I.)” is about right in his ealeulations in 


tained from readings on our roll counters. I[ 
OW BR. JS. 
this matter, as he states that the contraction on warp and 
filling yarn would be four per cent, and as stated, I have 
found by actual test that it figures 3.86 per cent. 
No. 


Contributor 101. 


That Beater Question. 


Epiror Corton : 

A question which seems to be worrying a good many 
mill men today is whether or not the Kirschner beater 
is detrimental to the yarn being made by the formation of 
neps in the laps coming from the finisher picker. 

At the meeting of the Southern Textile Association, 
Carders’ Division, held in Charlotte, N. C., on February 
24th, considerable diseussion of this vital problem took 
place. Not only here but in every place where mill men 
meet, this is one of the main topies of conversation, some 
voicing the opinion that the removal of this beater, and 
the supplanting of it with a blade beater is the remedy, 
while that the 


Kirschner, but that it must be set properly and kept in 


others claim beater is ok., meaning the 
proper condition if good results are to be obtained from 
it. We have also another group who claim that these neps 
are caused by the cotton gin. 

I am of the second group who believe that the Kirsch 
ner beater is a mighty good beater, providing that the per 
son in charge knows how to handle it and how to set it. 
I also wish to say that I absolutely know that under certain 
conditions the Kirschner beater does and will make neps, 
but this is avoidable if one knows where to look for the 
trouble. 

Having made this statement I suppose I shall now be 
expected to prove it, which I shall endeavor to do and I 
trust to be able to convince the majority of readers by the 
following statements: 

First, let us see what some of our prominent machine 
One of 


them says, “The object of the Kirschner beater is to pro- 


builders have to say about the Kirschner beater. 


duce a combing action whieh will straighten the fiber and 
put the stock in the best possible condition for carding. It 
also tends to produce a lap of more even consistency. The 
blade beater will produce an even lap as far as weight 
per yard is concerned, but when held up to the light the 
irregularities are apparent in the mottled appearance of 
the laps. The carding beater (Kirschner) produces a much 
finer subdivision of the staple, and the stock is deposited 
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more evenly on the screen, producing a much more uniform 
lap.” 

We are all very well aware that when the edges of a 
blade beater get dull, we commence to get poor work 
if this condition is not rectified. We have all of us noticed 
also that upon looking at the edge of a blade beater that 
has been running for some time, that we find small indenta- 
tions which is an indication to us that some small piece of 
hard matter or foreign substance has passed through; this 
ean be so in spite of the greatest care to prevent this from 
happening. Readers will also find that if they inspect the 
pins whieh are in a Kirschner beater that here and there 
will be found a pin which has been bent over slightly, pro- 
dueing a slight hook formation upon which some of the 
cotton fibers most certainly get caught; they will also notice 
that if they look at the ends of the pins of a beater which 
has been running for some time, that the pins have become 
slightly dulled. 


Now these things are what, to my mind, produce the 
greater portion of neps for which a Kirschner beater is 
held responsible. In order to prevent this condition from 
existing, the beater pins should be looked over frequently 
ind these points remedied at once, but if the pins are gone 
beyond repair then a set of new ones should be put on at 
the earliest possible opportunity. The question may be 
brought up, “How do these things produce neps?” In 
order to answer this to the full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, it is necessary that we first understand just what a 
nep consists of. If you have ever taken the trouble to 
closely inspect one of these neps, you will find that it is 
made up of eurled-up fibers, which have been apparently 
rolled up in a little hard ball and being once in this condi- 


tion, it has been impossible to card them out. 


Now we must all concede the point that if there is even 
the slightest suspicion of a hook on the beater pins, nothing 
under the sun can prevent the cotton fibers from clinging 
to this hook and as the beater revolves, due to the friction 
caused by the fibers which are clinging to the -hook, pass- 
ing through the mass of fibers coming through the feed 
rolls, the fibers instead of leaving the pin on the first beat, 
eurl up on the pin instead and gradually form the,small 
hard bunch of fibers known as a nep. When they have 
reached this stage of development they very easily get dis- 
lodged from the beater pin and pass forward into the lap. 
So much for this point and I will now deseribe the action 
of a pin which has become dulled, upon coming in contact 
with the fibers. In this respect a lot will depend upon 
what position this pin occupies on the beater blade, or 
to be more correct upon the beater arm. To those who 
are familiar with the Kirschner beater the following will 
be quite apparent, but to those who are not I wish to say 
that the pins in the center of the lag are a little longer than 
those at the two edges, so that the Kirschner beater is pro- 
gressive in its action. Now if the pin which is dull should 
be in the center of the lag, then the pin instead of combing 
the fibers along with it, would merely cause friction and rub 
the nep is 


fibers into a curled position from whence a 


easily made. 


[ do not doubt that some readers will be skeptical upon 
reading this, but to such readers I wish to say that if a 
Kirschner beater is giving this type of trouble, just try it 


and see what happens. Benjamin (Conn.) 





Running Samples. 
Epitor Corton : 

In all my years of reading this magazine, I have not 
the Department 


about running samples through the mill and the results ob- 


seen one letter in Practical Diseussion 


tained for the buyers. This is an important proposition. 
Care must be taken in each department to produce first- 
class work on goods marked for samples; also none but a 
reliable person should be allowed to work on these goods. 

I had a little experience once that taught me this very 
forcibly. The old saying that “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth” fits this experience toa T. It happened during the 
war period when the plant was on two shifts. 

The order for this sample work came on through the 
different departments until it reached my own, the twist- 
the 


in charge of an overseer who also had the spoolers, splicers 


ing. I received the yarn from warpers, which were 


and winders. The order sent me called for 1,340 spools, at 
80 yards per doff or set, 714 turns per inch R.T. or left 
hand twist; the yarn being 23s/3 C E, and I was to make it 
23s/3/3, the order being for the United States Army. 

this the moment I received the beams 


I was to rush 


from the warpers. After figuring the gears and the min- 
utes per doff, I started for the warpers, and in the mean- 
tune, my section-hands were changing gears and getting 
one twister ready for the sample. 
The beams were put on the twister—there were two of 


the beams—and I instructed one of section-hands to 


run that sample till the night boss relieved him. I 


my 
also 
gave him strict orders to run each set seven minutes at the 
rate of 12 vards a minute, which gave 84 yards per doff, 
a fair allowance of four yards each set. I also told him to 
let no one near the twister but the night boss, who also 
had his orders about what to do concerning this sample. 

I kept an eye on the sample, saw three sets taken off 
So far the 


night boss was following my orders, but after I left he 


all right, and came back at seven that night. 
took things in his own charge. Somehow the night twister- 
tender got in a short set (a doff under length) and instead 
of reporting this he kept on with the sample. At the end 
of the warps he told the boss, who, instead of. using his 
thinking cap and letting well enough alone, started taking 
the spools out and placing them together, trying to detect 
the size of the short set from the right set. The result was 
dirty finger-marks all over the yarn, spools thrown around; 
in fact a total loss. 

When I came in the morning he reported to me what 
had happened and you can imagine how I felt. And this 
a rush order, too! I gave him to understand that the 
next time he would have to repair his own mistakes, to 
teach him to be a bit more careful. 

The night boss never did run another sample as long 
as I worked in that room. All samples after that I took 
charge of and placed my best twister-tender on them until 
they were finished, regardless of day or night work. And 
there were no more mistakes. If anything went wrong the 
tender would hunt me up and I would instruct him how to 
proceed. Furthermore, the twister-tender on the samples 
had to doff and do all the other work on the samples alone. 

Returning to the sample mentioned, it had to be done 
over again, and my man finished it late that night. It sure 


was rushed through. I myself stayed and saw that up to 
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for the next step toward the cloth room. 
I would also keep in touch with the other departments 


3 concerning the samples after they left my room, in order 
to see if everything was all right and also if there was any 
sign of hard twist or slack yarn. 

Now I mention that slack and hard twist yarn to ex- 
plain to your readers an instance of a beam sent me from 
the warpers with slack selvage on one end. In the handling 
by the elevator man this same end had part of the head 
broken. Being out of balance it would spin around and 
fetch up tight, causing hard twist. One of the office men 


= 


was following this sample along, and the moment he de- 
tected this bad selvage he sent for the overseer of warping, 
who came down and suggested putting more weight on to 
take up the slack. 

[ told him that as long as that beam was in the twisting 
department, in my charge, he would never put more weight 
I further told that office 
man that the beam was in my charge and that there was 


on, as I would not eonsent to it. 


going to be no correction made on it in my department. 
Then I took off the broken head and sacrificed the six 





ends on this end that were slack, started up the beam and 
turned out the sample as per order, explaining to the warper 
overseer and the office man that by putting on more weight 
they would only produce hard twist, and they were not 


T. A. B. (Mass.) 


Pe: Se ena ee 


roing to do that in my department. 





Eliminating Some Card Room Troubles. 
Kpitor Corron : 

In almost every card room it is a common thing to hear 
the eoilers on the drawing frames making a rattling noise. 
‘his is usually due to a dry coiler or a small piece of mat- 
ter becoming lodged in the groove for the reception of the 
ie coller. However, it is strange, when one stops to think of 
t, how few drawing tenders know what to do in a ease 
ike this. They should be instructed each time a coiler 
s found dry or dirty to first lift out the coiler to aseertain 
whether or not there is dirt in the groove. If none ts found, 
the tender should then oil the coiler. When a cojler is 
dry or dirty, it offers much resistance to the train of gears 
driving it, and in a short time considerable wear takes 
place, and although the work is not affected, it does much 
njury to the gears. 

There are many times-when a ean will fall to the floor 
from the eoiler on a card or drawing frame. In most 
eases the can is blamed and marked and placed to one 
side.” But the real cause is generally due to a small piece 
of dirt being lodged in the groove in which the turn-table 
revolves. In such eases I find that when dirt is lodged 
under the turn-table of either a drawing frame or a card, it 
will not eause the ean to fall to the floor every set, but only 
every little while during the day. 

It pays also to instruct every new drawing tender to be 
sure and not have what is known as tail-ends hanging over 
the top of the can after doffing. The writer never fails to 
do this, and I am sure I have saved myself much work 
and the company considerable money by so doing; every ex- 
perienced carder will admit that this practice of allowing 
ends to hang over the top of the cans has caused many 
bad break-downs on drawing frames. On all 


frames the coiler shafts are fairly well protected, but some- 


drawing 
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how, the end of the sliver is too often wound around the 
It is 
very little trouble to instruet a new hand to be sure on 


coiler shaft, which in a short time will make a mess. 


starting the frame after doffing the cans that every end is 
in the ean. 

Another common fault found in most ecard rooms is the 
drawing coiling between the tin roll which supports the ends 
at the back of the slubber and the back drawing rolls. 
In some mills I have seen a bunch come through every 
few minutes. This difficulty is more troublesome with some 
kinds of stock. that 
this very time with this trouble, and as they are subscribers 
the 
others having the same trouble: 


I know a mill is bothered much at 


to Corron, following remedy may help them and 


The first thing to do is to stop the roll, then lengthen 
By 


having a greater space between the tin roll and the back 


the arms that support the tin roll about three inches. 


drawing rolls, the coils in the drawing will be extracted 
before entering the back rolls. Having the roll stopped 
will also aid in making the coils in the drawing disappear. 
By lengthening the rolls as stated, the tin roll is brought 
more centrally over the cams, and I find this is a great aid 
also in preventing the drawing from breaking back when 
the tin roll is stopped. Wash (Mass.) 


The Importance of Cleanliness. 


Epitor CorTon: 

In going through some textile plants, one is forced to 
assume that the owners and superintendents of these mills 
have not vet learned the advantages of keeping their mills 
clean. 

I have observed with interest the wonderful change that 


has taken place during the last few vears in one of the 


dirtiest mills I was ever in. The walls in this mill had 
been whitewashed at one time and then it seemed that they 
forgot there was ever such a thing as whitewash. The 


floors were made of pine and were scrubbed very, very 


seldom. The toilets were unsanitary. It was a common 


thing to see employees writing on the walls—the toilet walls 
were covered with writing and the walls in the towers were 


all 


spitting on the walls. 


Boys did not think anything of 
New 


and attractive in appearance, but in a short while they be 


also written over. 


hands would come in elean 


came indifferent as to their appearance; they fell in line 
The 


appearance 


with the surroundings in which they worked. em- 


ployees generally were careless as to their 
while in the mill. Some mill men will say the employees 
were not properly trained. That is true; but those that are 
in the responsible positions of leadership must set the ex- 
ample. If there is some writing on the wall, a little more 
won’t make much difference. If there is grease and tobac- 
co on the walls, a little more won’t be noticed. Employees 
usually drift into the habit of not being anv cleaner than 
their surroundings. 

A new superintendent’ came to this mill of which I 
speak, and he was not satisfied to have the mill continue 
condition. 


on in this He started in by laying new maple 


floors and having them serubbed often. He then started 
painting the walls and ceilings. At first it seemed useless 
to do this, as the employees were used to using the walls for 
writing purposes and it was not easy to break the habit. 


However, that did not stop the superintendent from paint- 
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BLEACHERS! 


—SATISFACTION— 


By turning out goods to satisfy 


the consumer you also satisfy 


your Selling Agent. 


The consumer wants 
White Goods that stay white 


—and strong—, 


and you know 


they can only be produced 


at same cost by 
Peroxide Bleaching 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 


ing. He continued until the defacing of the walls grew 
less, and today there is not a mark of any kind on the walls. 
The walls and ceilings are kept nicely painted; the fire 
pails and water pipes are painted and varnished; the 
floors are kept scrubbed and swept clean. Individual mo- 
tors have been put in to take the place of the dirty belts 
and pulleys. The employees are clean and tidy about their 
appearance and about their work; they are better satisfied, 
work better and are better. Visitors coming into this mill 
are impressed with the clean and sanitary condition of all 


the departments. B.C. A: (A...) 





Indigo. 
(Continued from page 600.) 
The members of this class are therefore used in discharge 
printing work. As these sodium formaldehydes are active 
n acid solution, they may also be used as stripping agents. 
Printing With Indigo. 

Indigo is printed on cloth by several different methods, 
the chief of which are (1) Schlieper and Baum’s glucose 
process; (2) the hydrosulphite process; and (3) the pro- 
duction of indigo on the fiber itself by means of Kalle’s 
indigo salt and several other artificial preparations. The 
first and second processes named depend upon the fact that 
indigo in the presence of caustic alkalis may be converted 
into indigo white by yeducing agents and that the indigo 
white, being soluble in the alkali, penetrates into the fibers 
of the cloth, where it is subsequently re-oxidized to its 
original color and an insoluble condition. 

In Sechlieper and Baum’s process, which we will call 
the glucose process, the cloth is first prepared in glucose 


and then printed with a color containing finely ground 
indigo, caustic soda and dextrine thickening (also made 
with caustic soda). After printing the cloth is “aged,” that 
is, passed through damp steam for a few minutes to ef 
fect the reduction and solution of the indigo, and is then 
hung up in a cool chamber for a day or two in order to re 
oxidize the indigo white into indigo by the action of the 
air. A wash in cold water finally completes the fixation 
of the indigo and the cloth may then be soaped and finish 
ed as usual. The cloth is prepared by running it through a 
box containing a 30 per cent solution of glucose in water, 
the excess is squeezed out in a mangle, and the cloth dried 
thoroughly but not too hard. It is then printed with the 
following colors according to shade: 
Dk. blue. Med. blue. Lgt. blue. 
Alkaline dextrine paste ....74% gal. 8 gal. 8 gal. 
Caustic soda, 38° Tw. gal. 1144 gal. 1% gal. 
Indigo 20 pet. paste 2gal. %4 gal. 1% gal. 
The printed goods should be dried quickly and steamed 
as soon as possible; if they are allowed to lie, the caustic 
soda absorbs carbonic acid from the air and its power of 
reacting with the glucose to reduce the indigo diminishes in 
proportion as it becomes carbonated. The reduction may be 
effected by running the goods through a rapid ager at a 
temperature as near 100 degrees Centigrade as possible, 
taking care at the same time to see that the steam is moist 
and that no air enters the ageing machine. A run of half 
a minute is, as a rule, quite sufficient to completely reduce 
the indigo to indigo white. The best results, however, are 
obtained by steaming the goods for half a minute in a 
special “Indigo ager” (Figure 2) in which the steam en 
ters the chamber through boiling water and thus becomes 
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thoroughly saturated with moisture, with the result that 
all the conditions essential to the perfect reduction of the 
indigo and to the solution in the caustic soda of the thick- 
ening, are obtained, namely, humidity, a high temperature, 
and the absence of air. 

In the ordinary rapid ager these conditions are not easy 
to maintain, and although, with care and constant atten- 
tion, it is possible to obtain satisfactory results in this 
type of ager, the color is more often than not reduced 
to be 


irregularly, and, on re-oxidizing, is found uneven, 


The presence of air prevents the complete conversion of 














Fig. 2. An InpiGgo AGER. 


the indigo into indigo white, and if the steam is at all 
deficient in moisture, the solution of the indigo white is 
only partial and its penetration into the fibers more or less 
A good deal of color remains on the surface, and 
that the 


work is not only spoiled but a considerable amount of valu- 


irregular. 


is washed off in the subsequent processes; so 


able coloring matter is lost. 

In the hydrosulphite process, which is much quicker 
than the preceding, the reducing agent, the indigo and the 
alkali are all printed together on unprepared white cloth. 
The goods are then “aged” and allowed to lie a short time, 
after which they are washed off in cold water until the 
indigo is thoroughly re-oxidized and is then washed in hot 
water and soap. 

The hydrosulphite printing color is as follows: 

200 parts hydrosulphite NF with 450 parts alkaline 
paste; 150 parts indigo, 20 per cent paste, (gropnd up in 
gum) with 250 parts alkaline dextrine paste; and for 
thickening, 150 parts dextrine with 850 parts caustie soda 
70 degrees Tw. Print, dry, age and wash off in a copivus 
supply of cold water. 

The third process, with Kalle’s salt, is not, properly 
speaking, the printing of indigo, but of a special prepara- 
tion capable of forming indigo when treated with caustic 
alkalis. 


gum or starch, printed and then immediately developed. 


The salt is merely dissolved and thickened with 


Instead of passing through the alkalis, which is apt to 
the 
the cloth is more commonly printed with thickened caustic 


cause color to run before it is properly developed, 
soda whereby the indigo is equally well produced without 
any fear of “running.” I have no record or knowledge of 
this latter mentioned process, and merely speak of it en 
passant. 

Formerly, colors were always prepared for printing 
by boiling the thickening agent, the coloring matter and 
the solvents, ete., together, then cooling and adding the 
various fixing agents. At the present time, however, con- 


centrated solutions of the coloring matters and other ad- 
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juncts are often simply added to the cold thickenings, of 
which large quantities are kept in stock. 

Colors are reduced in hue by simply adding more starch 
or other paste. For example, a dark blue containing four 
ounces of color per gallon may readily be made into a pale 
tint by adding to it thirty times its bulk of starch paste 


or gum, as the ease may be. Similarly with other colors. 

I shall treat of the discharge and resist or reserve stvle 
of printing indigo, and shall also go more fully into the 
direct printing of this substance, under the head of “Arti- 
ficial Indigo” in the next article. Suffice it to say that 
indigo and artificial indigo being practically the same thing, 
the same recipes serve for both, the quantity of dyestutt 
only being different—a 60 per cent natural indigo being 
three times as strong as a 20 per cent artificial product. 
Moreover, for the printing trade, artificial indigo, being 
more easily prepared and handled, is almost universally 
used today. 

[This is the third of a series of articles on Indigo by 


Mr. 


Editor. | 


Nanson. Another will appear in an early number.— 


Managing the Help. 
Epitor Corron : 

Though it has been quite a while since I have written 
for Corron, I have been reading it just the same, and 


and “T, A: 


on the help problem, I am prompted to “come 


since reading the remarks of (Ga.)” 
D. (Ga.)” 


again.” 


“Supt. 


In my estimation, both these gentlemen are right, and 


[ would like to express my views on the subject under 


discussion. First, I would pay my help a little better than 
Then 


I would impress upon them the importance of keeping their 


the average wage, and thus get the cream of the help. 


work in first-class condition; by this I mean to keep the 


work clean. I would tell them in a kindly manner that I 
was paying them the best of wages for their work and in 
return would expect them to do the best of work for me. 

wrong in this 


As to the bonus system, I see nothing 


method at all if it is worked right. However, I would not 
pay a bonus at the end of each year, but four times a yeai 
or every three months. [| think this is a better practice 
than paying it once a year, as the help would realize tha’ 
they would draw a bonus in a very short time and would 
be more contented. 

I perfectly agree with “T. A. D.” on the upkeep of the 
village, also in regard to the water and lights in the houses 
and sewage in the village. There is no better way to keep 
a village clean and nice than by having these “Clean-Up 
Weeks,” and having the trash hauled off to some big gully 
that needs filling up. 

Another thing I would do would be to offer a prize each 
spring to the family that had the best. flower garden, be- 
cause nothing adds more to the beauty of a cotton mill 
village than a nice big flower yard at each house. It satis- 


fies a worker to pass through the village about sundown 


and eatch the fragrant scent of the sweet flowers. It makes 
them want to remain in the village, and every one from Pa 
on down that is big enough will be in the front yard among 
the flowers every evening. 

As to the workers spending their money for automobiles, 


I see nothing wrong in this. If a cotton mill operative 
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wants an automobile, and has laid by enough money to buy 
one, hasn’t he got just as much right to get it as the super- 
intendent or overseer? Times have changed considerably 
with the mill people in comparison to twenty-five years ago. 
Back in those days you could kick the operative around and 
tell him what he could do or could not do, but I for one am 
proud that day has passed and gone forevermore, for they 
make better workers when they are treated as human be- 
Now, I don’t want anyone to misunderstand me and 
I was 


ings. 
think they should not keep their-help under control. 
brought up inside a cotton mill and know the difference 
it makes when the overseer asks a worker if he won’t change 
and run another machine today, rather than to go to him 
and tell him that he has got to run the other machine. 

I’m not saying this because I think someone is that way, 
but am just expressing my views on handling and keeping 
help at our mills, for a good manager of help, both in eard- 
ing and spinning, is to my way of thinking the real impor- 
If a 


superintendent doesn’t know how to manage help, all his 


tant factor in operating an up-to-date cotton mill. 


well lighted, up-to-date village, with all its water systems 
and sewage, will not hold his help. 

The main thing in operating a mill is to get good help, 
pay good wages and keep the good help, and the way to do 
this is to make the help feel that the mill has an interest in 
them. If a superintendent or overseer has to go to one of 
them about something that has gone wrong, let him go in 
a good mood and use good language, and nine times out of 
ten he will accomplish his purpose. Another good thing for 
the village is a little red-school house, and the very best 
thing of all is a little white church. Ted (N. C.) 


The Law of Compensation. 
Eprror Corron : 
We hear much these days in favor of and against three 
processes of drawing, and the only way to settle the argu- 


mert is to consider the history of cotton manufacturing in 


this particular, and to analyze the reason of the drawing 


frame. 

Three-process drawing was first introduced in fine goods 
mills. Its object was to give all the doublings possible, in 
order to make the strand more uniform and also to elim- 
inate defective places in the cross-section of the strand, 
such as piecing at the back and in front of the drawing 
frame, and also to destroy the variation in the weight of 
the sliver from full to empty can at the back of the draw- 
ing frame. 

It is safe to say that the latter is the chief reason for 
three processes of drawing. Still another reason is that 
a heavier sliver can be run on the card and drawn down 
to a light finished sliver for the slubbing frame. From my 
first letter to this magazine, I have argued that every pro- 
cess through which the cotton passes takes some of the 
life out of the stock under the best of conditions, or in 
other words every process makes the stock less coherent. 
I have also pointed out that the law of compensation is at 
work in all eotton mills and is never idle. This has been dis- 
covered by many mill met who have rejected three processes 
of drawing. 

The success of three processes of drawing depends on 
the object. If three processes are used to reduce the sliver, 
the toll must be paid in the sueceeding processes. If it is 
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used to eliminate the defective places and make the strand 
more uniform, the results will be evener yarn, that is, it 
the three processes have the same total draft as two pro 
cesses. However, very little, if any, difference will be 
found in the breaking strength of the yarn. On the other 
hand, two processes can be operated cheaper, and what is 
lost in appearance will be gained in any difference in the 
strength. 

I have made many tests and found in almost every case 
that two processes make stronger yarn, for the reason in- 
If the intermediate picker is eliminated, a strong 
But of course the finished lap will 


dicated. 
er yarn is the result. 
not be as clean and as well prepared for the eard. 

It all depends on the disposition of the stock. If a mill 
desires above everything else the production of a clean, 
even yarn, why they must have three processes of drawing 
and also an intermediate picker. On the other hand, if 
they want breaking strength without regard to the appear- 
ance of the yarn, the thing to do is to eliminate the inter- 
mediate picker and also one process of drawing. 

It is strange how some mill men claim to be up-to-date, 
and yet are twenty years behind the times. I am writing 
this just after a visit to a large mill in this state, where I 
found wooden rolls to balance the sliver spoons on the back 
of the drawings; and there were no trumpets at the front 
of the drawings. The bore in the trumpets—cast with the 
plate over the calender rolls—was very large, and all kinds 
of bunches were allowed to pass their action. Now, how 
can an up-to-date carder have a perfect tension on all 
webs? It is an impossibility, for the reason that the weight 
of all slivers vary. On the other hand, when trumpets are 
used, if one web seems slack or tight, the trumpet can 
be changed to condense more or less as the case demands. 

Attention to such defects as those pointed out is much 
more important to the cotton thread than a difference in 
the processes. If a man sets all parts of a card yery close, 
he gets cleaner yarn but weaker yarn, whereas if he sets 
far away, the opposite is true, so every mill man should be 
on the lookout for the law of compensation. 


Wash (Mass.) 





An Appreciation. 


Epiror Corron : 

The Creighton opener in tandem, described in the April 
number, seems to be a new discovery. Although we are 
not using the Creighton, I was in a mill some months ago 
that makes a specialty of well-finished goods, and they use 
the single Creighton in conjunction with the porcupine 
opener. As the quality of the goods in this particular mill 
is in close proximity to the 100 per cent perfect mark, 
it is reasonable to presume that the method of opening has 
no small part to do in attaining this high mark. It would 
thus appear that the Creighton opener in tandem offers 
great possibilties. 

I am sure that readers, particularly old subscribers 
like myself, will appreciate the efforts that “ye editor” 
of Corron is making to bring to all of us the ideas, sug- 
gestions, and methods of the evergrowing, and increasingly 
intelligent army of men who in the capacities of overseers, 
superintendents, and so on, are to a large extent to be 
credited for the rapid progress of the textile industry. 
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Made upon two sets 
of needles 


Needles without latches 
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WEAVING WASTE 
INTO PROFIT 


First Quality Cloth produced from yarn that 
under other circumstances, would have been 
part of an annual waste of thousands of pounds; 
reducing that former annual yarn waste to a 
ridiculous minimum, two of the results that 
are putting extra figures on the profit side of 
the ledger for many mills the world over, where 
they are 


Preparing Filling Yarns 
For Weaving by 


“Universal” Winding 
Here, for want of space, we 
are forced to generalize. 
We can send a sales engineer to your desk who 
will investigate, particularize and PROVE. 
All we ask is your earnest consideration of 
facts accepted by the many whose prob- 
lems, identical with yours, are 
problems no longer. 


CULL 


A 


UR A 


Tent 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA—UTICA 
NEW YORK . OFE CHICAGO 


95 South Street 
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With the Knitters at Philadelphia 


Constructive accomplishment along a number of lines 
affecting the hosiery and underwear industry marked the 
Kighteenth Annual Convention of the National Association 
ot Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers which was held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday and Thursday, May 
24th and 25th, coincident with the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion held in that eity during that week. 

There was a deviation from the previous custom in the 
meetings of the Association, in that there were no papers 
on the program, the manufacturers getting together for a 
general discussion on topies of intimate interest to the 
industry. The sessions of the convention were held in the 
sun parlor on the roof of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; 


the convention preper consisting of two sessions, one on 





Presipent S. D. BAauSHER. 


Wednesday morning and the other on Thursday morning. 
The affair was brought to a close with a very successful 
banquet on Thursday evening. 

On Monday and Tuesday, prior to the convening of the 
Association on Wednesday, meetings of the Board of the 
Directors were held, and also committees from the Associa 
tion met with representatives of different jobbers’ asso 
ciations and with representatives of ectton converters’ and 
manufacturers’ association to diseuss means by which dif- 
ferences existing in the connection between the various 
branches of the industry might be adjusted to the satis- 
That en- 


couraging results came out of these conferences were re- 


faction and benefit of all divisions of the trade. 


ported to the Association on Wednesday morning by Pres- 
ident Solon D. Bausher at the beginning of the session for 
that day. 

The Wednesday Morning Session. 

In opening the convention, Mr. Bausher stated that as 
president of the Association, he first desired to correct a 
misapprehension which had been circulated recently to the 
effect that the Association was contemplating the removal 
of their conventions and exhibitions from Philadelphia. 


He declared that the officers and Board of Directors had 
never entertained such an action, and further, that regard- 
less of any opinion that might be expressed, the charter 
of the Association provides that the conventions and ex- 
hibitions shall be held in Philadelphia, and that this regu 
lation will not be changed. The rumor circulated in this 
connection is possibly attributed to the fact that the offices 
and headquarters of the Association are being removed 
from Philadelphia to New York City. 

President Bausher also discussed the the 
“Our Association,” he 


said, “has been quite active, and I feel that the past board 


matter of 
membership of the Association. 


of directors and the past officers have accomplished a great 
deal of good in the interests of the textile industries. It 
has been rumored that this Association is to consist abso 
lutely of hosiery manufacturers. The directors also want to 
deny this and state that this is an Association of hosiery 


and underwear manufacturers. There will be a drive see- 





H. Zens, Presipent-E.vecr. 


JOSEPH 


ond to none to gather in all the underwear manufacturers 
possible. We have recently had the pleasure of having a 
certain group come into the Association in a body, and 
they have worked with our office and have benefited by 


” 


their connection with us. 
In reporting the work of the committees which met in 
Mon 


day and Tuesday, as indieated, President Bausher said, 


conference with members of other associations on 


*The last two days have been exceptionally busy ones for 
the Board of Directors in their sessions. We have had the 
pleasure of having a committee from the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association meet with us in one session; 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


The production of a ma 
chine that will do the work 
requires only imitative abil 
ity. Io produce a machine 
that will do the work better 
calls for creative power. 


Creative manufacturing 
has been our occupation for 
32 years—specialization in 
making Knitting Machin- 
ery that should set a faster 
pace for production and 
higher standard for quali- 
ty. 

The Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitter has demon- 


strated these advantages 
all over the United States. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter Machine Instruction 
Book,”’ giving detailed infor- 
mation and description of 
every important part of the 
machine. 
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Wildman 
Ribbing 
Machines 


Wildman Circular Knit- 
ting Machines are one hun- 
dred percent Wildman 
products. 

From the pouring of 
metal in our foundry, to the 
knitting test after assem- 
bling, all work is done un- 


der the Wildman roof. 

The Circular Ribber rep- 
resents Wildman supervis- 
ion and efficiency of high- 
est degree. As a machine 
for producing superior tops 
for all hosiery, the Wild- 
man Ribber is second to 
none. 

Wildman Ribbers will 
knit finer and smoother 
ribbed specialties for you. 

On request we will send the 

‘Wildman Ribber Catalogue’ 

giving detailed illustrations and 

descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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this is the first time that honor was ever conferred upon 
either association. Also we had a committee from the 
Southern Wholesale Jobbers’ Association who sent men 
from Texas, Tennessee and Virginia, and last but not least 
the converters and spinners of the South. All of these 
committees met in different sessions with one purpose in 
view—that of securing cooperation between the various 
interests and a willingness on the part of all to do the 
most good. One of the splendid ideas that came out was 
fhat they are willing to cooperate with us on a uniform 
contract whereby a great many evils that now exist may 
be eliminated.” In connection with this matter, he said, 
it has been arranged to have a national arbitration com- 
mittee on this subject, one representative to be named by 
the manufacturers and one representative to be from the 
jobbers; the two members to agree upon the third mem- 
ber of the committee. 

It was brought out that in the conferences between 
the manufacturers and jobbers, the latter proposing, in 
the matter of terms, a suggestion for a provision of 2-10- 
60, which was met with vigorous oppositien on the part 
of the manufacturers; it was also stated that the jobbers 
proposed having fifteen days as the limit of time after the 
order was placed in which the jobber might either accept 
or cancel an order. This was also opposed by the manu- 
facturers. 

The southern spinners and converters of cotton, report- 
ed Mr. Bausher, requested that a committee from the knit- 
ters’ association be appointed to confer with them in Wash- 
ington on Friday for just one thing in common: to get 
acquainted and to work along lines to help eliminate the 
evils existing today between the cotton grower, spinner 
and converter, the hosiery and underwear manufacturer 
and the jobber. The matter of terms, he said, were dis- 
cussed in the committee meetings, but was referred to 
proper committees and would therefore not be discussed 
in the convention. 

Referring again to the proposed contract, Mr. Bausher 
said, “We are going to ask your cooperation, gentlemen, 
when this matter of a uniform contract is submitted to you, 
do not table it. We want you to go over the matter care- 
fully and send in your opinion to the Association as to the 
form of contract, and lend us your support and coopera- 
tion. We are going to try and make it uniform and uni- 
versal, one that will work for the best interests of all con- 
cerned in textile lines.” 

At this point the report of the committee on the adop- 
tion of by-laws was made, and the chairman, D. L. Gal- 
braith, stated that copies of the revised by-laws had been 


printed and sent to members of the Association, and that 
the committee had only one additional change to recom- 
mend, as follows: “that all ex-presidents should be members 
ex officio of the board of directors and should be entitled 
to vote at all meetings of the board of directors.” There 


being no objection, this change was duly made. 

The president at this time presented John Nash Me- 
Cullaugh, the consulting industrial manager of the Asso- 
ciation, who told the members of the efforts of the organ- 
ization in connection with the standardization of hosiery 
sizes. 

“One of the problems we have been working on in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Standards,” said Mr. Me- 
Cullaugh, “has been the work of getting standard sizes 
in the hosiery industry. Our observation has been that 
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the textile industry as a whole represents inherited meth- 
ods that probably were passed along to us and accepted 
by us with the same amount of judgment as that used by 
the workman who wears a red flannel shirt and thinks it 
is warm simply because the color indicates that. One of 
the first things that confronted us was the fact that there 
is no uniform method of measuring the size of hosiery. 
One mill’s 814 is another mill’s 9, and another mill’s 91,4. 
And before we attempt to change any manufacturing prac- 
tice, we shall have to decide what method we are going to 
use to make what is going to be the standard.” At this 
point, Mr. MeCullaugh distributed sheets showing a num- 
ber of methods of measuring hosiery which were obtained 
by him from a number of mills through an investigation 
of the matter in conjunction with the Bureau of Standards. 
These methods are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions, and in this connection, the report of the Bureau of 
Standards on this subject, submitted to the Association 
at this meeting, is of interest. This report follows in part: 
Standard Method for the Size of Hosiery. 


“There exists today in the hosiery trade, both in the 
manufacturers’ and the retailers’ establishments, no one 
method of measuring the length of the foot, assuming that 
the size of a stocking taken immediately after boarding is 
a straight line along the axis of the foot. Just what posi- 
tion this straight line should have and where readings 
should be taken is a matter for mutual acceptance by the 
trade and those allied with it, and when once accepted the 
method should be considered standard and should be used 
universally. The advantages are very numerous and would 
eliminate considerable confusion, giving better under- 
standing and satisfaction to the user. 

“In the attempt to find out the various methods of 
measurement, a circular letter was sent out by J. N. Me- 
Cullaugk, consulting industrial manager of the association, 
and the replies showed that a number of methods existed 
with only one or two manufacturers using any one method. 
Only a small percentage of the manufacturers were asked 
for the information, and the following quotations from the 
replies will serve as an illustration of the present condition : 


‘*The method of measuring the size of hosiery feet which 
we consider correct and follow in our plant is to measure 
in straight line from tip end of toe across the heel at lower 
end of gore to back of heel. Care must be taken that heel 
gore is correctly boarded if proper measurement is to be 
taken.’’ 

‘*This is going to be a very difficult thing to accomplish. 
As an illustration, some manufacturers prefer to board their 
goods on narrow boards, and in fact some retail dealers pre- 
fer the goods made that way; while on the other hand, in 
our particular case, we board on a fairly wide form. 

‘‘It is our custom to measure from the center point of 

the toe, back to the heel, keeping the ruler entirely within 
the fabric of the stecking by measuring to as low a point in 
the heel as possible and still keeping the ruler entirely on 
the fabric of the foot of the stocking. The question of size 
is an awfully embarrassing question for most people to deal 
with, particularly when jobbers and retailers take the liber- 
ty of changing sizes by labels only.’’ 
: ‘*‘The unit of length, of course. has always been the 
inch, the medsurement being taken from the tip of the toe 
to the back cf the heel. As you know, measurements made 
in this way can be made to vary at least half an inch, de 
pending on the point at the back of the heel from which 
the measurement is taken.’’ 

“*‘The method fotlowed by us in determining sizes is to 
measure from a point half way between the looping and the 
heel and the top of the splicing in the heel to the farthest 
point in the toe.’’ 


“A committee of manufacturers appointed to consider 
the methods now in use are as follows: J. N. MeCullaugh, 
J. H. Zens, R. W. Moyer and S. D. Bausher. 

“Consideration is to be given to the fact that con- 
struction and method of knitting hosiery are not standard- 
ized, not so much from the point of view that they should 
be standardized as from the fact that the present practice 
gives us stockings in which the descriptive parts such as 
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the gore, toe, and heel are not made the same but vary 
throughout the trade, some points more than others. At- 
tempts are being made to determine just what these points 
are that vary universally the least throughout the trade 
and to make measurements thereon. To this extent, various 
samples representative of the different constructions are 
being collected, photographs taken, and a study made of 
the methods and their relation to the contour while on the 
foot. Results of this will be presented at a later date.” 
Going from this subject into the matter of knitting 
sizes, Mr. MeCullaugh, in continuing his report to the As- 
sociation, told of investigational work on this question by 
representatives of the Bureau of Standards and himself. 
“A representative of the Bureau and myself visited some 
of the biggest mills and also some of the small ones in the 
hosiery industry,” he stated, “and we found that the gen- 
eral practice is to manufacture six sizes—speaking of 
He pointed out that he had 
found that a large percentage of the recently reported 
failures of smaller hosiery manufacturers were directly 


women’s seamless goods.” 


attributable to the large amount of money which the plants 
tied up in grey goods stocks. As a remedy for the excess 
investment which is necessary in these stocks when six sizes 
are made up, as is now the general practice, and for other 
advantages, Mr. MeCullaugh recommended that the prac- 
tice of manufacturing be changed to manufacture only 
three numbers of hosiery, and that these be made on the 
quarter sizes and boarded up and down, thus getting the 
Six sizes when desired yet carrying only the three sizes 
in grey goods stock. 

In further reference to the experimental work of the 
Bureau of Standards and the Association along this line, 





Mr. McCullaugh said they went into one mill where, on 
! 


measuring the grey goods stock, found that on a size 84, 
that only 35 per cent of the hosiery in stock measured up 
to the standard size 81% on the bins. He said that they 
then tried to arrive at a standard unit by which the manu- 
facturer could make his goods, and that in this work, when 
using as a unit the sizes 814, 914, 1014, ete., and boarding 
these up to 814 and down to 8, that out of fifty dozens 
produced, less than one-third of one per cent of the hosiery 
need be reboarded. 

In reciting the advantages of using this method of 
manufacturing, Mr. MeCullaugh pointed out that there 
would be released capacity in the dyehouse, a reduction 
of break down and set up time, a greater productivity flow, 
besides a reduction in the physical inventory in grey goods 
stock, which he stated would in some mills mean a saving 
of at least $40,000 annually. He pointed out that if a 
mill desired to make extra-sizes, there would be no need 
whatever of disturbing their program in adopting this 
method. 

“T fully realize that this is radical,’ concluded Mr. 
McCullaugh, “but research work always brings forward 
radical ideas.” 

The Bureau of Standards also submitted to the Asso- 
ciation a report on “The Correction of the Mill Practice 
of Knitting to Actual Half Sizes” which is of interest in 
this connection. The report follows: 

“This important step was taken to cover grey goods 
carried in stock in the mills. It has been stated by Mr. 
McCullaugh that in many instances these goods do not 
run true to size, although knit on the same machines and 
apparently of the same. construction. It was proven by 
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measurements made by the two investigators that the goods 
actually varied more than 1% inch, the usual differential 
in units of size of hosiery. It was thought that considerable 
saving could be brought about for the industry in eutting 
The proposed plan is 
For ex- 


down these goods carried in stock. 
to confine the knitting and storing to the 14 sizes. 
ample, assuming thet the sizes for ladies’ hose are 8, 81, 
9, 914, 10, 1042, it was suggested to knit and store only 
sizes 814, 914, 1014, then to board up and down from these 
three knitted sizes, boarding 814 to 8 and 8%, ete. The 
10, 101%, 11, 111%, and it 
was suggested to knit sizes 914, 10144, 1114, and then board 


sizes for men’s hose are 9, 914, 


to the six sizes. 

“The impossibility of knitting to exact sizes because of 
the variables in knitting are realized, and the adoption 
of the above suggested plan would have the following ad- 
vantages: 

“A reduction of approximately 40 per cent in the 
amount of grey goods earried in stock. By actual elimina- 
tion of three of six sizes a 50 per cent reduction would be 
expected, but a safety factor of 10 per cent will give the 
40 per cent figure. 

“Second, there would be increased production by reason 
of elimination of the break down and set up on the knit- 
ting machine necessary to fill orders properly in a balanced 
is the usual trade 
definite 


number of machines for completing the order in a prede- 


distribution of orders to the mill. It 
practice in running through an order to allot a 
termined period of time. The labor question affeets this 
program of work in that it is not always possible to assume 
that labor will always be at its work. In the event of labor 
taking time off, it would require the balance of these 
machines to be changed, and in completing the order some 
of the machines would have to be changed over to finish 
the order on a certain definite size. It is estimated that 
it takes 10 or 
machine. 


15 minutes to make the change for each 


“Third, there would be increased production by reason 
of working on three standards instead of six. 

“Fourth, increased production would be possible by 
reason of more compact units of production, having the 
work spread over three units instead of six. 

“Fifth, there would be increased production in the dye 
house. 

“Sixth, there would be a better balance of dye house 
orders through the reduction of the number of sizes. 

“These advantages can be added to and are only to 
show some of the possibilities that enter into this problem. 

“Actual measurements on the grey goods taken from 
stock showed that there-was much variation from mill to 


mill and on different sizes. In one mill on men’s mer- 
cerized half hose, size 91, the actual measurements were 
found to be 952, 91, 914, giving a total variation of % of 
an inch. On men’s full fashioned, size 10, a variation of 
14 inch was found. On women’s mercerized hose, size 844, 
actual measurements were 8\4, 814, 8, 734, giving a varia- 
tion of % inch. In the finished sizes, where a 1014 stocking 
was boarded up to 11, measurements were found to be 1034, 
10%, 11, 11, 11, a variation of 14 inch. Ladies’ mercerized 
hose, size 814 and boarded to 9, measured 914, 914, 9, 
984, giving a variation of 3% of an inch. 

“Tn discussing these points with three or four manufac- 
turers it was decided that it would be necessary to make 


actual tests on the possibilities of boarding down to the 
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half sizes and quarter sizes. It was agreed that these manu- 
facturers would board the quarter sizes in their individual 
experiments in regard to the number of actual pull offs 
necessary in boarding. This boarding question can be sub- 
divided as follows: 
“(1) Variation in individual sizes and lengths; 
ye) Pop knitted 
and boarded sizes with consideration of limits; 
“(3) 
“(4) Properties before and after boarding, depending 
on the variables as listed in the first three items.” 
Fqlowing Mr. MeCullaugh’s remarks, President Bau- 
letter from a prominent jobber, whose name 


recommended amount between s1zes 


The degree of overboarding as a trade practice; 


sher read a 
was not revealed, discussing the activity of the Associa- 
tion in the interest of sizes of seamless hosiery, and sub- 
mitting the jobber’s viewpoint on the matter. This jobber 
declared that one thing that has been a seandal in the 


trade is the irregularity of sizes sent out by manufacturers. 


He emphasized the necessity of manufacturers giving more 


attention to accurate sizes, declaring that the mill men 
are careless in this respect. “It is certainly no more diffi 
cult to do this on seamless hosiery than on full fashioned,” 
wrote the jobber, “and we never have any trouble in mak 
ing sizes on full fashioned machines. Our customers are 
getting more particular every day, and the time will come 
when something will have to be done in sizes.” 

After the reading of this letter, a discussion developed 
on the matter suggested by Mr. MeCullaugh. Joseph Zens, 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Hosiery Company, was the first 
to discuss the matter, saying, “As a manufacturer of hos- 
iery going direct to the trade, we follow sizes very closely, 
possibly more so than some of the manufacturers selling to 
jobbers. I have gone into the matter of half-sizes, and we 
are now running a batch through the mill; and I think there 
is another mill doing the same thing. If it works out sue- 
cessfully we can see where we can cut down the white stock 
very materially.’ He expressed himself as favoring the 
suggestions made by Mr. MeCullaugh and the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Charles E. 
ion that the imlls who manufacture hosiery for the trade 
will run true sizes, but the men who are manufacturing for 
the jobbers, where it is always a matter of price, cannot 
He declared that if the jobber and the consumer 


Leippe, Reading, Pa., expressed the opin- 
PI g 


do this. 
were willing to pay the proper price for hosiery, the manu- 
facturers would be glad to adhere more strictly to actual 
sizes. 

Following Mr. Leippe’s remarks, Mr. MeCullaugh refer- 
red back to the investigation he had reported, and added 
figures showing the actual sizes of the grey goods in the 
mill reported on. He stated that on men’s mercerized 
914s, ten per cent were 954, forty per cent varied between 
914, and 9, and that the total variation was 3 of an inch; 
on women’s mercerized lisle, 84s, the actual measurements 
were 81g, 8, and 734. 

Mr. Rambo referred to the point that “it doesn’t matter 
how you make them, the yarn has an influence on it, as it 
runs heavy and sometimes light.” Mr. Rambo also referred 
to the statement made in the jobber’s letter that the full 
fashioned manufacturers make their goods to size. “Some 
vears ago,” he said, “we got in a lot of tan full fashioned 
goods from a jobber to dye black. When we took the goods 
out of the box, we found them running to exact sizes, but 
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ifter they were dyed, they ran any old size.” 
President Bausher at this point read his reply to the 
obber whose letter he had presented, in which he thank- 
d the jobber for his criticisms and assured him that the 
manufacturers were as a whole willing to do what is best, 
ind asked that if he found any not up to standard, the 
\ssociation would like to know about it to see if it was a 
nember of the organization. 
7: iz 
Company, 
“You seldom have any criticism for making goods 


Johnston, president, Knoxville Knitting Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn., diseussed the matter as fol- 
ows: 
The most of your criticism is that you give the 
It is the policy 


[oo large. 
jobber an 8 and eharge him for an 8%. 
f the southern knitters, on misses’ goods, to knit every- 


thing on half-sizes and board down. For instances, on 


isses’ goods they knit 91 and board down to 9, and so 


on. Thus the jobber cannot complain. The cost is based 


” 
2 


mn 91 


“When you knit on sizes and try to board up you are 
“You're 


voing to get in trouble,” continued Mr. Johnston. 


not giving the jobber what you charge him for. If you 


knit half-sizes and board down you seldom get into 
rouble.” 

Mr. Rambo raised the point that there is a set stand 
rd to make the leg of a stocking three times as long 
is the foot, and asked “what are you going to do about 
he leg if you go onto the method suggested by the Bureau 
“You cannot increase the length of the 
Mr. MeCullaugh replied that in 


alf-hose the quarter of an inch did not matter, and that 


Standards ?” 


each time,” he said. 


m other sizes, “vou set your stocking for an 8 inch and it 
he yarn runs a little heavy you make a 715. If the 
arn runs lighter it will make the stocking longer. If it 
next 


oes make it longer you ean throw it out for the 


312e. 


The entire matter was referred to a standard committee 
if nine appointed by President Bausher, who will consider 
the recommendations made and report back to the Asso- 
Three members of the committee represent half- 
hose, three women’s hose and three children’s hose. The 
members are as follows: Men’s hose, Joseph Zens, J. B. 
Lesher and F. L. Miller, Jr.; 
Leippe, Ernest Blood and T. H. Johnston; infants’ hose, 
Joseph Rambo, M. D. Kase and D. L. Galbraith. 

After this diseussion, the report of the nominating com- 
and the 


lation. 


women’s hose, Gharles 


mittee, George Dickson, chairman, was made, 
following officers and members for the board of directors 
were elected unanimously for the coming year: 

President, Joseph H. Zens, Milwaukee Hosiery Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice-president, G. Oberlander, Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; second vice-president, 
W. H. MeLellan, Alden Mills, New Orleans, La.; treas- 
irer, Ernest Blood, True Shape Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. 
Directors for Two-Year Terms, D. L. Galbraith, American 
Textiles, Ine., Bay City, Mich.; W. W. Moyer, Ephrata, 
Pa.; J. W. Metler, Interwoven Mills, Ine., New 
wick, N. J.; and Thos. Buck, Thos. Buck Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Direetors for One-Year terms, W. Park Moore, Han- 
cock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; and F. L. Miller, 
Jr., United Hosiery Mills Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bruns- 


A committee consisting of Messrs. Lesher and Dickson 
escorted the new president to the chair. Mr. Zens express- 


ed his thanks for the confidence placed in him, and in 
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his plans while in office, said, “There is one 
thing that |] to ask of 
position, and to earry through the work for the best in- 
The 


is an important thing in the industry, 


discussing 


want you. I agreed to accept this 


terest of the association, with your help. Associa- 


tion, to my mind, 


and the industry cannot be successful unless the association 
association is sueceessful the in- 


is suecesstul, and if the 


dustry will also be successful. Frankly, I am disappoint- 
ed in our attendance at this convention, and I am going 
to make a great eftort to get a greater interest and at- 
tendance in our meetings.” 
The 
motion, accepted and filed. 
Shoes and Hosiery. 


Following this business, the chairman introduced James 


report of the treasurer, Ernest Blood, was, on 


H. Stone, the president and editor of “The Shoe Retailer” 


of Boston, who, representing the shoe manufacturers and 


JOHN NASH McCUuLLAUGH, CONSULTING INDUSTRIAL 


MANAGER. 
retailers, appealed to the hosiery manufacturers for a 
closer cooperation between them and the industry repre- 
said Mr. Stone, 


“for me to come before you and tell you something that I 


sented by him. “It is indeed a privilege,” 
believe may be of interest to you manufacturers of hos- 
iery. We all know that during the past three years there 
has been a ‘riot of style’ in footwear. There are various 
reasons which can be advanced to explain this riot of style, 
so-called, but the fundamental thing in which you men are 
interested is, first, the colors which will prevail, especially 
in women’s shoes, and, secondly, the types of styles. I 
want to bring to your attention the possibility of closer 
cooperation between the manufacturers of hosiery and the 
manufacturers and retailers of shoes. If there can be a 
closer working in harmony on the part of you gentlemen 
and the representatives of the shoe industry, which I be 
lieve is possible, it will be a great accomplishment, and you 
not only will make a very constructive step forward in your 
own interests, but you will also be of great assistance to 
the shoe men. And no doubt they can be of help to you. 

“With 
tinued Mr. Stone, 
question very carefully, that for Fall and Winter wear it 


regard to the color situation in shoes,” con- 


“it seems to me, after investigating this 


would seem a simple proposition, although the element of 
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shade is important. First, there is a strong tendency tow- 
ard black in solid effects as we call them; secondly, blacks 
in ealf, kid and black patent leather in combination with 
a medium gray and baige or sand color in suede leathers. 
These combinations are for street wear. 

“In connection with these colors there will be a lighter 
shade of tan in the higher grades of women’s shoes, which 
is a forerunner of a general tendeney for lightér shades 
in the Spring of 1923. It is an indication that should be 
of interest to you gentlemen that-we are getting away from 
the cordovan and reddish brown and going into the tan 
russia—not a yellow tinge but a medium between a red- 
dish brown and a reddish tan. 

“Another note that it seems to me has a great bearing 
upon the products of vour industry is that there is no indi- 
cation of a revival of boots, but for the fall and winter, 
excepting the heavy months, the season will essentially be 
one of low shoes. That applies to men’s footwear as 
well as to women’s. There will be street oxfords, Blucher 
oxfords, and others in combination with the leathers men- 
tioned, and low eut effects will be the prevailing styles 
for Fall and Winter. 

“There is among the designers a fortunate tendency 
to close up the cut-outs and open effects in shoes and then, 
by closing up the instep from the throat of the vent by 
a strap that encireles the ankle.” This, Mr. Stone pointed 
out, is eoineident with the lengthening of skirts that will 
come in 1923.” 

There is nothing, declared Mr. Stone, that makes a 
woman’s foot look more beautiful than good footwear. He 
asserted that the shoe industry has its eyeles of style just 
as other industries, and that now the women’s attention is 
centered upon her footwear, the hosiery manufacturer and 
the shoe manufacturer should use their influence to keep 
it there. “The hosiery industry might well work for the 
next two or three years—in fact for all time, in order to 
maintain fhe interest of the women in hosiery and shoes 
to the point where it has been for the last two or three 
years,” said Mr. Stone. “We have millinery on the foot, 
and, if we can, let’s keep it there. Millinery is all right, 
but we are interested in clothing the foot, and you are just 
as much interested in this as the shoe men are. The more 
we can concentrate attention on shoes and hosiery, the 


. . . Tt. 
more prosperous our industries will become. 


Mr. Stone made the suggestion that the association ap- 
point a committee to confer with the styles committee of 
the manufacturers and retailers of shoes, in order to 
secure information in advance as to styles in the respective 
lines. In this connection he pointed out that his industry 
has recently issued style recommendations for Fall foot- 
wear. 

In conelusion, Mr. Stone made the following remarks 
concerning a widening of the scope of their service which 
is being made in his industry. He pointed out the remark- 
able and successful growth of the practice of selling hos- 
iery in shoe stores, and continued, “We are establishing a 
retail trade publication in, the interest of the retailer of 
hosiery in order that he may have better information on 
styles, colors, modern merchandising methods, and other 
factors entering into his business which would have a bear- 
ing upon his success.” He brought out the fact that the 
manufacturer and jobber of hosiery should be interested in 
this inasmuch as they will be successful only in the degree 
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that the retailer of hosiery is successfully operating in 
his branch of the industry. “Our main effort,” said Mr. 
Stone, “will be to assist the retailer of hosiery to mer 
sandise his stock more carefully, successfully and _profit- 
ably, and if this is accomplished, it will make for better 
industrial conditions in every branch of the hosiery in 
dustry.” 
President’s Address. 

The report of the retiring president, Solon D. Bau 
sher, was presented to the Association after Mr. Stone’s 
remarks. President Bausher’s report follows in part: 

“About 18 years ago a little group of manufacturers met 
at Pottsville, Pa., to organize this National Association ot 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. These past years 
have been ones of steady growth and accomplishment. Ot 
course, you understand, that such work is not always sat 
isfactory, and is very laborious for the ones who under 
take it. Many splendid ideas and thoughts are difficult 
of accomplishment. Practically every forward movement 
finds a lot of opposition. For these many reasons it is 
especially gratifying to be able to speak about the work 
that has been accomplished by the past directors and the 
present board of directors, who have stood by the present 
administration so wonderfully in these trying times, and 
these past two years have certainly been very gratifying. 

“Our association is now working hard to accomplish 
some great things in the interest of both the jobber and 
the manufacturer. The past two years have been a time 
of hard readjustment, and modifications for all of us in 
textile lines. However, I feel that the readjustments are 
now working out in the right direction.” 

Mr. Bausher stressed the importance of manufacturers 
favoring the standardization plan for sizes, saying, “Stand 
ardization of sizes in hosiery is very important, and jobbers 
and manufacturers can easily obtain information from our 
bureau of information on standard sizes, at the office ot 
the National Association.” 

“During the war, he continued, “it may have been eas) 
to sell ‘plunder’ merchandise offered to the jobber, but 
with the increase in the competition by other countries 
in textiles, shown by enlarged imports, it becomes ver) 
important that the manufacturer be careful as to standard- 
ization of sizes and details of his merchandise, because this 
becomes a very valuable asset to him and restores imme- 
diate confidence of the public in his product, if the size- 
are properly maintained,” said Mr. Bausher. 

“IT want to make myself perfectly clear as to my stand 
on the question of standardization of sizes from the manu 
facturer’s point of view in hosiery and underwear. There 
should be a standard size machine used for each size ot} 
underwear. This should be adopted by the manufacturers 
as a whole. Goods should not be boarded, but knit to the 
size wanted. The jobbers show a demand for the standard 
size knit garment, and not for the boarded garment. The 
peculiar part of it all is that the average manufacturer will 
agree with you as far as other manufacturers are concern 
ed, but will claim that his business is entirely different. 
I am leaving this subject for your further consideration. 

“As to the condition of the textile industry today, I feel 
very much encouraged and optimistic, as stated before, 
very ‘peptomistic, as our Knit Goods Barometer makes 
me feel that way. The course of business on the stock ex- 
change is generally shadowing either a commercial revival 
or a contraction. The revival in business today is just be 
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been indicated in the stock market for 
quite some time. I don’t believe it is destined to be short- 
lived, but I think it will be continued in a steady growth, 


ginning, and has 


and believe it is here to stay. 

“Tf the reports are correct, we believe that the nation’s 
merchants’ shelves are bare and that many of. the public’s 
supplies are inadequately cared for. The stock market 
will rise and fall, but no disastrous break is probable. The 
raw materials show that there is noted continued strength 
in cotton, in wool, in wheat, in corn, in iron, in silk, in 
linen. All these indications show that things are headed 
in a better way. 

“I would suggest that the time has come when we may 
cheer up. Here we are at practically the beginning of the 
year 1922. We have gone through the deflation, the liqui- 
dation, the depression, the readjustment and the rebuild- 
General business bears a number of scars as a result, 
We 
found the end of the past year more prosperous and in 
better condition than the earlier months of 1921 had prom- 
The total production of material wealth in 1921 


ing. 


but new wounds of any serious import are missing. 


ised us. 
and the output of farms and factories has been conserva- 
tively estimated at $38,000,000, or 50 per cent more than 
in 1914, 


month. 


Business in general is growing better every 
He has 


He has paid many of his 


“The sky is rapidly clearing for the farmer. 
liquidated most of his erops. 
debts, and many thousands have been able to relieve them- 
selves of financial troubles. 

“Railroads have already put into effect great redue- 
tions, and it appears they are now showing profits on the 
right side. These and many other signs tell us that hard 
times are losing their grip. They are not prolonging their 
visit this time, as in the early 90’s. This time we found 
a banking system that was panic proof, and this time 
there was no nation-wide crash, when month after month 
unbroken clouds of gloom and despair hung low over the 
business world, and many business men were ruined. But 
this time there are certain sections of the country where 
the spell of hard times was quickly broken. And 
these troubling times have been moving out, good times 


while 


have been moving in, and there has been nothing very 
spectacular about the change. 

“Quoting the language of Mr. Railsback, many of the 
people today have been getting stiffnecked doing nothing 
but watching for the prosperity parade to come tooting 
The 
period of good times is a long period, say the business 
forecasters of today. 


around the corner, but the change is progressing. 


Now is the time to turn to good 
times and to adopt the slogan, ‘Smile and Work,’ 

“The reason some men meet hard luck so often is be 
cause they meet hard work so seldom.” 

The next report was that of Arno P. Mowitz, chairman 
of the labeling committee of the Association. This was 
read to the Association by Mr. McCullaugh, and suggested 
some important changes to be made in this connection. This 
report as presented follows in full: 

Uniform Labeling. 

“T take the following to be the action of the majority of 
your committee on the question of establishing a standard 
of uniform labeling: 

“1. The word ‘lisle’ when used, should be applied only 
in connection with two or more ply of twisted cotton. If 
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the yarn thus twisted is mercerized, then the term ‘mercer- 
ized lisle’ might be used, or any other terms which proper- 
ly describe the lisle used, but the word ‘lisle’ should not be 
used in connection with cotton yarn that is not twisted, i.e., 
single thread. Two or more threads of cotton yarn no: 
twisted are not lisle yarns, and as the twisted yarn com- 
mands a very much higher price than the same number 
of stands not twisted, it would be unfair to permit the desig- 
nation ‘lisle’ to be used in connection with varn that is not 
twisted. 

“2. The word ‘silk’ or the words ‘pure thread silk’ in 
combination, or other similar words used in connection with 
applied only where actual silk of the silk 
Where cotton or 


silk, should be 
cocoon is used without any other yarn. 
other material not silk is used in the top, toe, heel or rein- 
forcement, qualifying words to that effect should be used 
in the labels and advertising. 

“3. Where silk is used on the surface and backed with 
another fiber such as cotton, ete., it should be labeled ‘silk 
plated’, leaving it to the discretion of the manufacturer 
to state the other fiber on which the silk is plated. 

“4, Where spun silk is used, subject to the foregoing 


qualification as to the composition of the garment it should 


be labeled ‘spun silk.’ 
“5. Where 
silk’ should be 
“6. Where 


silk’ are to be applied, and abbreviations of the word ‘arti- 


weighted silk is used the words ‘weighted 
applied. 


artificial silk is used, the words ‘artificial 


ficial’ such as ‘art,’ ete., should be avoided. © 

“7, The use of the words ‘silk lisle’ should be discon- 
tinued, because in point of fact there is no such yarn. 

“8. Where pure worsted or wool yarn is used in the 
stocking, it should be labeled ‘worsted’ or ‘wool.’ 

“9, Where pure worsted or wool yarn is used to plate 
over a different yarn, the stocking should be labeled ‘worst- 
ed plated’ or ‘wool plated.’ 

“10. Where 
different yarn, it should be labeled to indicate the com- 


worsted or wool yarn is twisted with a 


ponent 
ries 


ture of wool and cotton in varying proportions, which 


yarns. 
Where varns are used which are based on a mix- 


have commonly been designated ‘merino’ the word ‘merino’ 
might be used, but should be followed by the words ‘wool 
and cotton’ or ‘cotton and wool,’ the material of the greater 
the first named. A 


statement of the percentages of the respective materials, 


weight or volume in mixture to be 
while not actually required, should be encouraged wherever 
its application is practical from a production standpoint. 

“12. The plan of labeling herein before expressed shall 
apply to all printed matter on labels, boxes, as well as all 
means and methods of advertising. 

“The foregoing appears to be the consensus of opinion 
of a majority of our committee as the chairman gathers 
from the rather voluminous correspondence which was con- 
ducted between the chairman and the various members of 
the committee in the 
The chairman has endeavored to harmonize the views on 


course of formulating these rules. 
various points expressed by the several members of the 
committee, and believes he has succeeded, with the excep- 
tion that Mr. Jos. Rambo is of the opinion that actual per- 
centages in connection with woolen materials should be 
stated. The primary and fundamental objection to this 


suggestion seems to be that to state percentages would 
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soon lead a manufacturer who produces a number of 
styles, each having a varying proportion, into serious diffi- 
culties and too readily would subject him to a charge of 
On the other hand, it is be- 
lieved that where the component ingredients used in the 
manufacture of the stocking are named, the purchasing 


actual misrepresentation. 


publie is put on notice, and if the percentages are then 
misstated, the blame will not attach to the manufacturer 
but to the one who actually makes the misrepresentation in 
the sale of the garment to the person who is deceived and 
this put the blame where it belongs. Mr. Rambo’s sug- 
gestion is entirely within the spirit which actuated the 
formation of the foregoing rules and in principle there can 
be no legitimate objection, but as a practical proposition 
it is thought that at this time we should go no further 
than to require the naming of the ingredients having the 
larger weight or volume at the beginning of the deserip- 
tion.” 
The Thursday Morning Session. 

An adjourned session was held on Thursday morning 
for the purpose of discussing the labeling report submitted 
by Chairman Mowitz, and the convention went into execu- 
tive system to consider this matter. It was announced after 
this private session that the Association had adopted the 
report of the labeling committee in toto. The feature of 
the open part of the session was a statement made by the 
new president, Joseph H. Zens, to the effect that during 
his term of administration it would be his great effort to ef- 
fect the organization of a national consolidated body, to 
represent all of the branches in the knit goods industry, to 
have a president and three vice-presidents, each vice- 
president to represent one of the three groups of the in- 
dustry, knitted underwear, hosiery, and knitted outerwear. 
Mr. Zens pointed out that with the present conditions, each 
association is working separately for legislative action and 
other matters, and declared it as his opinion that the efforts 
along this line would be much more effective if they were 
coordinated. The matter was referred to the board of di- 


rectors, 
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Another suggestion made by Mr. Zens was that the eon- 
“The 


reason for making this recommendation,” he said, “is that 


ventions and exhibitions be held earlier in the vear. 


at this time of the year it is rather warm, and it is diffi- 
cult to get the men to stay at the meetings and the exhibi- 
tion, the temptation to stay out in the open is too great.” 
If the meetings were held in February or March, declared 
Mr. Zens, the men would be more willing to stay inside, 
thus making both the exhibit and convention more suecess- 


ful. 


The resolutions committee was directed to draft resolu- 
tions voicing the attitude of the Association on the tariff 
question, the American Valuation plan, the proposed bonus 
bill, and also a resolution expressing appreciation for the 
Solon D. Bausher during 


accomplishments of President 


his two vears administration in that office. 


The Annual Banquet. 
The annual banquet of the Association was a happy 
affair, held in the Rose Room on the Roof of the Bellevue- 


/ Retiring Presi 


Stratford on Thursday evening, May 25. 
dent Solon D. Bausher acted as toastmaster, and following 
the banquet, brief talks were heard from the new consult 
ing industrial manager of the Association, John Nash Me- 
Cullaugh, who was presented by George Dickson; Presi- 
dent-Elect Joseph H. Zens, W. H. MeLellan, the 
Mr. MeLellan also presented to the 
the Association, a gold 


new 
second vice-president. 
retiring president, on behalf of 
wateh and chain as a token of their esteem and appreciation 
for his efforts and accomplishments in the interest of the 
organization during his terms of office. 

The main address of the evening was delivered by Hon- 
orable Carroll L. Beedy, congressional representative from 
Maine. Mr. Beedy talked interestingly of the international 


financial situation and other matters, and in conclusion, 
made an appeal to the manufacturers for a maintenance of 
a high standard of individual character and morals, trac- 
ing its effect in business and governmental affairs. 


The banquet coneluded the convention. 


The Machinery Exhibit 


The Eighteenth Knitting Arts Exhibition of the Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
held at the Commerical Museum in Philadelphia from May 
22 to 26 inclusive, was distinctly a suecess from every point 
of view. The many exhibits of knitting machinery, sup- 
plies and other equipment made a composite representation 
of the hosiery and underwear field which was unanimously 
conceded to excel all previous exhibitions and which is now 
recorded as one more substantial milestone in the progress 
and furtherance of the knitting art. 

One notable feature of this year’s show was the great 
number of displays representing products directly related 
to the art of knitting, thus bringing the exhibition more 
nearly to the exact purpose for which it was originated, 
and for which the knitting manufacturers attend. While 
the efforts of the management to eliminate, as far as prac- 
tieal those exhibits not closely related to the industry were 
completely successful, at the same time there was no de- 
crease in the total amount of space utilized for display and 
exhibition purposes. 

The weather this year was much more nearly ideal for 


the show than was the case last year, in that with one pos- 


sible exception, no rain was experienved during the entire 
week. This special dispensation on the part of the weather 
man had its effect in an increased attendance of knitters, 


and a more cheerful and happier disposition on the part of 
all concerned, exhibitors and visitors alike. 

The attendance of interested knitters was augmented 
during the latter days of the week by the convening of the 
Association for their annual meeting on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and on the whole, a favorable representation of 
hosiery and underwear manufacturers visited the show dur- 
ing the week. As is the usual case, the exhibition afforded 
the machinery and supply manufacturers an opportunity to 
introduce and present all the latest developments in their 
equipment, artd many new features and a number of notable 
advances and improvements were on demonstration for the 
first time. The different booths were the scene of whole- 
some activity and interest during the period of the show 
where representatives were busy demonstrating and ex- 
plaining these new developments to the visiting knitters. 


The show this year was under the personal supervision 
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of Chester I. Campbell, who, as the swecessful manager of 
the bi-ennial International Textile Exposition in Boston, 
has become and popularly known to other 
branches of the textile industry. His ability and capacity 
for staging events of this character were to a large extent 
responsible for the suecess of this year’s knit goods show. 
Favorable comment was heard from all sides, in practically 
every booth, on the efficient manner in which the exhibition 
was conducted, and well deserved credit is duly given for 
An im- 


favorably 


the pleasing way in which affairs were handled. 
provement in the general decorations of the hall and in the 
design and uniformity of the individual signs for the dif- 
ferent exhibits was noted, and the furnishing of complete 
booth equipment with every space contract was a feature 
pleasing to the exhibitors and one which received much 
commendatory comment during the week. On Monday 
morning, the opening of the show found practically every 
booth in readiness for the week, and even the detail of pen, 
ink and blotters for each individual exhibitor had not been 
overlooked by the management. During the week a vase 
of fresh flowers was provided at every booth by the man- 
agement, and added a little touch of personal interest and 
attention which was indeed appreciated by the exhibitors. 


The official information from officers of the Association 


that the exhibition positively. would not be removed from 
Pliladelphia and that likewise the annual conventions of 
the Association will in future continue to be held in that 
city, was received with interest by both the exhibitors and 


knitting manufacturers. 

Descriptions of a number of the prominent individual 
exhibits at the show, featuring the new equipment, develop- 
ments and changes, are given in the following paragraphs: 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa., maintained 
reception space for greeting friends and customers, and the 
following members of the sales organization were in attend- 
James MeCudden, James Holt, Charles Harding, 
W. Hancock, Jr., Samuel Roweroft 


ance: 
Thomas J. Golden, F. 
and Robert Yeadsley. 

The American Laundry Machinery 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, had its usual extensive 
The new hydro extractor manufactured by this 


Company, with 
display. 
company, with its fool proof safety cover which passes all 
state laws, was the center of attraction in their display. 
The machine cannot be operated unless the safety cover is 
closed and cannot be unloaded until every moving part of 
the machine has come to a stop. A 36 by 64-inch Amer- 
ican monel-metal rotary dyeing machine with direct motor 
drive and electrical controlling equipment and special silk 
finish was on display and aroused favorable interest from 

The American rotary hos- 
iery press knit calender well 
known to the trade were also on exhibit. The company 
was represented. by George G. Rups, in charge of the ex- 
hibit; S. G. Dabner, in charge of textile equipment in the 
Canadian branch of the company; A. I. Colman, of the 
western division; John Lauder, of the Pennsylvania terri- 
tory; and J. C. Dowling from the home office. 


the hosiery men in attendance. 


and the American fabrie 


American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holly, 
N. C., manufacturers of high grade mercerized yarns, main- 
tained space in conjunction with their selling represent- 
atives, Forrest Brothers, of Philadelphia. Samples of 
knitted materials made from their yarn were on display as 
well as cones of the yarn demonstrating the wide range in 
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numbers produced by the plants of this concern. J. M. 
Hatch, the seeretary and assistant treasurer of the com 
pany, was in attendance at this exhibit, and also present 
were Harry, W. W., and Richard Forrest of the selling 
organization. 

Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, maintained space for 
receiving callers. Alfred Crawford and Robert C. Boger 
were in attendance. Mr. Boger was just recovering from 
a serious accident which occurred in Gastonia several weeks 
ago when he was knocked down by an automobile. Many 
of his friends called at the booth and were pleased to see 
him getting along so well. Mr. Boger pointed out that 
prospects in their business are exceedingly bright at pres- 
ent, their plant now running on orders that will occupy 
them up into September. 

The Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia, Pa., were 
featuring the products of S K F Industries, for which they 
are the distributors in their territory. This section of the 
exhibit included the new S K F ball bearing hanger, and 
ball bearings for all applications. They were also showing 
“Bondaron” textile leathers for round belts, spinner belts, 
cone winder belts, ete., and a complete line of their truck 
casters and truck wheels. Also shown was a model illus 
trating the application of the various styles of “Boston” 
gears. A speed reduction device and right angle drive 
combined was in operation. H. R. MacFenn was in charge 
of this display, assisted by Roy Martin. 

A. J. Bradley Manufacturing Company’s products were 
exhibited by George C. Decker, their Philadelphia repre- 
sentative, who had on display Bradley stencil machines for 
cutting %%-ineh, %4-inch, 144-inch and 1%%-inch letters. 
Also shown was a Bradley long-style machine, one of the 
quickest of stencil machines. The 114- and 11-inch letter 
machines are especially adapted and extensively used for 
export purposes. Mr. Decker also displayed supplies in 
cluding oil and stencil boards, inks, and other shipping 
department supplies. 

H. Brinton Company, Philadelphia, showed the follow 
ing machines: one 15-inch, 14 eut body machine, equipped 
with the Crawford EO type stop motion; a special sinker 
top machine, 4-inch, 101 needle, for making faney tops 
for children’s three-quarter hose; a %4-inch, 240-needle, 
two-feed French welt machine; and a 3!%-inch, 240-needle 
footer for half-hose. H. S. Horrocks, W. H. Allerton, 
Edwin Newell and J. R. Forrest were in attendance during 
the period of the show. 

Dixie Mereerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., were 
greeting friends and customers in their booth and the rep 
resentatives present included T. H. McKinney, of Chatta- 
nooga, and J. Blackwood Cameron, George B. Pfingst, 
George B. Pfingst, Jr., and F. Osborne, of Philadelphia 

E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., dis- 
played their usual exhibit, featuring this year the Sulpho- 
gene colors Carbon H. Cone., M. Cone., and Carbon 8G. 
These, it was stated, are the three most soluble sulphur 
blacks made éven before the war and are 25 per cent 
stronger than any sulphur black imported from Germany. 

The exhibit also included samples of cotton hosiery, 
mercerized cotton hosiery, cotton and silk hosiery dyed 
with cotton in colors leaving the silk white, artificial silk 
in skeins and mercerized cotton in skeins. Also a line of 
novelty hosiery, some stock dyed, including heather pat 
terns, cotton and silk both in half-hose and ladies’ wear 
in solid tones and two tones. 
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Also displayed was a line of Ponsole colors. The com- 
pany has recently brought out Ponsole Blue GCS, which 
stands kier boiling and chlorine bleaching, and is a very 
valuable addition to their vat color line. Also a complete 
line of direet colors, acid colors, basic colors, and chrome 
colors. 

The exhibit included their line of heavy chemicals for 
textile use, such as acetic acid, muriatie acid, nitric acid, 
sulphurie acid, ete. ; 

R. A. (Bob) Carter, of the Philadelphia office, was in 
charge of this booth, which was also attended by C. C. W. 
Wilson, W. Janney, W. C. Beattie, Warren Hefferson, 
Charles Hammel, Charles Hagelgan, and J. H. Burwell, 
of the Philadelphia office; Kenneth Park, of Boston; Mr. 
Newcomb, of Chicago; Robert Glenn, Mr. Black and James 
Stough, of Charlotte; Cesare Proto and Messrs. McKinnin, 
Johnson and Clymer, of Wilmington, and Mr. Orme, the 
latter gentleman being in charge of the heavy chemical 
display. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., displayed 
two textile appliances of much interest. One was the 
Eclipse stop motion, which was exhibited in practical oper- 
ation on a Mason spinning frame. The other device was a 
recently developed automatic yarn cleaner which is adapt- 
able to any make of winder or spooler. The yarn passes 
through a tension arrangement and then on through flex- 
ible blades which vibrate constantly. The yarn is auto- 
matically caught by the tension dise in case of carelessness 
on the part of the operator, and the working parts are 
covered so the operator cannot get cut or scratched. In the 
exhibit, one of these yarn cleaners was in operation on a 
Foster winder, showing the effective manner in which it 
removes dirt, sand, slugs, bunches and other foreign matter 
from the yarn. J. C. Ferguson, general manager, J. P. 
Gary and Leon W. Campbell were present. 

EKeonomy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., were 
showing in the exhibit of their Philadelphia representatives 
a No. 136F fire-proof, power-driven baler. Maurice Shul- 
mann, the Philadelphia representative, was present. 

Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., featured 
their single and double ball bearing hanger boxes, and their 
rigid, self-aligning ball bearing pillow boxes. They were 
also demonstrating the Fafnir ball bearing tool grinder, 
in which the spindle is mounted on Fafnir alloy steel ball 
bearings, eliminating wear and allowing the grinder to run 
continuously without harm. They were, in fact, recom- 
mending that the grinders be driven direct from any line 
of shafting, in order to do away with countershafts and 
loose pulleys. Stanley D. Berg, of the Philadelphia office, 
was in charge of the exhibit, and Silas A. Pierce and R. N. 
Hemingway, of New Britain, and Harry Reynolds were also 
present. 

Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., had two types of 
hydro extractors in operation at their space. One of these 
was the VM type machine, which is a vertical drive, motor 
driven, direct connected with flexible coupling entirely 
free from belts. This has the start and stop button fea- 
ture, and the application of the brake automatically shuts 
off the power from the machine. The other machine was 
a steam turbine driven extractor for use where low pres- 
sure steam is available. This company also builds an open 
type under-driven extractor and are also the manufactur- 
ers of the Fletcher narrow fabric looms. C. William 
Schaum was in charge of this exhibit, assisted by Wm. H. 
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Roberts, Jr., and Charles Llewellyn. Howard Morshead, 
who has recently become re-associated with this company 
as southern representative, was also im, attendance at this 
booth during the week. 

H. A. Florsheim, 225 Fifth Avente, New York City, 
representing the Arkray Mills, Ine., Arlington Cotton 
Mills, Arrow Mills, Ine., Flint Manufacturing Co., Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Myrtle Mills, Ine., and Parkdale 
Mills, Ine., maintained his usual reception space for re- 
ceiving customers and friends, and members of the organ- 
ization were on hand during the week. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich, had an 
attractive display ineluding a full line of silk, wool and 
cotton yarns, wool, silk and cotton hosiery, and artificial 
silk hosiery, worsted tops, Turkish towels, bedspreads and 
rugs, in all of which the “Wyandotte” line of chemicals had 
been utilized. Fred S. Klebart, manager of the textile 
and tanning department, was in charge, assisted by John 
W. Turner and W. E. Ratz. 

Foster Machine Company, Westfield, Mass., exhibited 
in practical operation the following machines: a Model 30 
cone winder, for winding different kinds of eotton yarn 
on cones; a Model 35 long traverse cone winder, back wind- 
ing cotton yarn and also woolen yarns; a Model 12 A cone 
skein winder that is built for sweater mill winding and also 
for winding worsted and cotton yarn from the skein direct 
to the cone; a Model 25 doubler, doubling or folding two, 
three and four ends of cotton yarn for twisting supplies; 
and a Model 40 precise cone and tube winder,-winding twine 
and thread. 

They also exhibited the Foster spooler guide attach- 
ment for filling wind spooling. T. E. Conner was in charge, 
assisted by J. O. McKean, Mr. Campbell and D. W. Bridg- 
man. 

Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I., had on 
display one of their machines for dyeing jack spools, pack- 
ages and tops. They also exhibited various kinds of finish- 
ed materials in the manufacture of which their process had 
been used or which were dyed in their plants, and this 
included a large range of fast to bleaching colors. William 
Stewart was in charge, and others present from this com- 
pany were John Erwin Jr., of New York, Messrs. Lockhart 
and Lever, of Philadelphia. KE. L. Graves, the president 
and general manager of the company, was in part-time 
attendance. 

Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. [., were showing a 
full line of automatic hosiery machines, featuring two new 
products, one a 240-needle, 32-inch spring beard needle 
split foot machine on ladies’ wear; the other a double-feed 
spring beard needle machine on ladies’ wear which, it is 
stated, increases production one-third. There was another 
spring beard needle machine equipped with the Hineline 
electric stop motion; 240-needle, 31-inch, on ladies’ wear. 
Another 220-needle, 314-inch spring beard needle machine 
was on half-hose, and another split foot, 240-needle, 314- 
inch was also on half-hose. Another machine on display 
was a small size tipper and striper, 120 needle, 2% inch, 

and also shown was a 160-needle, 34-inch machine with 
sinker and all-around drop stitch. 

Other features of this exhibit included a display of the 
“Banner” spring beard needle head, for transforming this 
make of machine from latch needle to spring beard needle. 
This head is supplied on all new machines, and ean be 
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OUNTS in business as in everyday 
life. Our business career spans 
nearly half a century, and in that 

time we have established a reputation 
for fair-dealing and the building of de- 
pendable, durable machines for manu- 
facturers of circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 
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You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for all 
kinds of knitted articles. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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We claim for our machines simplicity, 
correct principles of construction, dura- 
bility and excellence of workmanship. 
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Reputation—with half a century’s time 
back of it. 
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secured to displace the latch needle head on the “Banner” 
stand, this work ean be done by the mill’s own fixers. An- 
other device shown was the all-around sinker drop stitch, 
and the Hineline electric stop motion was also on display, 
as was the new tension device for measuring the length of 
the stocking on the maclrine. 

In attendance at this exhibit during the week were 
John Lawson, president; M. L. Frost, vice-president; H. 
W. Fitz, treasurer; George McDowell, James McDowell 
and Howard Ketteley, of the Philadelphia office; Edson 
Hineline, George Bosworth, Frank Jones, Raymond Fish- 
er, H. A. Douglas, H. E. Goslin, and Eugene M. Gunning, 
the western representative. 

Rodney Hu:.t Machine Company, Orange, N. J., were 
exhibiting through their representatives, the R. C. Jeffer- 
son Co. Cooperating with the Jefferson organization, fac- 
tory textile engineers were present to meet visitors, and 
explain the various features of the machines.on display. 
The line of products manufactured by this concern include 
a line of wet finishing machinery, comprising fulling mills, 
washers, reel machines (for dyeing, bleaching and scour- 
ing), warp dyeing machines, ete. ; service wood rolls, ete. 

Kali Manufacturing Company, 1410 North Front 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited their usual complete 
line of chemicals for textile use. They were featuring 
“Developene,” a product for intensifying sulphur blacks 
and softening them at the same time. Samples of hosiery 
were on display showing goods both before and after the 
the materials to which the product 


” 


use of “Developene, 
had been applied giving the appearance of having had 
about two per cent more dyestuff than the other hosiery. 

This exhibit also included a display of coneing oils 
used in the winding of artificial silk, being easily washed 
out when the dyer gets the finished product, giving an 
even shade. Another product being displayed was “Hy- 
droxy” sulphonate oil, and also 50 and 75 per cent sulpho- 
nate oils. The soap exhibit included “Hydroxy” silk soap, 
olive oil soap for degumming hosiery and silk; also “Hy- 
droxy” boil-off oil for degumming silk hosiery and fabrics 
at a considerably reduced cost. Other chemicals on dis- 
play were the well known Kali chlorine neutralizer, gar- 
ments being shown to demonstrate the application of this 
product; acetate of soda for after-treating sulphur blacks; 
sulphide of soda; silk throwing oil; wool scouring oil; Kali 
scroop for finishing; acetate of alumina, and various sodas, 
acids and heavy chemicals. Another feature was _ boil- 
off salt used largely for scouring mixtures of silk, mer- 
cerized cotton and artificial silk, ete. It was stated that 
this product does not affect the luster of artificial silk 
in these mixtures. James A. Branegan president, S. G. 
Davenport, secretary-treasurer, and Eugene Wall repre- 
sented the company at this exhibit. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Bethayres, Pa., 
manufacturers of dyeing, bleaching and scouring hosiery 
machines had on display one of their five-pocket hosiery 
machines of monel metal construction with bronze frame- 
work motor driven and automatic reverse feature. Also 
monel metal lined tubs. Alex Fea and J. M. Wilson were 
in attendance at this exhibit. 

G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin, were ex- 
hibiting their box and transfer trucks and baskets. On 
display was an eight-bushel shop truck, an eight-bushel mill 
truck, a three-bushel tapered hand basket and a two-bushel 
basket. All of these trucks and baskets were fitted with 
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the Lewis detachable, washable canvas liner, the trucks 
also being equipped with thread guard casters. Also on 
exhibit was a Lewis camping box. L. W. Parks, works 
manager of the company, was in charge of this exhibit, 
being assisted by W. Gracey, representative, of Spring 
City, Pa. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited a new 
device showing clearly in detail the operation of a silent 
chain drive while running at high speed. In connection 
with this appartus was used a chain of new and unique 
design, having teeth on both sides. The advantages of 
silent chain drive were demonstrated in this exhibit. In 
addition, a 5-hp. drive was in operation, connecting a motor 
to a line shaft as used in knitting installations, and samples 
of various sizes of chain were displayed for inspection. A 
booklet covering the details of the drive and its applica- 
tion to knitting machinery were distributed, and enlarged 
photographs illustrated the application of chain drives to 
knitters, loopers, footers, ribbers, winders, full-fashioned 
frames and other individual and group arrangement of 
drives. H. D. Mitchell, of the drive chain department, was 
in charge, and was assisted by H. Bowman and H. Burk- 
holder. Julius Holl, the advertising manager, was a visitor 
during the week. 

David Lupton Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was a new 
exhibitor this year. This company was featuring recently 
designed all-steel seaming and looping tables. A number 
of advantages are claimed for the use of these tables in 
knitting mills. They are sanitary, completely protecting 
from grease and vermin both the work and workers. Each 
girl’s work is kept separate, in separate bins, and all 
shafting and belts are enclosed, consequently the operator 
works both faster and better because she is protected, thus 
increasing production. The fire risk is also reduced. 

Another exhibit in this booth was a steel hosiery truck 
for handling the product in various stages from the board- 
ing room to the packing department. The danger of 
splintering is eliminated, and the trucks are equipped with 
removable trays. Also shown were damp boxes, galvanized 
steel with sliding glass doors. These boxes are cleaned, 
regalvanized and enameled after fabrication.  All-steel 
ware and work room tables were also shown. These tables 
have a raised apron or guard at back to prevent the work 
from sliding off. They are especially adaptable in the 
matching, pairing and’ boxing departments. Steel transfer 
tables were another feature of the exhibit, designed to re- 
place the wooden tables in this work. In addition to these 
special lines for the knitting mill, this concern also manu- 
factures the well known Lupton steel sash for all types of 
industrial buildings and steel stock shelving. F. W. Eick- 
hoff was in charge of the exhibit, being assisted by George 
Hingston, John L. Dungan and Messrs. Stephenson and 
Gustafson. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, through their representatives, 
the Friedlander Supply Company, of Philadelphia, showed 
an extensive exhibition of their line of heavy chemicals 
for the textile trade. Mr. MeMichael and Antanas Alexis 
Jocis were present at this booth. 

Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturers of high speed trimming and overseaming, over- 
edge and shell stitch machines, had on display their usual 
exhibit of these machines, and were featuring a stop mo- 
tion on a Model 35FJ, which is also applicable to any of 
their overlock machines. This stop motion operates in a 
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manner similar to those on knitting machinery and is de- 
signed to prevent breaking of needles and latch hooks. 
Other machines in operation at this exhibit were: Model 
60S for welting; 60UD for mock seaming and 60UD for 
clocking on inside and outside of hose; sweater machines; 
60JD for underwear; 60AD 60BD for 
crocheting; 22FJ for heavy blanket and sweater work. 
J. B. Tolan was in charge, and others present during the 
week were W. J. Longley and Paul G. Merrow. 
Morehead Manufacturing Detroit, Mich., 
were exhibiting through their Philadelphia representatives, 


for hemming; 


Company, 


the Industrial Requirements Co., who were demonstrating 
the Morehead return steam trap for handling condensation 
on all kinds of steam apparatus, intensifying the heat and 
removing the condensation and returning the water to the 
boiler practically without loss of temperature. H. A. 
Bogardus, sales manager, and Wm. F.. Hawk, sales engineer 
of the Industrial Requirements Co., were present at this 
booth. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. 
exhibit a special application of their chain drive for knit- 


Y., featured in their 
ting machinery. In this arrangement, the motor is sup- 
ported on a specially designed stand directly next to the 
knitting machine, and the advantages claimed for this 
method of applying chain drive to knitting machines are 
that the motor is off the floor out of the way of dust and 
dirt; that the entire application only takes up the space 
of one knitting machine as to width, length and height; that 
the small sprocket is higher on the drive than the large 
sprocket; that it is not necessary to make a hole in the 
floor, and each line of knitters is entirely independent. 

Also shown was an end of a Whitin spinning frame with 
motor and chain drive in place on an improved type of 
bracket, which illustrated a practical method of equipping 
old spinning frames and twisters with individual motors 
and chain drives, resulting in an increase of production 
from these frames, and making the old frames as productive 
as the later designed motor-driven frames. Another feature 
of the exhibit was a Baloptican, which automatically and 
continuously showed on a screen a serjes of views of Morse 
chain drives as used in textile mills, interspersed with a 
number of views of their plant and scenery around Ithaca. 

J. A. Meaney, of the Philadelphia office, was in charge 
of the exhibit, and others in attendance were V. D. Morse, 
of Ithaca, general sales manager; E. R. Morse, of Balti- 
more, and A. G. Ray, of Ithaca. 

National Aniline & Chemical Company, 21 Burling Slip, 
New York City, occupied three spaces, where they had on 
display varied assortments of knitting yarns and knitted 
fabries of all kinds, representing the application of dyes 
manufactured by this company to that class of material. On 
the wall was a large reproduction of the company’s Buffalo 
plant, and the representatives distributed copies of the re- 
vised edition of the “Manual of Hosiery & Knit Goods 
Dyeing.” Dr. L. J. Matos, of New York, was in charge, 
others in attendance being H. J. Daigneault, of the New 
York office; George Gilbert, Frank J. Allen, S. W. Wood, 
S. E. Wood and others of the Philadelphia office, W. H. 
Willard and Mr. Shott, of Charlotte, and Paul Ellsworth 
and H. G. Morgan, of the Chicago office. 

The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, maintained a display, the feature of which was a 
model water softening and filtering equipment. This 
model was constructed in duplication of the large commer- 
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cial equipment which they manufacture, and represents a 
striking and clever piece of workmanship. It is about 
four feet long and is made exactly to seale after the. design 
of a large unit that delivers 100,000 gallons per day. Even 
the small pipes and strainers in the interior of the water 
The 


Permutit Company manufacture all types of equipment 


softening tank have been reproduced in miniature. 


for treating water to render it pure, soft and correct for 
use in all branches of the textile trade. The exhibit was 
attended by A. T. Smith, M. F. Corin, H. D. Hess, Walter 
L. Lowrie, and R. W. Epple. 

Philadel 


phia, Pa., manufacturers of dyeing, bleaching, drying and 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company, 


finishing machinery, had an operating exhibit. They were 
displaying their latest type of rotary dyeing machine for 
This is supplied with monel 
Also 
operation was a model of the “Hurricane” loop dryer for 
Turkish toweling, plush, silk, artificial silk, 


colors, bleach and black. 
metal lining and monel metal cylinder. shown in 
underwear. 
piece goods, ete. Representative illustrations of other types 
of machinery manufactured by this concern were also dis 
played. Mill products from representative hosiery plants 
were on exhibit. W. W. Sibson, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, was in charge of this booth, and others in 
H. Reumann, sales manager; H. 


attendance included C. 


Morshead, southern representative; E. K. Smith, eastern 
representative; E. K. Moore, western representative; S. 
Watson, Pennsylvania representative, and H. O. Kaufman, 
the New York representative. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia,- featured the 
Proctor automatic hosiery boarding, drying and stripping 
machine. A new feature of this machine is an adjustable 
stripping device which permits the machine to dry both 
The 


other machine shown in this exhibit was a Proctor table 


ladies’ stockings and half-hose at the same time. 
hosiery dryer. The display was attended by Fred Ker- 
shaw, general sales manager, Charles T. Griffith, manager 
of the hosiery drying department and his assistant, 
Charles 8. Tiers, Paul G. Kent, Joseph F. Moranz and F. 
Strockbine. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York City, 
maintained their usual space, displaying all types of prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of which their peroxide bleach 
They were also explaining the Solozone 
process, designed to take the place of sulphur in cotton 


had been used. 
work, in which no boiling or souring process is used. C. J. 
Potter, D. J. Campbell and C. J. Bowen were in attendance. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inec., New York City, manu- 
facturers of aniline dyes, had on display an extensive line 
of products in which their materials were used, including 
hosiery, knit goods and yarns. They were featuring in 
their exhibit a new color, Diazo Fast Black V, a brilliant 
developed black for cotton, cotton and silk, and other fiber 
mixtures, and were distributing to practical dyers samples 
of infants’ stockings dyed by practical dyers and illus- 
Dr. E. W. Pierce 


Seasongood, Alfred 


trating the application of this product. 
was in charge, being assisted by KE. 
Koch and J. R. Wilkinson. 

C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation, Graniteville, Mass., 
were represented at the show by the R. C. Jefferson Co., 
of Philadelphia, their representative. In this booth was a 
Sargent yarn conditioning machine, for setting the twist 
and putting a predetermined amount of moisture into cot- 
ton, wool and worsted filling spun on bobbins or long cops. 
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Woolen and worsted cones and cheeses are also conditioned 
in this machine. For it are claimed saving in time, labor, 
material and storage space. The filling is sent to the looms 
within one half hour after coming from the machine with 
a maximum of three minutes exposure to set the hardest 
twist. One man ean operate the machine, and being auto- 
matie in its action, every batch of material, it is stated, re- 
ceives the same degree of conditioning. H. R. MeCurtain, 
from the Sargent factory, was present at the show, as were 
R. C. Jefferson and F. S. Wilson, who compose the part- 


nership of the R. C. Jefferson Co. 


Henry L. Seott & Company, Providence, R. I., were 
showing a general line of yarn testing equipment featuring 
graphie records of strength testing for yarns. They were 
also explaining the effect of moisture upon the strength of 
yarns and other manufactured cotton articles, and had in 


operation an Emerson conditioning oven. Among the 
types of Scott testing machinery shown were a combination 
yarn and cloth tester with recorder; a motor driven yarn 
tester, and hand yarn tester, inspecting machine, two kinds 
of yarn reels, two kinds of yarn scales, two unbrella reels, 
two twist counters and one roving reel. David C. Scott 
was in charge of the exhibit, being assisted in his demon- 
stration work by E. B. Bolton. 

Seott & Williams, 366 Broadway, New York City, had 
in operation at their space their entire line of hosiery and 
underwear machinery, including the following machines: 

Model B5, in which half-hose was made by the old meth- 
od. The new Model H-H machine, which demonstrated how 
the stocking is made by the new method, with automatic 
transfer, was also in operation. It was demonstrated that 
with the former machine, a skilled operator can handle 
three machines, while with the H-H machine an ordinary 
knitter can operate from twelve to fifteen machines, thus 
creating a saving in skilled labor, waste, ete. 

A Model B3 tipper machine was displayed, for making 
infants’ half-hose and ribbed goods. 

A plain Model K machine, with fashion marks and 
seams, and a K machine with sinker drop stitch and fashion 
marks were in operation. 

The latest addition to the Seott & Williams line, and 
the feature of the exhibit, was a Model RI ribbed instep 
machine, which was on exhibition and in operation. This 
machine makes a stocking very similar to the stocking made 
on the imported English machines but of a much finer 
gauge. Also, these machines will make from childrens’ 
size 5 up to the larger outsize ladies’ hosiery, either on 
cotton or worsted. This machine is fitted with the regular 
cylinder and needles, also fitted with a needle dial, using 
the latchless type of needle. The machine commences the 
stocking at the toe, knitting with the full complement of 
needles in the cylinder, the additional dial needles are add- 
ed for the instep after knitting the looper rounds toe, and 
ring toe, thus producing a ribbed instep. After the heel 
is knit, a plain high heel can be knit for any desired length 
and the balance of the dial needles thrown into action, pro- 
ducing a full rib throughout the leg of the stocking. Each 
stocking is pressed off when completed. The machine will 
also finish the stockiag with a full French welt of any 
length desired, and is fitted with three or four yarn changes, 
according to the gauge. It is also equipped with a broken 
needle detector, designed to automatically stop the machine 
when a needle butt breaks. This is operated through a 
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elutch pulley. This machine is the most recent develop- 
ment of Mr. Scott in this line. 


The exhibit of machines for making underwear included 
two of the latest type, 12-cut and 14-ceut, machines, and 
also a %-inch, two-feed, banding machine. Mr. Smith, o! 
the Philadelphia office, was in charge and was assisted by 
a corps of representatives. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., had in opera- 
tion a 40-inch, self-balancing extractor with basket especial- 
ly prepared for the knitting and allied industries. This 
machine was direct motor connected, operated by start and 
stop push botton. The band brake on this extractor is con 
nected with the switch in such a manner that power can 
not be applied while the brake is on. The safety guards 
over the basket are connected with the driving mechanism 
so the machin¢ cannot be started with the guards open, and 
a new clutch has been applied so that it is impossible to 
raise the cover while the machine is in operation, even at 
a low rate of speed. A small model extractor, with clutch 
drive, was also shown. Rodney K. Cheney, sales manager, 
was in charge, and the exhibit was attended during the 
week by Wilmer C. Dutton, the vice-president, and A. J. 
Sleich. 

The Torrington Company’s products were being ex 
hibited by their representatives, the Manufacturers Supply 
Company, of Philadelphia. Included in the exhibit were 
samples of “Excelsior” latch needles and other knitting 
mill supplies. H. C. Wigmore, H. D. Blake, and R, S$. 
Warner, of Philadelphia, were present as was Clarence 


Rowe, from the Torrington factory. 


Trump Brothers Machine Company, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, builders of machines formerly made by the Nye & 
Tredick Co., were operating two of their latest machines, 
one automatic and the other of the plain type. The former 
was a 14-cut machine and the latter 12-cut, both making 
cloth for underwear. These machines have a feature in 
that they are both equipped with a sectional cam dial. In 
connection with this feature it was pointed out that some- 
times jams occur it knitting, and the needles will jam in 
the cam. With the sectional cam feature it is only neces- 
sary to remove the particular section affected rather than 
the entire top. Also, both these machines are built with 
a light on the inside of the cloth, which gives an inspection 
feature especially desirable when making dark colors. 
While these two machines were the only ones exhibited at 
the show, this company also produces a full line of circular 
latch needle machines for sweaters, skirts, toques, cardigan 
jackets and border machines. Also in the exhibit was a 
display of the drill chucks made by the concern. William 
Frederick, the vice-president of the company was in charge, 
being assisted in the demonstration of the machines by A. 
W. Cutts, a practical knitter. 


Wildman Manufacturing Company, Norristown, Pa., 
were displaying a full line of knitting machinery. A bath- 
ing suit machine, equipped with a Jacquard attachment, 
was exhibited, for which is claimed a greater production 
together with a simplicity in both making and producing 
the pattern on the goods. 

A 15-cut, 15-inch machine was in operation, equipped 
with a taper furnishing wheel and an automatic mercury- 
balanced attachment to insure a uniform tension. This 
was also equipped with a stop motion which, instead of 
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stopping the machine, withdraws the feed and permits the 
machine to coast to a stop. 

A new spring needle sinker top machine was shown 
for making fine jersey fabrics in silk, artificial silk, cash- 
mere, ete. This machine also had the taper furnishing 
wheel, the mereury-balanced tension and the stop motion. 

A new necktie machine was in operation, equipped with 
the Jacquard attachment which controlled the length of the 
tie being made. 

A 7-inch rib top machine with French welt edge and 
equipped for transfer work on ladies’ hosiery Was in this 
exhibit, and a spring needle knitter for fine silk hosiery 
equipped with transfer attachment and a mock fashion at- 
tachment for making needle reduction marks in the ankle 
of the stocking. 

One spring needle machine was shown for work in lace 
silk hose. A 7%-inch, two-feed tubular tape machine, with 
sliding web holder and automatic supplying device was in 
operation. Two cloth cutters and stop motions were also 
on separate display. 


Kenneth Howie, general manager, was present during 
the week, and others in attendance were F. E. Paul, E. S. 


NOLLOO 










Kennedy, D. C. Bellis and J. J. Brennan. 

Universal Winding Company, Providence, R. I., show- 
ed an extensive line of winding machines, the feature being 
a No. 90 quilling machine fitted for winding artificial silk 
and fine cotton yarns from the spools to bobbins, butts and 
cops; also fitted for winding all numbers of cotton yarn 
from skeins to bobbins and butts. Another machine shown 
was a new skein attachment for the No. 50 machine for 
winding artificial silk and cotton, eliminating the spooling 
process, and taking the yarn direct from the skein to 
the cone. Another machine in operation at this space was 
a regular No. 50 winder with the new taper cone. Two other 
winders in operation were the No. 80 and the No. 180, for 
heavy materials, underwear materials and sweater yarns, 
equipped both with over end and runner features. The 
runner attachment is of special design, and is the latest 
development of this company for handling skeins for weav- 
ing purposes. All machines were motor driven. Frank 
J. Quinn, of the Philadelphia office, was in charge of this 
exhibit, and F. W. Bishop, the secretary and Arthur I. 
Harvey, the general agent of the company, were visitors. 
Others in attendance were E. Mark Archer, of Philadel- 
phia, and T. Sands, of Providence. 


' Among the Knitting Mills 


The Harris Knitting Mills is the trade name of a new 
knitting plant recently established at New Haven, Conn. 
Charles DeVass is the proprietor. 

Penbrook, Pa., has a new hosiery manufacturing plant 
which contains 18 machines. Dr. Jesse M. Lenker is presi- 
dent and I. L. Unger secretary-treasurer. 

The Gibsonville (N. C.) Hosiery Mills are planning for 
the installation of a number of ribbers. A. B. Owen is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The capacity of the carding and spinning departments 
at the Excelsior Knitting Mills, Union, S. C., will be dou- 
bled. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., are the 
architects and engineers. 

The Interwoven Mills, Ine., Martinsburg, W. Va., is 
considering the construction of a new plant at Williams- 
port, Md. They are now building a branch plant at Hag- 
erstown, Md. ' 

The Chemnitzer Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
taking bids for the construction of a new one-story knitting 
mill, 94x100 feet. 

The Excellent Silk Mills, Gloversville, N. Y., will build 
an addition, 24x40 feet, to their plant. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York City, will 
commence the immediate erection of its proposed new four- 
story plant, 66x135, at 301 East 33rd St. 

A new two-story mill, 100x190 feet, will be constructed 
by the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. are the engineers. 

The Grand Rapids Knitting Mills, formerly the Mather- 
Palmer Co., at Grand Rapids, Mich., has added two stories 
to its plant and increased its equipment to a total of 30 
knitting machines and 75 sewing machines. 

The Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
build a new two-story addition, 80x82 feet, estimated to 
cost about $50,000. 

An installation of new automatic hosiery machines, fin- 
ishing equipment, ete., is being planned by the Bla-Shone 
Hosiery Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Diamond Hosiery Mills, Jellico, Tenn., are planning for 
the installation of new ribbing machines. 

The Texas Hosiery Mills, Dailas, Texas, have plans for 
the construction of an addition to their plant, which will 
double the present capacity. 

The Jersild Knitting Co., Neenah, Wis., has awarded 
contract for the construction of a two-story addition, 80x 
120 feet, to cost about $45,000. It will he used for general 
storage and operating service. 

The Pitman Mfg. Co., hosiery manufacturers at Laco- 
nia, N. H., will spend about $50,000 in plant improvements, 
ineluding a new three-story building about 65x100 feet, to 
provide space for a new dyehouse and additional manu- 
facturing capacity. 

The Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Indiana and A Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is to ereet a two-story conerete mill 
building, 120x137 feet, to cost about $85,000. 

K. Emmers & Co., Royersford, Pa., have awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a four-story addition to their knit- 
ting mill. 

The Kingston Knitting Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
build a one-story extension. 

The F. S. & R. Knitting Co., New York, has been or- 
ganized under state laws to manufacture knit goods. I. 
Feinstein and S. Sufrin, 104 Rivington Street, heads the 
company. 


, will 


The Weber Knitting Mills, Appleton, Wis., are having 
plans prepared for the erection of a new plant addition, 
two and three-story for general increase in production. 
It is estimated to cost about $55,000. 

The W. E. Allison Co., Rome, N. Y., recently organized 
by W. E. Allison and associates, has leased a building for 
the establishment of a new plant to manufacture knit 
goods. 

The Popular Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000, to operate a local 
plant. The company is headed by 8. Rosenheim, M. Sha- 
piro and M. L. Danziger. It is represented by I. I. Hart- 
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man, 51 Chambers Street, New York. 

The Atlantie Knitting Mills, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
have arranged for an increase in capitalization from $25,- 
000 to $100,000, for proposed increase in operations. 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., 630 Genesee Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will soon commence the erection of a new 
mill addition, 60x150 feet, estimated to cost about $45,000, 
and new equipment will be installed. 

The Merit Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture knit 

The incorporators are A. Bernardik and I. Sha- 
The company is represented by B. F. Schwartz, 305 


foods. 


piro. 
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Broadway, New York. 

The Sun-Ray Mills, New York, have filed notice of 
increase in capital from $10,000 to $75,000, for proposed 
expansion. 

The Stitchbound Hosiery Mills, Ine., Reading, Pa., has 
preliminary plans under consideration for the erection of 
a new mill at Wernersville, Pa., to replace its branch at 
this location recently damaged by fire with loss estimated at 
about $80,000, including equipment. 

The Stormeo Knitting Mills, New York, have filed notice 
of increase in capital from $5,000 to $25,000, for proposed 
plant expansion. 


Small Circular Ribbers 


BY G. R. MERRILL. 


In a previous article in Corton, there was a treatment 
of the cams of a small single feed ribber and their adjust- 


ment. The following article continues the discussion al- 


ready started, treating of things not previously covered. 
Yarn Guide. 
The yarn guide, on most ribbers of this type, is a 
small metal plate, slightly eurved to approach more nearly 


the circle of the needles. Generally, in outline, the front 
end is pointed and the back end is eut off square. 

On this machine, the yarn guide is held in position by a 
metal bracket fastened to the dial plate. It is adjustable 
in all ways. The metal bracket may swing in or out and 
back and forth, giving a horizontal adjustment in all direc- 
tions. The guide itself is held in the bracket so that it may 
be lifted and lowered to give any desired vertical adjust- 
ment. 

Horizontally, the varn guide should be set so that the 
forward end is fairly close to the cylinder needles and the 
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THE CLorH Take-UP. 

main part of the guide close enough to the needles to pre- 
vent their splitting the yarn. The guide should set so that 
the latches of the cylinder needles do not strike the back end 
as they close. 

Vertically, the yarn guide should be set so that it is 
close to the dial needles. It should, however, be far 
enough above to allow the dial needles to pass freely under 
it when making a tuck stitch or a welt. 

All of these adjustments are made in unison, but each 
must be considered as the yarn guide is put in place and 
set for knitting. 

Take-Up Motion. 

The design of ribbers is such that some device is needed 

to keep the fabric on the needles under tension. If the 
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fabric is not under tension, the cloth, or yarn, bunches up 
on the needles and causes what is often termed a “bung-up.” 

The device for keeping the fabric being knitted under 
tension is called a “take-up motion,” or perhaps just a 
“take-up.” It generally consists of two fluted metallic 
rolls held in contact by springs, a combination of gears and 
a pulley—all carried on a swinging frame which, during 
knitting, is supported by the fabric. 

The cloth is run between the two rolls of the take-up 
which are directly under the cylinder of the machine. These 
rolls are driven from the main shaft of the machine by 
means of a band from a main shaft pulley to a pulley on the 
take-up frame. The second pulley is on a shaft carrying 
a gear and by means of this and some other gears, the rolls 
are turned when the band turns the pulley. 


The nermal pesition of the take-up frame should be 
horizontal. The band should be of such length that when 
it supports the frame, the latter should be either horizontal 
or just below the horizontal. When the machine runs the 
tight band drives the pulley and the take-up rolls. As the 
rolls turn, they climb up the cloth and gradually reduce 
the tension on the driving band until finally, it is loose 
enough so it will not drive the take-up device. Then, the 
rolls stop climbing and as the machine continues to knit, 
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gradually drop back to the horizontal position. Then, the 
band becomes tight and the rolls climb up the cloth again. 
This action actually is intermittent but oceurs at quite fre- 
quent intervals, 

If the take-up device is too heavy, it gives too much 
tension on the fabric and tends to cause the cloth to break 
On the other hand, if the take-up device 
is too tight it does not give tension enough and the cloth 


at the needles. 
tends to bunch up on the needles. The take-up is equip- 
ped with a rod and some weights to hang on it, designed 
to overcome any conditions giving these results. The rod 
may be placed so that the weights will add to or subtract 
from the weight of the take-up on the cloth. 


Should it happen that the dial is not level, (see previous 
article) the loops constituting one side of the fabrie will 
be longer than those making up the other and consequent- 
ly, the first side will be longer than the other and the 
fabric will be “bowed.” When this happens, the short 
side of the fabric takes more than its proportion of the 
tension and the long side less than it should. As a result, 
the side where the shorter loops are made tends to break 
away from the needles while the side made up of loose loops 


tends to bunch up on the needles. 


The Knit Goods Market 


The hosiery jobbing trade is going into the summer 
with perhaps the lightest stocks ever provided for a sea- 
son’s business. Only quite recently did distributors place 
any worthwhile repeat orders for summer underwear. Re- 
tailers, drawing mainly from jobbers, sometimes have been 
short of assortments through no fault of their own. They 
have been complaining of slow deliveries and resent the 
imputation they are to blame for the curtailed production. 

Retailers who have been willing to talk on the subject 
for publication say there is little or no difficulty in getting 
goods promptly from mills from which they buy direct, 
and there are jobbers who admif their attitude toward 
stocks is driving more and more retailers to buy direct. 
On the other hand, some jobbers assert retailers are not 
willing to pay above a given price for an article to sell 
at a fixed or popular price. For illustration, a retailer 
feels that $8 a dozen for full fashioned silk hosiery to sell 
at a dollar a pair must be his limit. They want a full 50 
per cent margin of profit. An exception will be made 
when an especially attractive line may be offered, afford- 
ing opportunity for a “drive.” For example, a dealer is 
paying $2.80 a dozen net for lisle hosiery with six-thread 
heel and toe with which he has been conducting a campaign 
at three pairs for a dollar. Or he may not liaggle serious- 
ly over $3.10 for advertised branded goods so well known 
that the brand sells them at 40 cents a pair. 

Wherever there is a cheerful willingness to take in 
goods known to yield less than 50 per cent on cost it can 
almost invariably be ascribed to exclusive distribution for 
given territory, demand so keen that the dealer either must 
accept seller’s terms or see goods in a competitor’s window 
to the exclusion of his own, or some sort of a provision by 
which he is protected as to price. 

Judicious advertising of goods into which merit has 
been put or the establishing of a market by other means 
is a potent factor in wringing from a merchant a better 


price than he ordinarily is willing to pay. Some time ago 
a New York state manufacturer announced that shortly he 
would offer to the trade a new and distinctive line of sum- 
mer underwear—a man’s athletic suit with the upper part 
of knitted fabric and the part below the waist line of nain- 
sook. The garments bear the maker’s brand, and at the 
outset of the selling campaign they were placed in more 
than 200 retail stores in New York City. One Broadway 
dealer vowed he would not put the line in stock. He never 
had carried this mill’s product, he said, and never would. 
When he found it in many stores and saw it in a display 
from his establishment he went 


He didn’t like the idea of 


window across the street 
to the mill office and bought. 
seeing his customers cross the street for what he did not 
have to sell. In this instance it was a ease of the goods 
selling themselves; no salesman was required. 

As the average mortal is less particular about the ap- 
pearance of his or her underwear than of stockings, it is 
obvious that underwear offers a more restricted field for 
innovations than does hosiery. Aside from lines which are 
popular because sold under registered brands, underwear 
from certain mills goes to practically the same distributors 
year after year, with, of course, additions to the list in 
An Ohio mill selling to jobbers only is 


The 


goods are known for the easy fitting cut or shape, have a 


recruiting seasons. 
in this class, as is a New York State manufacturer. 


somewhat distinctive finish, adhere to the maker’s estab- 
lished standards or the manufacturer is of the give-and- 
take type who, while he may not accept arbitrary cancel- 
lations, holds his customer through diplomatic adjustment 
of controversies. All of which holds good in relation to 
the merchandizing of hosiery, more particularly staples. 
But this is an age of hosiery innovations, getting into 
fields where, for a time, competition in a given line is un- 
known. 

Several weeks ago the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., 
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Philadelphia, brought out silk crepe stockings for ladies, 
producing probably the nearest approach, in appearance, 
to the crepe of commerce ever effected on a knitting ma- 
chine. The crepe boot of the stocking when drawn over 
the leg looks crinkly and stiows ringlets as in the woven 
crepe, giving a decidedly distinetive effect in hosiery. The 
surface necessarily is not smooth, but there is no semblance 
of roughness when the stocking is being worn. On the 
other hand it has proved most appealing to the few per- 
sons who were favored in being permitted to wear the stock- 
ing experimentally. It was put on sale so recently that 
what the consuming public thinks of it cannot at this time 
be stated, but as the first month’s production was sold to 
one jobber when the samples first were shown, and a few 
retailers at once took all he could offer, it may be said 
to have made a hit in the trade. It is believed there will 
be large sales of the silk crepe stocking in light shades, 
and the mill has planned to double production month by 
month for a time. 

The sensation of the season in full fashioned silk hos- 
iery was the allotting of output by the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills. By the first of May the company had contracts for 
the entire latter half of the year, under which jobbers 
will take in each month, beginning with July, a pro rata 
part of what they bought. As the raw silk market has 
advanced materially since the allotments were completed, 
the Berkshire’s customers will have an advantage in lower 
prices than it seems possible can be named on like goods 
yet to be contracted for. 

While in the trade there exists the belief that full 


fashioned silk hosiery will be coming out this year in great- 


er quantity than may be necessary for taking care of every 


demand, much new machinery still is being installed. A 
new mill, to be in operation within about two months, is 
that of Richard Schletter, Ine., in Philadelphia. The com- 
pany has contracted with the Textile Machine Works for 
forty machines, and the first to be delivered already are 
being set up. Mr. Schletter for some time has been asso- 
ciated with the Brentmore Knitfing Mills of Philadelphia. 
The production of silk hosiery, both full fashioned and 
seamless, is being increased to an extent that raises the 
question what is to become of it all. Seamless goods, while 
quiet for a week or two following the Easter holiday period, 
are moving in better volume, and the Ivy Mill, in Patterson, 
N. J., is operating 24 hours a day on two numbers and 
double shift on its three remaining numbers, which seems 
justified by the fact that the mill is sold well ahead. 
Some of the Philadelphia mills and mills elsewhere are 
fairly well engaged with small orders for immediate and 
nearby deliveries. At this writing there is good demand 
for full fashioned silk half hose, one large establishment 
seeking a mill with which to make a contract for regular 
monthly shipments. Ladies’ artificial silk hosiery is in 
better call for export, a number of manufacturers report- 
Fairly 


large sample orders for both tram and artificial silk hos- 


ing offerings of business for foreign aceount. 


iery have been received recently from jobbers in South 
American republics. 

According to several exporters, shipments to most of 
the countries in South America involve considerable haz- 
ard for shippers, except buyers have a line of credit in 
some bank in this country and arrange for payment of in- 
voices by the banks on presentation of the bill of lading. 
A well known establishment acting for exporters states 
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hat warehouses in South American ports are congested 
with imports; that consignees usually are slow to lift bills 


of lading, with draft attached, from their home banks, and 
will de- 
Sellers 


frequently, after storage charges have acerued, 


‘line to aecept the goods unless allowed rebates. 
ere then are left with the alternative of vielding or hav- 
ng the goods returned and paying freight charges in both 
directions. “Unless vou are absolutely sure of your cus- 
tomer in Latin America,” says the export agent, “do not 
have If the merchandise 


your money. 


ship until 
reaches destination it is more likely than not to come into 


you 


‘competition with similar goods from some exporter on the 
ther side of the Atlantic.” 

Coupled with this advice might have been an injunction 
sareful about what is made up for export. A 
in the limelight has in its 


o be very 
nill whieh recently has been 
warehouse a large stoek ot small size stockings for ladies, 
which were made for a customer in South America. Some 
thing happened and the customer did not take the goods, 
yr perhaps the seller was unwilling to ship. In any event, 
hey are still at the mill, in sizes so small that they ean 
ve sold in the domestic markets in only very small quantity. 
Cancellations from domestic houses are bad enough; con 
troversies with importers are worse. 

Carded cotton stockings in heather are to come from 
me mill in at least ten color schemes for Fall, and aeceord 


n 


g to yarn interests with which mills have been sampling, 
t would appear that in a few months there will be some 
nteresting showings, in cheap as well as costly goods. 
There is mueh trying out of wool and silk in combination, 
for two tone as well as heather, and one mill has decided 
on a stocking of worsted plated on cotton for misses. A 
stocking for ladies will carry about twice as much silk as 
worsted, the idea being to provide a stocking giving warmth 
and a winterish appearance, yet possessing the luster and 
general effect of silk. 

[rue to the prediction of a large hosiery operator a 
month or two children’s ribs, on the order of the 
one-time staple, are drifting back to their old moorings in 


Three manufacturers have reported a deep- 


ago, 


popularity. 
er interest in the one-and-one ribs of the long straight leg 
type which the misses wore before the roll tops ‘made 
their Inquiries pertain to double carded, 
A children’s stocking whieh can 


appearance. 
combed and mercerized. 
be worn either with plain top or the top rolled down with- 
out being bunchy is coming out from a Philadelphia mill 
which will devote one part of the establishment to special- 
izing in ribs, and the remainder of the factory to practiecal- 
lv one number of ladies’ silk and wool. Concentration on 
one or a very few numbers is shown to effect a saving in 
overhead and usually, in the experience of a number of 
manufacturers, is productive of better merchandise. 

One of the better known manufacturers of infants’ socks 
as been compelled to add to his numbers for meeting com- 
petition with imported socks, but thus far the best he could 
do was to produce a sock to sell at 19 cents a pair in re- 
tail stores. He admits this is not so good looking a sock 
being sold in a Philadelphia store in May at nine 
This sock bore the marking “Germany,” and 


1S Was 
cents a pair. 
s of the eut and sewed type, on which there is a duty, 
inder the Fordney-MeCumber bill, of only 45 per cent ad 
valorem. The socks sold in Philadelphia at nine cents 
are understood to be a part of a large lot which an im- 
retailers at 68 dozen. The 


porter fed out to eents a 
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German socks, of carded yarn, have roll tops in which five 


below the top is a 


shown, and immediately 
The retail price in the Philadelphia store 
was the same on all sizes 4 to 10. 

Hosiery imports have enabled at least one New York 


In the first four 


eolors are 
jacquard band. 
from 


commission house to double its business. 


months of this year, the executive of this establishment 


says, his shipments were more than twice the number of 
1921. Then we 


did not have any very attractive lines of imported stoek- 


dozens for the corresponding period ot 


ings, he said; sinee then foreign makers have introduced 


novelties unlike the innovations brought out in this coun- 
try—lines which for a time, until duplicated here, had the 
field to themselves. 

It is predicted by some persons in the trade that if 
the Fordney-MeCumber tariff bill goes through with the 
hosiery schedules as at present provided for, many Amer 
ican orders placed abroad for hosiery will be cancelled. In 
fact, it is suspected that most of the orders from this coun 
try, placed in Germany recently, contain a provision where 
by buyers shall suffer no less in the event of the tarift 
bill becoming a law before the arrival of the goods. Hope 
of getting foreign goods in under existing schedules, it 1s 
thought, explains why orders for domestic goods are being 
withheld. Certainly there is more risk in buying foreign 
hosiery, with the tariff bill under discussion, than domestic 
cotton goods while this year’s crop of cotton remains an 
unknown quantity. An imported stocking valued, say, at 
$1.50 a dozen at present, pays a duty of 75 cents a dozen. 
If that after the 
enactment of the Fordney bill in its present shape, it will 
Many an 


same stocking, bought now, comes in 


cost the importer 271. 


order for domestic hosiery has failed to go through on a 


cents a dozen more. 


spread of only 215 cents between the seller’s and the buy 


er’s price limit. 

The trade 
peared in the public prints late in April that the Rome 
Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., in the previous six months had 


was interested in the statement which ap 


sold more hosiery than in any corresponding period, that 
it had redueed its stock of goods by 50 per cent, was oper- 
ating 56 hours a week and a part of the plant overtime, 
and that the six-months’ losses amounted to less than $300. 
John M. Berry, president of the mills, was in the North 
for several weeks during April. Speaking for the Berry- 
ton (Ga.) Spinning Mills, of which he also is the executive, 
Mr. Berry said the mill has been running full time since 
January 12, 1921, and that 3,000 new spindles had been 
The Berryton spins for the trade and also 
Mills, 
making low price. stockings for men, women and misses. 
Mr. Berry was non-committal as to his ideas of the cotton 
He returned to Georgia before the early May 


added recently. 
supplies yarn to the Rome and Cherokee Hosiery 


market. 
spurt in cotton, which, it was thought by some interests, 
would start a buying movement. 

Three days after cotton moved up between $4 and $5 
a bale a Baltimore jobber asked a hosiery mill for imme- 
diate shipment of goods bought for August delivery. There 


are recorded several instances of distributors short of 


goods who became excited, but in the main what happened 


to cotton seemed to be regarded among jobbers as a mere 


incident. There was noticeable more interest in goods for 


at once delivery, and the orders coming through during the 


first week were, in the main, for more dozens than had 


been the rule. 
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The first effect of the cotton rise was a jolt for the 
buyers for jobbers and rejoicing among sellers. The 
shock was momentary, and when calm returned and a sur- 
vey of the situation was had, it seemed to be the impression 
that whether cotton continued to go up, declined or held 
about where it then was, there would be no change in the 
attitude of jobbers. They would rather buy little and often, 
take a minimum of risk and pay more later than buy for 
prospective advances. “The higher cotton goes,” said an 
important buyer, “necessarily the more disastrous would 
It is evident distribu- 


be a sudden decline, if one came.” 
tors will for a time cling to the theory that prices are too 
high until they approach an approximate prewar level. 
This view was set forth in signed statements from a 
half dozen leading knit goods operators in response to a 
request for an expression of opinion, and it is significant 


that all, speaking for both hosiery and underwear interests, 
were in aceord with the proposal that advances in prices, 
although necessary as a result of yarns going higher, would 
retard buying. It was the experience of two of the persons 
interviewed that last year when their prices were revised 
upward sales fell off, and that when later they submitted 
to a markdown, sales increased. 

It was the notion of one of the persons that if prices 
could be worked back to about the Tevel of the middle of 
1921 they might prove acceptable. At that time southern 
frame spun carded, basis of 10s single, and 30s northern 
combed peeler single were about nine cents a pound under 
quotations at the time the suggestion was offered. 

Of course spinners will scout the idea of varn going 
back this season to the level of May-June last year. But 
a manufacturer here and there is picking up some low 
priced yarn. Three holders of 30s combed, each with a 
lot from the same spinner, quoted in May to a manufac- 
turer believed to be in the market. There was a differ- 
ence of four cents between the high and low quotation. The 
offers were submitted to a manufacturer of underwear. 

Manufacturers have been taking the same attitude tow- 
ard yarn that is manifest by merchants toward finished 
goods. They cannot well do otherwise. If prices of finish- 
ed cotton goods are too high for jobbers it is obvious that 
products of yarn bought since the movement of cotton 
to higher ground would have little show, especially in com- 
petition with goods in stock or made from yarn on com- 
mitment at the time cotton caught the trade napping. It 
would appear that yarn bought for goods not sold would 
involve more hazard than temporarily closing mills, and 
it is predicted by some interests that unless there comes 
a change in the situation very soon considerable machinery 
will be idle. 

Regardless of where yarn may go, jobbers will insist 
that prices shall not be higher than the lowest of last 
year. This was stressed by several buyers quizzing large 
underwear interests in relation to probable prices for goods 
for Spring of 1923. They all said practically the same 
thing, as though they had had several rehearsals of the 
part they were expected to play in holding prices in check. 
A composite warning was that if they had to pay as much 
as present values they would buy in dribs, taking about 
ten per cent of what they-might be willing to contract 
for on the basis of 1921 prices. 

It was a somewhat incongruous position these buyers 
were in, for while they were talking 1923 underwear they 
were carrying little or no stock for the current season and 
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placing repeat orders for dozens instead of cases. They 
spoke of coming into the market in July, possibly, for 


underwear for next Spring. With cotton between hay 


and grass, figuratively speaking, no underwear for next 
year will be bought in July or even in August, and if it 
were, the risk would all be with the seller. 

One effect of sustained strength in cotton will be the 
movement of goods at current prices so long as they last, 
so that stock accumulations should disappear by the time 
advances, if any be made, are announced, and there will 
be less hesitancy about making commitments for Winter 
underwear. Two manufacturers of the very low price 
cotton ribbed union suits and separate garments noted 
slightly more interest by the middle of May, and there was 
some improvement in the situation as to standard goods 
One of the larger nationally known distributors bought 
1,000 cases a few days before cotton made the initial spurt 
of approximately five dollars a bale. This was the largest 
sale recorded for some time and this merchant’s first order 
for next winter. Up to that time some jobbers with only 
seven to ten cases on order were forwarding requests that 
their orders be scaled by from one to three cases. Since 
then mills have had no such requests, so far as could be 
ascertained. 

While most manufacturers are averse to naming higher 
prices, more nearly -in line with raw material value, it 
seems probable that underwear bought late will cost jobbers 
more than that already contracted for. Manufacturers are 
not in business from philanthropic motives, and would not 
be human if, after suffering losses in a stagnated market 
and putting up with the whims and exactions of buyers, 
they did not'make the most of a situation favorable to 
them. Jobbers themselves admit that eventually they will 
be compelled to replenish and that by August they may be 
confronted with a scarcity of goods for deliveries when 
wanted. 

While it would be extremely hazardous to let the trade 
know of the existence of stocks in mills, accumulations, it 
there be any, should command well above present prices 
along in September. If all manufacturers reason that 
way, there will be stocks, and they will be worth no more 
than jobbers now are willing to pay. Mills which late in 
the year can make up goods on order for rush delivery 
will get the cream of the 1922 prices. 

Many manufacturers who figured on substantial returns 
from Spring underwear may find it desirable to revise their 
caleulations. There remains much to be bought for the 
season’s requirements, but it is moving very slowly, repeat 
orders being for very small quantities. Mills with yarn 
in stock or on order can complete orders on their books at 
prevailing prices, but those with yarn stocks about de 
pleted and forced to buy to fill orders will fall short of 
their profit reckoning, for so long as there remains a case 
to be had at old prices buyers will not pay advances. New 
or additional business ought to be taken only at advances, 
but will be hard to get, unless there come a complete change 
in buyer attitude. 

Two of the better known mills selling to jobbers have 
had a very large Spring business, and some buyers have 
placed, each, a number of repeat orders. Instances could 
be cited of jobbers buying four to five lots since January. 
An order will be received for two or three sizes for filling 
out assortments, and a week later sizes not covered in the 


previous order will be bought, usually for shipment by 
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express. Such transactions are by no means uncommon. 


Mav brought fresh perplexities for both hosiery and 


inderwear manufacturers. They had intimations of a 


buvers strike, over circumstances absolutely beyond the 


With 


terial going higher it became apparent that if the strike 


ontrol of the most astute mill executive. raw ma- 
against prices was to be averted they must either suffer 
heavier losses, shut down on production or cut the cost ot 
production. This would mean further reductions in wages, 

suggestion from which the humane employer shrinks. 

One underwear mill, with a large stock of goods that 
could not be moved, put it up to a committee of the em 
plovees to either accept a 10 per cent cut in their pay or 
' They 
rracefully accepted the reduction and the mill cut off the 


equivalent from the prices of its underwear. But it 1s 


take a vacation for an indefinite time without pay. 


related, most buyers treated the recession as evidencing un 
steadiness of prices, and buying was not stimulated in the 
east. 

The present year probably will decide whether there is 
overproduction and, if so, witness the retirement of some 
the 
receiving less for products than 


if the weaker establishments from trying game ot 
eking out a living by 
that expended in their manutacture. 


Overcoming Looper Troubles. 


BY W. H. HOOKER. 


After several years’ experience with loopers alone, it 
is my intention to explain in this article the causes of a 
looper skipping or failing to sew stitches, in the hope that 
the information will be of help to knitting mill fixers who 
have this difficulty and are unable to locate the exact cause 
of the trouble. I shall list eighteen common causes for this 
skipping, and given an explanation and a remedy for each 
ot them. 

l. The first thing to look out for is having the tension 
too tight on the thread to the needle or the thread to the 
hook. This ean be determined by the shape of the seam. It 
the seam stands up like an edge, it is more than likely that 
the tension is too tight on the covering or hook thread. It 
should be borne in mind that the tension on the needle side 
can be too tight, and if so it will pull the thread down on the 
needle; by this I mean that the thread is pulled so hard that 
the loop is pulled away and consequently the hook passes 
by where the loop is formed. 

2. Lint sometimes will accumulate in the tension disk. 
\ common eause for this lint clinging to the dise is a little 
rust. Sometimes the looper girl will have a glass of water 
on the machine or perhaps will have some flowers in water, 
and when quitting work for the day and in getting her flow- 
ers ready to take home, she might accidentally get a drop 
of water in the tension. I have known this to happen. 

3. If the needle is bent, the loop can’t form tor the 
hook. A good rule is to take the needle out of the bar and 
place the shank on the dial, and with one finger the needle 
can be rolled over a few times; by doing this one can judge 
whether a needle is bent or not. 

4. If a needle is too high if will split the stitches or 
catch them just enough to pull out. If the needle is too 
low it causes the needle to press hard on’ the point ring 
so that the loop cannot form properly. The best way to set 
needle is to turn the machine until the needle just enters 
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the stitch, and press on top of the needle for a little play. 
The needle should just clear the point ring. 

5. The grooved cam, that controls the looper hook 
motion, should not have any noticeable play in the cam roll. 
Also, the cam must be set so that when the needle has gone 
outward and is beginning its backward stroke the hook 
must be entering the loop. The cam sometimes gets too far 
ahead and when it does the needle doesn’t get over the looper 
hook thread, and if the cam works the hook late the needle 
passes over the thread on the outward stroke but the hook 
misses the loop on the backward stroke. The cam is very 


sensitive and eare should be taken not to move it but a 


small fraction. 
6. In raising and lowering the cam in conjunction with 
the 


hook barely miss the needle on entering the loop, and low 


the grooved cam, this cam should be set so as to let 
enough, when the hook is over the dial, to let the needle 
clear the point ring and hook. Sometimes the hook ean be 
bent satisfactorily with a pair of pliers. 

7. The eccentric wheel slips sometimes, but not often. 
When it does, it causes the entire machine to get out of 
Out of 


If the wheel has slipped hold the wheel with one 


time. time means the hook and needle don’t work 
together. 
hand and turn the erank, and in this way things ean be ad 
justed. 

8. The worm that drives the dial will slip sometimes 
This 


can be set by finding out whether the dial is .too fast or 


and the point ring will go too far or not far enough. 


too slow; this can be done with a small hammer, by tapping 
the worm to make the dial move until the needle enters the 
point centrally. 

9. Lint sometimes gets on the thread and will go as far 
as the needle eye or hook eye and ride the theard. Suel 
things as this must be watched. Sometimes it saves moving 
things that it takes hours to put back. 

10. A rough looper hook sometimes prevents it from 
shedding the loop, and is caused largely from pliers. Don’t 
(See No. 6.) 


ll. The cam roll, when worn, won’t give the hook the 


use pliers. 


proper motion, and a new roller should be used. 

12. End play is caused from a slipped eccentric or the 
slipping of the small collar between the crank handle and 
bearing stand. Also the clutch can help to prevent this 
by butting the clutch and collar together. 

13. Cutters too high or dull will leave too much selvage 
for the brush to clean away, and makes lint which inter- 
feres with the loop. The cutters are a Very important part 
of a looper. 

14. Lint will sometimes get in the gears that are cut 
on the dial and if so can retard the motion of the entire 
machine. 

15. Proper oiling is one of the main things about keep- 
Oil holes should be kept 


clear and the loopers oiled twice a day. 


ing a looper in good condition. 


16. In putting in new needles, care should be taken 
to set the needle so that the eve won’t point to either right 
or left, but straight up. 

17. Sometimes the sewing thread twist 


has too much 


in it. I have steamed thread for this trouble and it worked 
all right. 

18. <A bent chain needle will sometimes ecateh the hook 
and make it late for the needle. It should be remembered 
that the needle, hook and chain needle must be kept clear 


of each other. 
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| SPINNING, TWISTING 


TAPES 


ANDSPOOLER 


‘““Amtex’’ Quality 


Manufactu 


red and sold by 


American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZE ON 


DIXIE YARNS 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and Skeins 
| Natural and Gassed 
20/2—80/2 


DIXIEMERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Our yarns are spun according to 


our own specifications. 


LET US QUOTE YOU. 


OL-ESC 


FOR BOILING FOR BOILING OUT 
COTTON GOODS 
Saves 30% to 50% on Time 
Insures pie Dyeing—No Resists 
Reduces Caustic’.... and Danger of Damage 





Write for visit of Representative. 
Electric aueting & Aluminum Co., Inc. 


Lockpo Detergent rasa ialists 


STANDARDIZE 


on 


RODNEY HUNT ;WASHERS 


(Ask for Booklet 221) 
Cotton Fabrics, Woven or Knitted 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


47 Mill St. Orange, Mass | 


TheWalke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
— BOX SHOOKS 
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The Yarn Market. 


Necidedly healthy inereases in rates came to the whole 
list of varns in the Philadelphia market durmg May, 
strengthening the prices to a basis approximately two to 
three cents higher than those quoted here last month. Par 
ticularly evident was the recovery of the‘ counts in the 
southern section of the list, the gains being attained grad 
ally and firmly and with effective results. 

The stronger rates in yarns were accredited by some 
factors as an effect of the bulge in raw cotton quotations 
which became effective about the first of the month, when 
New York rates reached new high levels. Other con 
tributing factors in the varn increase were given as being 
the condition of the market generally and low stocks of 
supplies. 

The effect of the higher raw cotton rates and the re- 
sultant inerease in varn rates was an awakening ot the 
nterest of the varn buying end of the market, which for 
ome time past has seemed to be in a lethargic state. There 
was a noticeable increase in the numbers of inquiries and 
orders received for yarns throughout the entire list, and 
while the amount of business reported as actually placed 
was hardly anything startling, at the same time there was 
sufficient interest on the part of buvers to be noted, which 
certainly indicates a shifting of the condition of the mar- 
ket. There was also noted a general re-instatement of 
orders that had been held up, and “distress” offerings ot 
southern combed peeler skeins and warps particularly dis- 
appeared within a few days as a result of the broadened 
demand, 

The future in the varn market is confidently looked for 
ward to now by the factors as holding bright prospects in 
the form ot better market conditions and demand. 

Quotations on the Philadelphia market on May 17 tol- 





low: 
Southern Single Skeins. 
4 to 8s BU k% 10s sl le 
12s .32 l4s s2 he 
itis .33 20s o4 
24s 35% 26s 36 
Os 37% 
Southern Single Warps. 
Ss 31 10s sll 
12s 32% 14s 33 
L6s 388% 20s . 84k 
26s 36% 30s SB le 
10s ago ge ' .53 @55 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 slack . 31 @3l 2 
8-2-3 tinged tubes 25 @ 26 
8-3-4 hard white war)p-twist 30 
8-3-4 hard twist waste 24 @25 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 30% 10s gL te 
l2s .+ +82 14s 32% 
16s rat 208 3 
24s 35% 26s @37 
s0s 3842439 40s 53 @54 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
8s 31% 10s 32% 
12s Jie 14s .. 33% 
l6s 34 20s 34% @35 
24s ae 26s 37 @38 
s0s8 , .40 @40% 40s 54 @55 
Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
5 to 16s 45 20s 48 @50 
24s : 54 308 60 
40s : .70 50s 80 
60s owe ee @g95 70s $1.00 
SOs - $1.15 @$1.20 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
6s ...31% 10s 32 
12s ...382% 14s .33 
16s .. 38% 18s 34 
\. eee , -- 34% 22s .35 
24s ‘ . 386 26s 37 
ae ...38% 40s 53 @55 
30s double carded : 43 
30s tying-in Sad ; 3 r 37 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn. 
10s. ' ..34 12s 3442 
14s... ..85% 16s . 36 
18s. .38 20s ee 
24s - ‘ wen wae 26s ms 42 


0s 45 40s 7 7) 


Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 


10s 44 Ls 45 
14s 47 16s 48 
1&s 49 Os 5( 
oes 22 26s ) 
28s 9 Os 61 
t6s 69 tRe 70 
10s 72 agTs 


Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. 
(Continued from page 598.) 


to limit the legislature in the application of the tax. He 
then read a draft of the income tax amendment as it will 
be presented by the proponents of the measure at the next 
session of the legislature, which provides for an income 
tax not to exceed six per cent, and provides also for an 
ad valorem tax not to exceed two and one-half mills if the 
income taxes in any year fail to pay the appropriations for 
that year. 

“Unless that meets every objection fairly urged,” con 
tinued the governor, “then I do not know how to meet them. 
[ propose in this plan to give a guarantee and a hostage 
against extravagance. No ad valorem tax is to be levied 
unless and until the income tax fails to pay appropriations. 
Thus the ad valorem tax, if levied and whenever levied, 
would sound the warning to the people that the legislature 
was growing extravagant, and the people could remove it 
and elect a new legislature. I cannot imagine a stronge) 
check to force a legislature to exercise economy.” 

In a brief rebuttal, Ex-Governor Slaton replied to Gov 
ernor Hardwick’s main points. In reference to the relative 
merits of the federal income tax and the state income tax, 
he contended that the federal government has many powers 
which the states cannot exercise. The income tax power 
of the federal government, he declared, was largely a wat 
power, and that for the state government to put the tax 
burden on incomes, on top of the federal income tax, would 
paralyze business. Already, he said, business and industry, 
as represented by incomes, are off 51 per cent this year 
as compared with last vear, and money is taking refuge in 
tax-exempt securities because of the federal income tax 
In regard to education, he asserted, Georgia’s appropria 
tions for state and for local free schools is already the 
largest of any state in the union, in proportion to white 
population. Georgia’s negro population, he brought out, 
runs up Georgia’s perventage of illiteracy. 

Regarding the vesting of power in the Legislature, the 
speaker declared that if carried to its conclusion, Governor 
Hardwick’s argument in this respect would mean that there 
would be no constitution at all, no restraints whatever upon 
the governing power. 

He also pointed out that millions of dollars are now 
deposited in Georgia banks by insurance companies, auto 
mobile companies and other concerns outside the state and 
that these would be withdrawn if deposits were taxed. 

In conclusion, he declared that the income tax would 
exempt from taxes the landed estates of the rich, the real 
estate holdings of capitalists, the vast property interests 
of individuals and corporations, while on the other hand 
it would wring from every seamstress with her sewing 
girls, and from every teamster with his drivers, a portion 
of the earnings of their toil. He coneluded with an eloquent 
plea to Georgians to be constant, to stand by the old tried 
principles of their constitution and not be led away by 
new and radical theories. 


The Third Session 


of the manufacturers’ convention was brought to order at 





66:2 


10 g’elock Thursday morning by President Baker, and the 
first speaker was Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Nashville, Tenn., 


whose subject was “The Business Man in’ Polities.” Dr. 


Dyer made an impassioned plea for business men to take 


more interest in government, and his remarks received the 
auditors, a rising vote of 


hearty commendation of his 


thanks being given him at the conelusion of his talk. 
The second and last speaker at this session was S. J. 
Slate, member of the Georgia Industrial Commission, who 


Fol- 


lowing Mr. Slate’s remarks, the manufacturers repaired 


spoke on the subject of “Workmen’s Compensation.” 


to the main dining room of the hotel, where a complimen- 


luncheon was served. 


The Fourth Session 


tary 


was the coneluding meeting of the convention. Two ad- 


dresses were made, one being a discussion of the proposed 
$75,000,000 road bond issue for Georgia, by Judge G. H. 
Howard, of Columbus, the other being on the “Made-in 
Georgia” campaign, the speaker being Mrs. Newton C 
Wing, state chairman of this campaign. 

At this session the reports of committees were made, 
including the report of the nominations committee, and the 
following officers were unanimously re-elected: President, 
W. B. Baker, of Atlanta; vice-presidents, W. J. Vereen, 
of Moultrie, and W. J. Pierpont, of Savannah; secretary, 
John W. Yopp, gf Atlanta; and general counsel, R. 5. 
Parker, of Atlanta. A. P. Tripod, Atlanta, was elected 
treasurer to succeed H. E. Watkins, and F. B. Gordon, ot 
Columbus, was made a vice-president, succeeding A. D. 
Schofield. 

Among the resolutions reported by the committee, and 
unanimously adopted by the Association, was one opposing 
the adoption of the proposed state income tax, seoring it 
as unfair and inequitable, and declaring that it would 
work hardships upon small or growing industries, and that 
its adoption would hamper the industrial development of 
It further pointed out that similar laws in 
that by 


the state. 


failures, and use ot 
the 


Two other resolutions, one eall- 


other states had proven 


business methods and economy, present laws would 
provide sufficient revenue. 
ing for the readjustment and stabilization of freight rates, 
and the other indorsing the plan of a state port at Savan- 
nah, were unanimously adopted. 


aND ACCOUNTING FOR TEXTILE MILLs, by 
Eugene Szepesi. 434 pages. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

This volume was written as a discussion of the theory 
and practice of the control of the cost of manufacturing in 


Cost CONTROL 


textile mills. It covers the subject in a very complete man- 
ner, giving the elements in the cost of an article and the 
factors which control the cost; the classification of labor; 
the proper sub-division and distribution of the various bur- 
den factors such as indirect labor, supplies, power, insur- 
ance, depreciation, maintenance, etc.; the method of de- 
termining the burden periodically, ete. 

The book also treats on the proper method of developing 
a modern cost control organization, and gives illustrations 
of records of control for material requirements, raw ma- 
terials, supplies and supply purchases; and tells how to 
keep control records of goods in process, a lesson in the 
construction of the proper production records, and gives 


methods for registering progress in production. The sub- 
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ject of manufacturing waste and its control, and its relation 


to cost is also discussed. The last chapter gives a prac 
tical illustration of a cost system in a cotton weaving mill, 
with illustrations, charts, and other examples showing how 
the system is operated. 


A Safety Waste Holder. 


A new type of waste receptacle, shown in the accom 
panying illustration, has been designed and manufactured 
by the Economy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
use in mills, hospitals, schools, community buildings, parks, 
etc. This container is built of heavy, electrically welded 
steel, and has a number of features that should be advan 
tageous in this equipment. It is built with two inwardly 
swinging doors which are self-closing and which give the 
receptacle a fire-proof feature, and as these doors swing 


independently it is possible for two persens to use the 


container at the same time. Also, this feature prevents one 
door from pushing out and catching on clothing, ete., when 


Each 


container is equipped with a burlap bag which permits 


the other door is being pushed in to receive material. 


easy and quick emptying, and eliminates the cumbersome 
necessity of removing the containers. This receptacle, it is 
the 
closed doors extend over the edge of the body thus shedding 


stated, keeps the contents dry and marketable, as 


rain, which should be a desirable feature when the contain- 
er is used for outside purposes. 


Folders descriptive of Everlastic Octo-Strip shingles 
and Everlastie Giant shingles, two recent additions to their 
line of roofing materials, have been issued by the Barrett 
Company. These make the line very complete, with the 
four styles of mineral-surfaced shingles and two roll roof 
ings, one mineral-surfaced and the other plain surfaced. 
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== SANDOZ 


ANILINE DYES FOR ALL TRADES 


We carry a complete line 
at all branches. 


For samples and prices 
apply to any of our offices 








SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS | 


INCORPORATED 


238-240 Water St. 
a | NEW YORK 


12 So. Front St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
175 Market St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


PATERSON 





ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL 


HYDRO- 


EXTRACTORS 
Faster, More efficient, 
lower operating cost 
than any other type. 


Twenty years experience in 
Extractor work. Builders of 
the first direct Motor Driven 
Machine. No excessive vibra- 
tions, center of gravity low. 












We also make un- 
derdriven type of 
machines. Our 
Engineering De- 
partment is at 
your service with 
its years of de- 
signing and build- 
ing Centrifugal 
Extractors. 





D’OLIER 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


D’OLIER HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
Bulletins and detailed information upon request 
The United States and Cuban Allied Works 


Engineering Corporation 
Cable, Idolwax’’ New York 





Works: Bradford, Pa. 


D’OLIER | 4 
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Process of Dyeing 





MATERIALS 
SAVE “is 
MONEY 


In BLEACHING 


Through the use of AUTOGYP 
you can save the materials, time 
and money wasted in the old chlo- 
ride of lime or other hypochlorite 
methods of bleaching, with their 
attendant dangers of weakening 
and tendering the fibres. 

It is logical that when you can get 
better results without bleaching, 
it’s a pure waste to bleach. 

The AUTOGYP Process of 
Dyeing eliminates bleaching en- 
tirely and performs the whole op- 
eration of bleaching and dyeing 
in ONE, operation—in THREE, 
hours time. 

It saves 314% of shrinkage; 25% 
of tensile strength ; 50% of steam; 
30% of labor; 90% of water, 
and saves ALLL the chemicals used 
in the chloride of lime method of 
bleaching. 

The use of AUTOGYP requires 
no special skill, equipment or ap- 
pliances. 

It produces a better looking fabric 
—hetter feeling cloth, with per- 
fectly. level and evenly dyed 
shades. 

Any producer of dyed cotton 
goods can find a profitable use for 


AUTOGYP. 
Write us for full particulars. 


Surpass Chemical Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Make Your Own Anti-Chlor 
In the Form of Sulphurous Acid 


You can make your own anti-chlor in the form of 
sulphurous acid, right in your own bleach house, 
and in quantities only*as you demand 


Sulphurous acid has a greater affinity for chlorine 
than sulphuric acid. As an anti-chlor the suiphur- 
ous method is unsurpassed in that it entirely elim- 
inates danger of goods being damaged or tendered 
on dryer, and assures a uniform, neutral product. 
The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator manu- 
factures sulphurous acid at a cost far below that 
at which it can be obtained elsewhere. The instal 
lation of a MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator 
will also effect a greater ying in power, labor and 
loss of time, and allow washers to produce more, 
besides eliminating two washings. 


ne ee 


a 


: 


It can be installed to deliver direct to 
souring machine or to a storage tank. 
Constructed wholly of lead, it is entirely 
impervious to chemical reaction and is 
guaranteed to be absolutely gas tight 
Ocecupies only 36 sq. ft. floor space 
and requires only 2 h.p. for operating 
Write us for full data. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


Safety First 


Extractor 


“‘Hercules-Electric’’ 


SIZES 6" to 72" 
EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
E. S. Player, A. Walton, 
Masonic Temple 1513 Westmoreland Ave. 


CANADA 
Whitehead Emmans, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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There are various types of Butterworth Calenders 


Here is one 


The three cotton rolls of this 
seven roll Hydraulic Calender 
are each 23° diameter by 70” 
face. There are four chilled 
iron rolls each having a 71” 
face. heir diameters are 12”, 
14”, 18”, 20°. The upper three 
of these chilled rolls are ar- 
anged to be steam heated. At 
the entering side are tension 
bars and Luther Stretcher. At 
the delivery side, there is a slip 


Belt Winder. 


Included in the Butterworth 
line of Calenders are Emboss- 
ing Calenders, Rolling Calen- 
ders, Chasing Calenders, and 
special Heavy Hydraulic 
Schreiner Calenders. These 
run from two to nine rolls. Of 
course, we'll build larger eal- 
enders if you need them. 


But whether it is a Calender, 
Bleacher, Dryer, Singeing Ma- 
chine, Mercerizing Range, Hy- 
draulic Range, Dyeing or Soap- 
ing Machine, Mangle or Color 
Kettle, call upon the 102 years 
of experience behind the 
Butterworth organization. 


Tell us of the machine in 
which vou are interested, 
and we'll send a booklet. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Representative, W. J. Westaway Company Greenville, S. C., Office: Masonic Temple Building, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Milton G. Smith, Mgr. 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 
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TOLHURST Extractors== 


It would be difficult to go through 
any textile mill and not find 
Tolhurst machine. Here, for instanc: 
is a battery of 40-inch Tolhurst “Se!! 
Balancing” Extractors installed ii 
leading plant, famous for its produ 
tion of prints, fancy cottons anid 
worsted goods. First used in 1845, 
repeat orders have since followed 
orderly sequence. 


Extractors of all types—“Self-Bal 
ancing,” “Center-Slung,” “Solid 
Curb,” in standard stock sizes and 
types or specially designed for partic 
ular installations. Sizes 12”-72”. 


Arranged fer motor drive (direct 
connected or helted) and for driv 
from engine @r countershaft from 
above or below. 


Catalog on request. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1852 TROY, NEW YORK New York Office, 111 Broadway 
Southern Rep. Western Rep. San Francisco Rep. Canadian Rep. 
FRED H. WHITE, JOHN S. GAGE B. M. PILHASHY, W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Realty Bldg. 8 So. Dearborn St. Merchants Exch. Bldg. Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Charlotte, N. C. ss 4:3 Ill. San ene Sm Cal. 400 McGill sitet Montreal 


rom 50 Youve - SPECIALIZA TION 


ARGENT DRYERS, with over 
S fifty years specialization in 

dryer manufacture behind 
them, thorough in design and con- 
struction, embodying painstaking 
experiments and tests—have the 
high merit which justly entitles 
them to pre-eminence in the dry- 
ing machinery line. The endorse- 
ment of mills and finishing plants 
which stand at the head of the in- 
dustry is stronger argiment than 
anything we can say ubout SAR- 
GENT DRYERS. They are recog- 
nized as standard the world over. 








Write today and let us explain 
the principles of SARGENT DRY- , 
ERS. Made in models for drying C.G. 7 GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


cotton, linters, wool, hair, flax and 
te L Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
any raw ma eria Jefferson, Phila. Agent., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sargent | Dryers 








Ask Any User 


(A Partial List) 


The Interwoven Mills, lnc, 
Burson Knitting Co. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc 
Chipman Knitting Mills 
Ipswich Mills 

Aeworth Hosiery Mills 
Berks Knitting Co. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Brownhill & Kramer 
The Thos. W. Buck Hosiery Co 
Cadet Knitting Co. 
Colonial Knitting M/:lls 
Cooper, Wells & Co. 
Davies Hosiery Company 
Fisher Hosiery Co. 

Paul Guenther, Inc. 
Haines Hosiery Mi'l 
Hetrick Hosiery Mills 
Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co. 
Julius Kayser 

A. R. Kreider & Bro. 
Larkin Co. 

Wm. G. Leining 

Marietta Knitting Mills 
Merrill Hosiery Co. 

The E. Richard Me'nig Co 
Moreland Hosiery Mills 
Morris Ellis Co. 

W. 8S. Nash 

The Nolde & Horst Co. 
Oakbrook Hosiery Co. 
Paducah Hosiery Mills 
Paul Knitting Mills, Inc 
Prospect Dye Works 
Quaker Hosiery Co. 
Radiant Hosiery Mills 
Reading Knitting Mills 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co 
Richmond Hosiery Mills 
Rockland Hosiery Mills 
Rosedale Knitting Co 
Schuylkill Hosiery Mills 
Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc. 
Shillington Hosiery Mills 
Stitchbound Hos'‘ery Mills 
Susquehanna Hosiery Mills 
FE. Sutro & Son Co. 

Wm. F. Taubel 

Tinion Mfg. Co 

Value Hosiery Co 

West End Mfg. (o 
Winner Hosiery Mills 


CANADA 


Butterfly Knitting Mills 
Chipman-Holten Knitting Mills 
Hawthorn Mills 

Hosiers, Ltd. 

Mercury Mills 


FOREIGN 


Akts Valby Strompefabrik Co 
Gillier, Andre & Sons 
Hawley & Johnson, Ltd. 

H. Jacquin & Co, 

H. Walker & Sons 


TEXTILES 





COTTON 


The “Proctor” Automatic 
Hosiery Boarding Machine 


INCE the 1921 Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
more ‘Proctor’ Automatic Hosiery Boarding Machines 
have been installed than in any previous year. 


Each month has found more mills using these machines and 
more machines in mills already using them. 


This heavier demand, coming in a year marked by stringent 
buying, can only mean that the “Proctor’’ is looked upon as 
an economy of tremendous value. 


The output of the boarder on the “Proctor” machine is much 
greater than on any other equipment, consequently there’s a 
great saving in boarding cost. 


More uniform lengths, easier pairing and fewer seconds are 
additional economies. 


A better finish for the hosiery is obtained—the shaping boards 
or forms are thinner than wooden forms; the hosiery is dried 
by warm air applied externally. 


This money-saving machine is used successfully for all kinds 
of stockings and half hose. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INc. 
Formerly The Philadelphia T extile Machinery Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative—H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRYING MACHINERY FOR ALL TEXTILE MATERIALS 
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K-W 


For A Safe Investment 


There is practically no risk involved 
in buying a Klauder-Weldon Machine. 
Our years of experience and the effi 
ciency of our methods of manufacture 
ure guarantees that every machine 
will “stand up” under the most exact- 


ing demands. 


As further proof of the dependability 
ind intrinsic value of these’ machines 
is the number in use—thousands and 
thousands of Klauder-Weldon Machines 


they can buy no better at any price. 
The smaller mills use them because 
K-W Machines are the cheapest—not 
necessarily in first cost, but in ultimate 


cost, 


Finally, the buyer is protected by our 
60 days’ trial offer. If a machine fails 
to accomplish all that was claimed for 
it, there is not the slightest obligation 
in returning it. 


You are safe when you specify a ma- 
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chine manufactured by the Leaders, 
Pioneers and Originators of the 
World’s best Dyeiug, Bleaching and 
Scouring Machines. , 


are operating day in and day out in 
every type of mill in the country. 


The leading mills use them because 


Write to-day for K- W Literature 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Company 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G! Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Five Compartment 


WARP DYEING 
EQUIPMENT 


Continuous System 


Method 


The successful handling and dyeing of 
Warps by a Continuous System Operation is 
only made possible by the use of specially de- 
signed Tension Controls, etc., built and used 
by us in the various Continuous System 
a manner as to leave them in the very best Warp Dyeing Equipments which we build 
possible condition for beaming and weaving. for all colors, including Indigo. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
Manufacturing Machinery for Making and Handling of Warps 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
WARP DYEING MACHINERY WARP BEAMING MACHINERY 
Sulphur Vats Warp Coilers Long Chain Beamers 
Sizing Machines Scotch Systems Short Chain Beamers 
Continuous Systems Dye House Ballers Warp Splitters 


YES DuPont Napthanil (Red-Pink- 

Blue and Orange) in One (1) Run 
through the machine, and Dyes all Vat Col- 
ors in Two (2) Runs, producing absolutely 
level shades, and handles the warps in such 


Specialists in Designing and 


WARPING MACHINERY 

Linking Warpers Indigo Vats 
Balling Warpers Boiling Boxes 
Beaming Warpers Wash Boxes 
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Steam Turbine Driven 





Howard Morshead, 


The Most Satisfactory Drive 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Where Steam is Available 


Turbine is entirely enclosed. 
Belt troubles are eliminated. 


Speed closely regulated by reliable gov- 


ernor. 


No packing boxes to stuff; no piston 


rings or slide valves to wear; 


ings to be taken up. 


Ball bearings throughout, running in, 


oil baths. 


no. bear- 


Exhaust steam is clean and can be used 
for boiling-off, heating or drying. 

Basket can be started in any position 
by simply turning on the steam. 


Asbestos lined band brake locks in ‘“‘on” 
and “off” positions, and can be ad- 
justed to stop the extractor as quickly 


as desired. 


Frercner WORKS 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER. 


FORMERLY 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Western Representatives: 
R. R. Street & Co., 28 N. Clinton St. 
New England Representatives: 
Hurricane Engineering Co., 53 State St., 
Southern Representative: 
Glenwood Ave. & 2nd St., 


Boston 


Chicago, Tll 


Mass 


Philadelphia, 


COTTON 
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TRADE MARK 


RECORDERS 
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In dyeing and sizing pro- 
cesses, the secret of success is 
the ability of the operator to 
follow a definite procedure. 

The clean, accurate chart 
records made by Foxboro Re- 
cording Thermometers give 
him a knowledge of time and 
temperature which -makes 
possible uniform output and 
quality of product. 

The improved design and 
rugged construction of Fox- 
boro Recorders make them 
capable of long, hard service 
with unfailing accuracy. You 
can place complete confidence 
in their records. 

Write for Bulletin A.S 104-1. 


The Foxboro Co., Inc. 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Tulsa Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
St. Louis Birmingham 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


The “‘Hurricane”’ Line of Drying Machinery Includes 


Automatic Loop Dryers Automatic Raw Stock 
For Underwear, Toweling, Piece Dryers 
Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc. Single and Multiple Apron 
“—— for Wool, Cotton, 
inters, ge Flax, 


Continuous Piece Carbon- 
izing Machines . 

Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, Rags, With Automatic Raw Stock 

Patented Spirally Woven Sectional Wire Cloth Conveying Apron eae Carbonizing Machines 

Automatic Yary Dryers 

For Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk Automatic Yarn Drying 


and Artificial Silk Yarns. and Conditioning Machines for 
all kinds of Yarn. 


oer, eae 


Truck Dryers for Yarn Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. Dyed on Cones, 


Hosiery Dryers 
AS ‘Hurricane” Dryer for Every Material 
Complete Equipments for 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Drying. 


Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 
Send for illustrated Catalogs. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Linen or Jute Yarns 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Boston Agency 


Main Office and Works ° ° 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 53 State Street 


FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY | temperature 
instruments 


Especially designed to meet all 


requirements of Textile Mills. 
We are always ready to 
E baal: on 5 BOs: apply our knowledgeand 
conomical In UpKeep. experience to the solving 
of temperature diffi- 
‘ , culties, 
Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING co. | \& Whee is .YOUR 


Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlate, N.C. Iaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, NY. USA. 
Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose. 
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SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) - 
“Well Dressed Is Half Woven” 


A warp properly dressed with AMALOL AND GLUANTINE saves loss in the weave 
room. ; 


Everywhere these modern sizing products are used. From $500 to $3000 is annually saved 
—depending on slasher equipment and loom capacity. 


Many customers’ letters prove the point. 
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A New England mill manufacturing sheetings writes: 


*“We have very good results with your sizing preparations. They perfect the penetrating 
qualities of the size and reduce the dusting off in the weaving remarkably. The yarn 
sized with your preparations remains pliable and does not get brittle and rough. They 
also make a saving in the cost of the size and in slasher cloth wearing much longer than 


with any other sizing we ever used, proving that they are free of corrosive chemicals.” 


Profit by the experience of others. Test Amalol and Gluantine. 90% 
were satisfied with old methods until they tried our products. 


of our customers 


Order a barrel of Amalol and Gluantine on approval—satisfaction guaranteed! Our cotton 
mill specialist will personally conduct practical test without obligation. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue i Now YarkCity 


W. D. INGLE, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N.C. _ 
DUCKWORTH & KENDRICK, Selling Agents, Greenville, S. C. 


SONNEBORN ) _ 
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Powers Thermostatic 
Regulators Prevent 
Discoloration of Wool 


If the temperature of the solution in the scouring 
bowl rises above the right point the wool is liable to 
permanent discoloration. 

The installation of a Powers Automatic Thermo- 
static Regulator eliminates this possibility. 

Powers Regulators once set for the desired temper- 
ature, require no further attention, and the operators 
may devote all their energy to productive work. The 
sensitive thermostatic bulb allows no fluctuation in 
temperature. 

Thirty years’ work on automatic temperature con- 
trol has given us a vast fund of information and ex- 
perience. Let us apply the scientific principles of 
automatic heat regulation to the solution of your 
heat problems. 


Tey-lelle tlic mela. Wl seleslo 84 omen | — - 1a eal dae), 














The Powers Regulator No. 11 
for Liquid Temperature 
Control 










Specially adapted for the control 
of liquid temperatures as in size boxes, 
washing machines, hot water tanke, 
dye kettles, etc. Entirely automatic 
and self-contained, requiring no out- 
side power for operation. Send for 
Bulletin 129. 

Other designs for other uses, wher- 
ever heat control is desirable. 


R—985—126 East 44th St., New York 
2761 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
596 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 

The Canadian Powers Regulator Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Southern Representative: Ira L. Griffin, Chariotte, N.C. 
(14434) 
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COTTON 


“DEVELOPENE”’| 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK’”’ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
vou can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation 


‘‘DEVELOPENE’”’ 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn ora piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE”’ 


to you. 


and return 


There will be such an improve- 
ment that vou will immediately 
want ““DEVELOPENE”’ for 
finishing vour 2oods. 


No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 





and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 
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Glauber Salt 
Formaldehyde 
' Sodium Sulphide 


Single and Double Strength— 
Ammonia 
Ammonium Acetate 
Aluminum Acetate 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Turkey Red Oil 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
prevents Tender Bleached Goods 


Kier oil for removing 


oil stains. 


Hydroxy Silk Soap— 
Hydroxy Red Oil Soap— 
Scouring Oil— 
Degumming Oil for Silk. 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1404-10 No. Front St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 




















Beam Bleaching 
and 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


. cheapest and most satisfactory 
system of Bleaching and Dyeing 
Warp Yarns for mass production. The 
cost per pound of yarn bleached or dyed 
guaranteed less than by any other system. 
In addition to the Beaming Costs being 
saved altogether and other important in- 
direct savings, the bleach and dyehouse 
labor costs need not exceed twenty cents 
per 100 pounds of yarn bleached or dyed. 
Up to Nine Beams may be bleached or 
dyed at one operation. 


Indigo, Hydron, Indanthrene, and Sul- 
phur Colors are all being satisfactorily 
dyed in mass production by the system. 


The cost of bleaching on the Beam by 
our Patented Processes for both materials 
and labor is guaranteed less than any 
other method or system; in addition to 
which all Beaming Costs are saved. 


There is a greater production from the 
loom from our bleached and dyed Beams 
than by any other System. 


The saving in Beaming and Dyehouse 
Labor costs alone are sufficient to pay off 
the cost of the Plant in the first year’s 
working. 


Exclusive Patent Rights have 
been granted in many States and Terri- 
tories in the United States, and the Plants 
now at work are capable of bleaching and 
dyeing over one million pounds weekly. 
Colored Manufacturers desirous of ac- 
quiring the “Rights” for their own State 
or territory should apply to: 


already 








For full particulars 
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Continuous 
Raw Stock 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


YEING continuously up to 2,000 
D pounds per hour in one Apparatus, 
VAT, SULPHUR AND DIRECT COL- 
ORS. 

No shortening, weakening or matting of 
the staple. 
Colored Spinning production equal to 


Grey Spinning 


Colors are brighter and more lustrous 
than when dyed by any other method. 
Dyeing perfectly fast and even, and at 


less cost in dyestuffs 


No whizzing or hydro-exrtracting 
Labor costs of Dyeing and Drying need 
not exceed ten cents per 100 pounds of 


Raw stock dyed and dried. 


On a basis of half a million bales of Raw 
Stoek dved 


States, colored goods could be cheapened 


annually the United 


to consumers over twenty million dollars 
per annum if this wonderful New Process 
was generally adopted 
Exclusive Patent Rights are now being 
cranted to Colored Goods manutaecturers 


for their own State or Territory. 


apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOO 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 
BURY, ENGLAND 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 


including the following new colors 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC NAVY BLUES 

DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC DIRECT BROWN G C CONC 
DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC CORDOVANS 

DIRECT FAST BROWN M SULPHUR YELLOW G SUPERIOR 
DIRECT GREEN B CONC SULPHUR NAVY BLUE NEW 

7 DIRECT BLACK E, U. CONC. 





VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE MOST EFFICIENT BOIL-OFF, DYEBATH ASSISTANT AND 
FINISH ON THE MARKET. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 


SIZES, GUMS, FINISHES, SOFTENERS, EXTRACTS, STARCHES | 
AND CHEMICALS 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


York and ColasteSts; . . 1. +» «© « « « « Jersey City, MN. 2. 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 





EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords 
today. Modern mill men who hold to this motto are dis- 
carding ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and select- 
ing those special types best suited for their individual 
conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need increased 
strength and better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of Starch. 


EAGLE **e* 

400 MILL EAGLE FAMOUS N 

500 MILL EAGLE C.P. SPECIAL . 
EAGLE #1 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned 
that “‘any old’’ STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the 
work. To secure the proper “‘feel’’, the desired weight, 
the attractive finish, careful discrimination must be exer- 
cised in selecting. 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties. 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


SLare 
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DYESTUFFS 


FOR COTTON COLORING 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY THROUGHOUT 


SULPHUR CUTCH B F 


RED SHADE 


SULPHUR BROWN B F 


DRAB SHADE 


SULPHUR GREEN 3 G 


BRIGHT YELLOW SHADE 


SULPHUR DARK GREEN B 


BLUE SHADE 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 CREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
besion Philadeltuz Chicage 
Grevidence. AL Chuschetia, BC 


| Forbidden by Law 


Suppose Congress should enact a law positively 
forbidding all Hosiery and Underwear Manufact- 
urers from this date and forever, from using any 
new or improved labor saving machinery which 
might be hereafter invented. 

And suppose they should further forbid any 
change in the present processes and methods of 
bleaching and dyeing. You know what the result 
would be. 

Then compare such a state of affairs with the 
free and unlimited results of competition as dis- 
played recently in Philadelphia. Do you realize 
what privilege it is to be living in times like the 
present? 

Will the desirable results from the use of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


as there displayed mean anything to you? Or will 


= you continue as before, using 

Wyandotte” what your predecessors used 

in the days when there were 

a no Wyandotte Textile Alka- 
lies? 

If these improved products 
can repeat for you what they 
do for others will you lessen 
vour opportunities for success 

j by delaying to give them a 


— trial? 

arene | Order from your supply 
say hoya house or Sete. pasa oo 

’ further information. 

The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease 
Alizarine Assistant Soluble Wax 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 
Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene 
Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener 
Victroline T. R. Soap 
Soluble Oil Oleine 
Flaxhorn—The Delicate ¥inish. 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 

















COTTON 


Staleys tale Ss “BRETTON” 


Eclipse Mill Starch eliminates cc a4 
shedding at looms... . Increas- fyi i i EROL c 
es breaking strength 10% to 
15% .... Requires less time 
for cooking; and has many For 
age i enamel Cotton Piece Goods 

“Tt gives a softer finish’ 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








New England Office Southeastern Office 
4. E. Staley Mfg. Co. A. E. 

eas BORNE, SCRYMSERCO 

5 . 


ae . 
L. BR. Dickerson a ae 


. ean, } ai chruet 
uth <i i? mente tiv Ww. H Mee idolph, Jr. Established 1874 
te are Anitey Fina, 80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
sh Works: Elizabethport, N. J. - 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Ine. 


Providence New York . Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto 





All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us | 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


117 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SULPHUR BLACK GAC 


SULPHUR TAN G SULPHUR YELLOW BROWN 2G 
SULPHUR CUTCH 2R and BN 


SPECIALTIES ror MERCERIZED COTTON ano COTTON-SILK HOSIERY 
DIRECT CORDOVAN—DIRECT NAVY BLUE 
DIRECT BLACK G EXTRA 


BICHROMATE OF SODA © SODIUM SULPHIDE 
ZINC DUST, CHEMICALS anp ACIDS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL, CANADA. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FoR ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC., _ sosron, mass. 


> a manny o 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. - 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 














If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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—_ 
Stained Goods! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 














Bearings are expensive. 





Oil running out of bearings means 





dirty floors and machinery. RE- 


SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 


STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 
spatters. 


STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 






















Let us quote you on your requirements. 


Southern Distributer Wanted LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 











Quality and Satisfaction 
Roller,Clearer and Slasher Cloths 


Roller cloths made of the right material, with just the right cushion 
and uniformity of surface to produce perfect results. 














Clearer cloth constructed of high grade material with strong nap 
that does not pull out. and its uniform length is such that rolls are 
cleared entirely of short fibre. 






We can supply you with quality slasher cloths, having sufficient 
cushion, and porous to thoroughly force size into the yarn. 





Numbered among many of our satisfied customers are cotton mills 
all over the South. A trial order will convince you. Write us for 












FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Sales Agent: M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 
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FIFTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 


Greenville, South Carolina 
October 19th to 25th Inclusive 


The exposition will open at ten o'clock, Thursday 
morning, October 19th, will be closed Sunday, and re- 
open Monday. It will end Wednesday night, the 25th. 
Both main floors have been sold. A large attendance is 
expected. 


Stairs will be built from each side of the stage up to the 
balcony where a few desirable spaces may be obtained. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all persons interested 
in the textile trade. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 


SMITH & FURBUSH | 
MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Specialists in machinery for working all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete 
equipment for coarse yarns, etc., from 
waste. Shoddy, Felting and Woolen ma- 
chinery. 


Jute Picker 
Send for Circular S-166 
Cleans Floors Thoroughly and Economically 
“Sent on Trial : This machine is used for shredding or 


hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. || 


INDI A ALKALI WORKS It is used as a part of our outfit for the | 


manufacture of gunny sacking from scrap |) 


BOSTON, MASS. beguing. 

















With these two brushes 
you can have 


Clean Floors 


They were designed espe- 
cially to keep the floors of cot- 
ton mills in the excellent condi- 
tion that you would like to see 
them, and with the proper mo- 
tor power behind them you can 
depend upon splendid results. 


Furthermore, they are made as brush- 
es should be made for floor cleaning, 
sturdy, heavy, substantial and durable. 


The one at the top is our No. 76 
Floor Sweep, made especially for 
cotton mill requirements, of materi- 
als that get the best results in sweep- 
ing linters and waste. 16 inches 
long, 244 inches wide, Tampico edge, 
Bassine Center, especially priced at 
dozen 

At the foot, we show our No. 48 
Floor Scrub, which is made of the 
best grade selected Palmetto bris- 
tles; set in solid hardwood material, 
natural finish back, with rubber 
squeegee, inserted as shown in the 
picture. Price per dozen, $24.00, 
each $2.25. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








The Cash Value of 


CLEAN FLOORS 


to Textile Mills! 


Clean operators, wearing clean clothing, 
working amid clean surroundings are happy 
and efficient. Mill owners can directly con- 
trol the surroundings which in turn influ- 
ence, to a large extent, the personal clean- 
liness of individual workers. 

The floor is the biggest collector of dirt in your 


establishment. Yet it can be kept as clean as any 
other part of the mill. 


FINNELU SCRUBBER 


Elgctrivally! 


FINNELL SYSTEM 
of Power Scrubbing 


Not only scrubs floors clean and keeps them clean 
thus stimulating workers to a highly profitable 
degree of efficiency. It also saves money. A large 
mill in East Tennessee formerly required 88 hours weekly to 
keep the sewing room clean Now, with the Finnell System 
installed, it requires only 24 hours every two weeks to do a 
100% job of scrubbing—a saving of 87% in labor cost! 

Write today for complete information We shall be glad to 
help you determine the cash value of CLEAN FLOORS to you 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 
General Offices and Factories: 
1229 Collier St. Hannibal, Mo. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta Denver New Orleans 
Baltimore Detroit New York 
Boston Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Chicago Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Newark St. Louis 

San Francisco 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


Are your floors 


CLEAN ” 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


a 





‘Quality and Service 


That Satisftes” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


123 WALKER ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 517 




















SAFETY FIRST 


O-C Patented Roving Can Indicators provide the best, simplest and 
most efficient method of avoiding mixed work in the Carding De- 
partment. By e‘iminating painting and the tying of strings, they 
remove the unsightly conditions which generally result when trying 
to avoid mixed work. They eliminate the need for an extra supply 
of cans, thereby allowing all cans to be in use at the same time, 
avoiding delay. 

A trial order will convince: you. Sampie sent and prices quoted 
on application, 


O’MALLEY & CARROLL 


Manufacturers of 


Roving Can Indicators 
UTICA NEW YORK 


——_ BES T— — 


1. for handlir 
yarns in skein 
on spools or cones 
and transferrin, 
from ribbing and 
knitting depart 
ments. 
2.for _ shipping 
yarns finished o 
unfinished. 
3. for specia 
routing of yarns 
or stock through 
various depart ments. 
4. for storage (without casters) 
We have never failed to save money for the mill when 
a textile handling problem was put to us. Lay your 
problem before us and we will gladly offer suggestions 
Write today for our “Bulletin on Trucking in Textile 
Mills.” 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


BOX TRUCK DIVISION C-12 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


John Cronin, 13 Hamilton St., Bos- Equipment Co., 615 Ryan Annex 
ton 25, Mass.; Mill Specialties Co., St. Paul, Minn.; R. R. Street & 
439 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. o., 28 N, Clinton St., Chicago 
Gracey Co., 230 Broad St., Spring Iil.; Edw. L. Koehnig Co., 23 Ww 
City, Pa.: E. C. Buehrer Co., 18 Kinzie St., Chicago, Til.—Detroit 

x . address: Ryerson Bldg.—Milwaukee 


Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; address, 114 Grand Ave.: Alvin 
Collins Sales & ee Co., Lovingood Co., 14 Walker St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; E. Stanton lanta, Ga. 


LEWIS 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, 





Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires | 
are Good Wires | 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, Dept. C., New Haven, Conn. | 
New England Representative: 
Boyd’s Textile, Bureau Niet ager 
Man 





Southern Representative: 
The G. G. Slaugter Machinery 
Company, 
Greenville, 8. C, 


Fall River and New Bedford: 
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There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 


bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 
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SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIETINS WILLE, MAZIA- 
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A Comparison of Drinking 
Fountain Streams 


Vertical Stream Bubbler é Camouflaged Rainbow Stream, Hose-like 
Condemned Everywhere Vertical Stream dificult to drink from 


No. 1 shows the vertical stream which permits saliva and waste 
water from the drinker’s mouth to fall back to the source of 
supply. No longer considered sanitary. 


No. 2 is a slight modification of vertical stream type. This 
slight angle is little if any improvement over No. 1 


No. 3 is more sanitary if properly used. But stream is hose 
like with no definite drinking point. Drinker places mouth as 
near water outlet as possible. Unsanitary like Nos. 1 and 2. 


The Puritan Cantonment ‘‘Mound Building” Stream 
Practical drinking mound is formed by 

mechanical means. Interference is set up 

in stream which retards water movement 

at the apex of arc. This stream makes it 

impractical to drink from any other point. 

Approved by 

U.S. Govern- 

ment. Now 

recognized 

by largest in- 

terests and 

schools in the 

country. 

—Definite 

Drinking 

Point. 

—Sanitary 

and Practi- 

cal. 


kuxilarn, 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 
Puritan **Cantonment 
Coolers are designed to 
connect to pressure lines 
and are so constructed that 
the drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is circulated through 
brass. coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 


With 2-stream ‘‘Mound 
Building’ Projector this 
cooler is the most efficient 
and sanitary of its kind on 
the market 


WRITE FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERATURE 
NOW 


Halsey W. TaylorCompany 


Warren, :: :: :: Ohio 


™" AMERICAN Vittace 


Illustration shows the ironing room 
of a characteristic Mill Village 
Laundry installed by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company. 


Where vou find the best 
mill conditions, you will find 
the most dependable mil! 
workers—greater production, 
greater profits. American Mill 
Village Laundries in 51 mills 
bear this out. Write us for 
details. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Dept. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian and London 


addresses. 


Send the Coupon for 
full information 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 


“Southwestern Iron Clad’’ 


Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 


MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


! Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
| Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 
| The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


| 


| 
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THREE REASONS | 
FOR THE HIGH | 
QUALITY OF OUR | 
FLYER PRESSERS 


—these are—PROPER DESIGN, GREAT 
STRENGTH, and LASTING SMOOTH- 
NESS. In the perfecting of each of 
these features we have spared neither 
trouble nor expense. Our machine 
shop is the finest of any Flyer Presser 
Manufacturer in the country. Our 
workmen are experts and the material 
used—Norway Iron—%ws the best obtain- 
able. 





WE DO OUR WORK RIGHT 
BECAUSE WE ARE MADE RIGHT 








We are equipped to duplicate 
any style Flyer Presser — 
Catalog on request. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and 
Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY, W. H.» HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


SHAMBOW 
SHUTTLES 


We recommend Fibre Re-inforced for 
longer service—better weaving. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Milling Machine—Automatic Gear Cut- 
ting Machines and Machinists’ tools. 
There are none better. 


HENDEY 


Lathes, Shapers. 

Two tools that you should have in your 
machine shop. Recognized everywhere 
as the best to be had. 


When in the market for Textile Sup- 
plies, or Machine Shop Equipment, let 
us quote you on your requirements. 
We represent the leading manufactur- 
ers, and you will find our service un- 
surpassed. 


THE WALRAVEN CO. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
36-38 W. ALABAMA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 





SPUR-CAP SHELLS Me‘ Stand 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP'N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD GM 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 





aABreath of 


Me “| 


When Planning Ways 


of Reducing Expenses Remember 


Wh = 
| iiss 
open the window after 

a summer shower and 
fill your lungs with deep 
inhalations of pure, in- 


vigorating, Rain-Washed 


— FREE BOOK | “UTSMAN” lls: ills MACHINE 


will pay for itself in a very few months 
by reducing the cost of labor. 

This is not a claim made for advertising 
purposes. It is based on results actually 
obtained in over 300 installations. 


contains information on how to equip your 
building so you will have a constant sup- 
ply of air equal in purity to the after 
shower breezes, and of a practically uni- 
form temperature the year round. 
Write for your copy today. . WRITE OUR : SERVIC E 
: DEPARTMENT FOR DETAILS. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO., Dept.1 <7 is Bw: The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sal: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EMCOLITE is the ideal and economical paint for the 
x walls of cotton mills. Climate has no effect on it. 


A Zemco-lite wall is a pure white semi-flat finish which 
stays white, never discoloring and because of its wonder- 


Never Discolors ful light refracting properties it renders a perfectly 


lighted interior free from glare. 
S ' k d S There are many interesting details about “ZEMCO-LITE” 
tic S an tays —Write us for information. Put your paint problems 


| Will Not Peel, Crack or Blister up to us, we can show you some close figuring. 


| 
American Cement Paint Co. | 
| 


| Properly Diffuses Light Chattanooga, Tennessee 





A World’s Record 
for Court Typing 


Louis J. Tannenholz of New 
York, made a word’s record 
for law reporting typists at 
the convention of the New 
York State Shorthand Re- 

- porters’ Association at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1921. 


On an old No. 4 L. C. Smith, which he has used in 
his business continually since 1914, he wrote 92 words 
a minute for 16 minutes of court testimony, read to 
him directly as he wrote. 


“To my mind,” said Mr. Tannenholz, “the great 
thing about winning was not only the speed shown by 
me but also the wonderful endurance of the typewrit- 
ing machine that will stand up to work as my L. C. 
Smith does after eight years of constant pounding. 


“My estimate is that it has ground out approximate- 
ly 300,000 pages of testimony and solid matter in that 
time, averaging 225 words to the page. or 67,500,000 
words—and the only repair necessary on the machine 
in all that time was when a messenger boy dropped 
and broke the right hand carriage return lever, neces- 
sitating replacement.” 


Let us show you the “Silent Smith.” A phone call or_ 


request for catalog will place you under no obligation. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
Factory and Home Office ¢ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 


PRINTING 


FE do it for 
some of the 
largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 


yours? 


If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 
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Save time distributin3 papers 


Automatically sorts ahd routes mail, memos, orders, etc., 
for all to whom mail is distributed. It holds reference 
papers immediately at hand when needed. Very convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Sections $1.20 each. 
Fifteen-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only 
$19.20. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instruc- 
tive folder, “(How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 

Ross-Gould Co., 318 N, 10th—St. Louis 


New York, Chicago, cleveland, Philadelphia (8) 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


BYRD PRINTING CO. 


46-48-50 W. Alabama St. Byrd Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Offers experience, equip- 
ment and service to its pa- 
trons which are unexcelled 
by any printing plant in the 
country. Special forms for 
factories and mills solicited. 
Prompt deliveries, splendid 
service and perfect satis- 
faction in every detail 
guaranteed. A trial order 
will make you a regular 
customer. 
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Delicate Machinery—Perishable Fabrics 
Protected from the Rays of the Sun 


RATOX 


More Light More Air 


—for your mills 


Has Your Mill a South, 
East or West Wall? 


Are the Window Openings of These Walls 
Equipped With Steel Sash? 

RA-TOX Ventilating Window Shades will 
solve what in the past has been a shading 
problem to you. 

RA-TOX Shades will eliminate the heat and 
glare from the rays of the sun and still allow 


30% to 40% More Light and Air 


chan any other type of shade to enter your 
work rooms. 


The construction of RA-TOX Shades al- 
lows a constant free flow of air to pass 
through the shade fabric when your venti- 
lators are open. If your plant is equipped 
with the type of steel sash that has a cen- 
ter swing pivoted ventilator, you can open 
and shut this ventilator without interfer- 
ing with the function of the shade when 
using RA-TOX. 

The abundant daylight and fresh air 
which RA-TOX allows to enter your work- 
rooms while shading means— 


Healthy, Vigorous, Efficient Workers 


RA-TOX ECONOMY 


Constructed of 
beautiful and per- 
manently stained 
wood strips woven 
parallel with hard 
twist seine twine. 
They are inde- @ 
structible, No re- | 
placements are 
necessary. RA - 
TOX Shades are {|} 
applied direct to [7 
steel sash. No 
expensive or trou- [ 
blesome boring of 
concrete or brick 
walls. 


— & 


Send for descriptive literature or better still, send 
specifications of your requirements or blue prints of 
your wall elevations for price quotations. 


Do It Now! While the Sun Is Hottest! 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


Industrial Shade Division 
300 Mills Street 


Janesville, Wis. 


E. 134th St. 


AMA ALAKA 


(NANLANALAAL 


Valuable employees who would 
not deliberately steal will often 
take things, on the spur of the 
moment when temptation is 
placed in their way. Save stock 
and tools as well as employees by 
removing the temptation. 


Knapp Standard 
Wire Partitions 


Are strong, rigid and safe, yet 
simple and practical in construc- 
tion. Made in standard panels 
which include wickets, and grav- 
ity or swing doors as needed. 
Always ready for immediate 
shipment. 


Let Us Save You Money on 


Window Guards, Skylight Guards, 
Factory Guards, Factory Fence, 
Factory Gates, Etc. 


Send sketch or dimensions for details and prices 


The Knapp Fence Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Does the Health of Your Workers 


Mean Anything to You? | CONCRETE 


Clean, sanitary mill conditions go a long way toward 
increasing and maintaining the health of employees, 
which in turn increases their efficiency and enhances 


their value to their employers. : Y ! 
One of the greatest and most necessary essentials to M e e 


the prevention of spreading disease in the mill, is the 
proper method of dispensing drinking water. Do you want your country to | 


The VERTICO-SLANT . spend YOUR good money on roads | 
° ° ° rill wear out before your 
Stream Drinking Fountain i wi Aig esate | 
j sd bonded indebtedness is liquidated? | 
embodies the copious feature of the vertical stream, 1 
yet the angle of the stream is such that germ-laden ’ 
water cannot fall back to the fountain head, to be I SAY YOU DON’T. 


carried to the mouth of the next drinker. . 
What you want is a hard-surfaced | 


It will pay you well, in increased efficiency and pro- . ° . 
ductive value of your employees, to supply them with road, with little cost for mainte- 


VERTIOO-SLANT Stream Drinking Fountains nance—a road that can be traveled 
throughout your mill. a . * 
a ro : In rain or snow, summer and win- 
ze Ss quote you on equip- 
ite sal ter. You want a PERMANENT 


ment for your entire mill, 
your offices, recreation halls, road—that means CONCRETE! 


play grounds, ete. Our ¢o- 


operation and assistance are : . 5 
at your command. Write for Literature—It’s Free 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT C0. 


Milwaukee, Wis. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Ps 


FRO ST PROOF messes in 


FACTORY 
‘(All Climates CLOSET 


CLOSETS The ideal water closets for This fixture fills |) 


They require no pit. : . : ee ieaaae ter 2 
Bt: P Factories and Mill Villages, aden q fore 


They save water. where thousands have been: yom brs dire 
All bowls have enameled installed. saving closet out- || 
rims. In service daily, win- The most durable water - head age 4 use. 
° : e vaiv 
ter and summer. closets made — excepting is satetiineliy sp 


No. 1 none. ‘ ple and repairs, |} 
though seldom || 
necessary, can be || 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic made by removing || 
7 ; the valve cap 
Pressure Before Leaving back of bowl. 
Factory. 


% %& Wh OS 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FRICTION INSURANCE 


is not written, but you CAN reduce your loss from friction by lubrication. Any oil, even 
water, will reduce wear slightly but no oil compares with D-A LUBRICANT for insuring 
against friction losses. 


WE HAVE SPECIALIZED on this one product to make it better than all others. The praises 
of every user proves how great our success has been. You, too, will know that we have 
succeeded after you once use D-A. 


These are PROVEN claims: 
Leaves No Gum or Residue to Scrape Off 
Stays On Cams, Gears, Chains and Rollers 
Keeps Floors and Cloth Clean 
Contains No Grease, Graphite or Acid 
Lasts Many Times Longer Than Ordinary Oils 








D-A is guaranteed to be as represented or is returnable. Send us your order 
on this basis. Special gun for applying furnished with each order. 


D-A LUBRICANT COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Southern Representative: 
John K. Gewinner, 
$ Luckie St Atlanta, Ga 
Northern Representative 
MacNichol-Crosby Co 
Boston, Mass 


Hotel = 
Sinton ES 


Known by travelers for its 
unusually large and 
well-ventilated rooms 


CINCINNATI 


700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERVIDORS 
MobDERATE. TARIFFS 
: Look Into It ! 


Write for Booklet on Cincinnati Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
‘ ‘ an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natural daylight is 

and The Hotel Sinton. We will the best and cheapest. 
1 d P d . li If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
also send Mail Order price list or a new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
‘ ‘ | This interesting booklet tells how skylight roofs can be made 
of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis } as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage has been 
XVI Candi eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
andics. more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 

tions, and containing other data of value to the mill man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 


HOTEL SINTON Stsncernicrsct CINCINNATI | |) "THE G. DROUVE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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@k The Ideal Belt for All Mill Conditions 


Fabreeka Belting 


FABREEKA Belting has achieved a wonderful record for itself among 
textile mills, proving in actual tests that no other belt surpasses it in 
strength, efficiency and durability. It is not only economical in the first 
price, but proves economical in the long run. Will not shrink under the 
most strenuous mill conditions—will not stretch—is impervious to steam, 
water, acid, grease, oil, dirt and weather. It is the all around belt for 


the textile mill. 
Submit your belting requirements to us 
and let us send you full particulars. 


Fabreeka Belting Company 


30 India Street Boston, Mass. 


DON’T SPOIL GOODS 
] WITH OIL 


No. 

206 

LIDSEEN 

TEXTILE 
openaring OILER 


LEVER 


WELDED spouts 
PIN VALVE 


PATENTS , F 
APPLIED is made to pre- 
vent this. 


The 


pero You Can Save 50% of Your Oil 


FORCE-FEED We claim that Burt Oil Filters will save at least 
50% of your total oil bill, by reclaiming the used 
OILERS oil, filtering it absolutely pure and clean so that 
you can use it over and over. 
are also for the Let us prove our claims to you. A thirty-day free 
mill. They save trial is yours for the asking. Send for our inter- 
% Pt. 4” Spout oil and time. esting catalog and prices. 
: 2 THE BURT MANUFACTURING CO., 244 HIGH ST. AKRON. OHIO 


Ask me for further information, or your jobber. Manufacturers of the famous Burt Ventilator and Exhaust Head. 


J. $. HULME, LIDSEEN BURT OIL FILTERS 


So. Representative, 


Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. mente” So. Central Ave., 
Se = a SS 





Photo Underwood & Underwood. 


g-jawed Boatswain of the U.S. N. tows 
automobiles through Boston streets in this 


It's Not a Job 
for One Tooth 


UCH a stunt takes good 

teeth—and lots of them. 
It’s hardly safe to put all the 
strain on one tooth— human 
molar or gear tooth. 


That’s exactly what the C.M. 
gyrating yoke guards against— 
an exclusive development that 
keeps two-thirds of the lift-gear 
teeth always in mesh to carry 
the weight, instead of shifting 
the weight from one single 
tooth to another as in ordinary 
circular rotating hoist gears. 


This patented gyrating yoke 
not only means a surer, more 
powerful drive, with remark- 
ably low frictional losses, but 
insures smooth, easy action, 
higher speeds and Jonger 
service! 


atalog covering \ , YX 
Hoists, Cranes A (y as 
and Trolleys sent Ka ad ashi ; 

on request. 


Ghe Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland. O. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


ym 
BUILT Srarvyy 
@ vei £4.84 F/V we 
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The hoist with 
the gyrating yoke 
RRR IE SRN 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


**Lift it with air”’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


Betablished 1854 
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? 

Don’t Stretch Your Warps 
on the Slashers ! 
Stretched, lifeless warps mean poor 

weaving and less production. 
Ball-bearing-equipped truck rollers 
can be applied to your slashers in an 
hour without taking the yarn off. 
The cylinders will then turn freely, 
and there wili be no danger of 
stretching the warp. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.’ 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 

surely in machinery as in men. 

Time, skill and effort must alsu precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 


Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. 


The cost is very reasonable, and the 
bearings soon pay for themselves in 
better slashing. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS— MAHINISTS 


AldricH MachinF. 
Ball WorkS Bearings} || PHILADELPHIA, PENNA | 
” 8 Branch Office. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Greenwood, S. C. ™ | 








G-E 


Arc 


Welding Set 
For 
Cotton Mill Machine Shops 


Wherever iron, cast-iron or steel is to be united. 
whether in repairing fractures, or in rebuilding worn 
parts, the electric arc-welding set accomplishes the 
desired results with the greatest facility and economy 
and with absolute permanence. 

We can now supply the G.E. Arc Welding Set in Stationary 
or portable models to textile mills, or can furnish you welding 
service of the highest quality. Our eleven years of welding 
experience enables us to serve you efficiently, economically 
and promptly. 

We also carry a full stock of all oxy-acetylene supplies. 
Welding torches, latest improved—Something New. 

Write us for full information and prices. 


George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 
BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 
376-378 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


A GUARANTEE 


Not only do the Jenkins “Diamond” 
and signature identify genuine Jen- 
kins Valves, but they symbolize a 
valve service and form Jenkins Bros. 
guarantee—an assurance of depend- 
ability and satisfaction, be the work- 
ing conditions severe or average. 
Valves of brass, iron, and steel for 
all requirements. 
At snpply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 


gens Be Brilbenort 


rt 
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Incorporated 1898 





Established 1854 


| THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 
| 





ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


Works POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS Stock Room in 
Elizabethport, N. J. New York City 


Economy is where quality determines the price, not where price controls the quality 
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. GEARS SHAFTING 

. MACHINE MOULDED a 

Pg 3” TO 16 FT. DIA. 

. HANGERS 








FRICTION CLUTCHES FOR 






PLANED BEVEL 
UP TO 48” DIA. @ 







COUPLINGS 
PULLEYS 






ae SERS 2 < me piniecsnr nt 


GEARS 





CUT SPUR 
UP TO 96” DIA. 










SPROCKETS 





AS USED ON THEIR 


SILK WASHING AND 
DRYING MACHINE 


A No. 5 JOHNSON FRICTION 
CLUTCH as shown in small illustration 
with pulley on hub, is the main friction 
control of the machine illustrated. Why? 
Sevause it is a small compact clutch. 
Very powerful for its size. Dependable 
at all times. 












See 
that Your 
Next 





The 
Clutch 


























You Will Clutch 
Eventually ie a 
Use 





Johnson 









COURTESY NATIONAL SILK DYEING CO., ‘PATTERSON, N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “G.” 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. “ancuester conn 
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Absolute | 
PURITY 


and 
Full Measure 


CU buying STANDARD Oxygen, you are " ’ 

assured of a quality product that is absv- a. S. Schofield Ss Sons Co. 
lutely pure—full value for your money. 

The location of our service stations in the South 


enable us to supply your needs without the | Macon, Georgia 
TDAaD te the first company in the South MANUFACTURERS OF 
saineed Sy thi tack Cant ont te Biaco.g pe al High Pressure Return Tubular 
ea eigen el Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
full particulars. sep osugen te 9059 Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 


pure—the best that can be obtained. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO., INC. Stand Pipes. 
ATLANTA, CHATTANOOGA, GRETNA, 


Ss T A he D A R D Heavy Castings and Wrought 


WELDING APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES Iron Works. 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
The Result of a Quarter cage cone le 


Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 


a tne — — economical operation, Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
and low cost for upkeep. 
Seni Hangers, Belting Public Works. 


Made in several types. White us today and 


let us send you full data and reasons why the Packing, Lacing o_o Low Prices 
W & W BOILER will best meet your require- 


ments. Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
, . Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 
Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 
WALSH & WEIDNER | , 

: | LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
wy UBULAR . BOILERS. Works,and Supply Store 

——— ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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Allis-Chalmers Motors are widely known in the Textile Industry 
for their operating characteristics and _ service rendered 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


| TR TES RS - 
ALLIS-CHALMERS : HH ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS a > be PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery HI > j “a anc d Saw Mill Mac ie 


ey HLL" Chl KM AR rere 


Gas and Oil Engines 


x std ngines-Centnfuga 1 Pumge 
Steam and Electric Hoists 


Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


Crushing and Cement “ Mochi 
| Machinery Agricultural Machinery 
| Ng MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A Ne 


Hydraulic Turbines 


“To my knowledge the Bull-Dog 


Die-Stock is surpassed by none on 

the market, either in its clean cut- a 
ting of threads or simple and r 

dependable operating features.” m ene a 


An Ansonia, Conn., user. simplified 


Pipe tiveading Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Wire, 
Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 


Cs Edison Mazda Lamps and 
LX other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 


BULLDOG DIE~STOCKS Savannah warehouses 
The dies —there’s no time-wasting ‘“un- ready for immediate ship- 


winding” at the end of each cut 
—no laborious backing-off to ment. 


open up injure the newly-cut thread. 


Simply throwing one lever to 


the left opens the dies and the tool lifts 7 . 
off the pipe. Then throw that lever back Quick Service 


and the dies are reset to exact size. 
Write for catalog and name of near-by 


supply-house. * 
we ee urc.co, | carter Electric Co. 


Hand and Power Pipe-Threading Equipment (WHOLESALE) 
2061 East 61st Place Cleveland, Ohio 


“We have just threaded 3 milés of 4, and % inch conduit pipe with one set of 21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 


dies and they are still in good shape.” From a user in Bristol, Tenn. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. 

















The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 


twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 

30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler H.A a By 

Right Twist. 30's to 50’s Single and Ply ‘ah gs 3 : 8 

Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 
Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 


Twist. 
{ Boston 


Philadelphia 


a Ss | 
i ng 20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES 
LORY | Chicago 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 


rail’ : 
Boy. 4 


ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
COTTON YARNS 
Neots NC g 


SS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


We ar Bros. | IE. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
‘ — # Spool Tapes, Bindings and 


Phone Connections 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, — - ; ; = 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. *aheaSpecialy of Binding Nand Narrew fabris~— wear and other Trades. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & 60, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


y, 
#3 
| H at We SA elt OP OS ee Me ee Re 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chileans Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


J.H. LANE & CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 









| Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mill Products: 









BOSTON 





CHICAGO 





View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers and 


Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct 


‘““From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 


W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
i M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
A. ®. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO—Margquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Court Bldg 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bidg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—<Amercan National Bank Building. 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

WILKES BARRE, PA. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Specialties in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts, 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING 


is an economy and cuts the cost of selling, 
making lower prices or better goods possible 
without sacrifice of the sellers’ profits. 
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IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 


and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 


Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Capital 
and Surplus 
$4,500,000 


Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
are at your service. 


to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 








Savannah Macon Augusta 
*““No account too large, none too small”’ 
1865 Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 1922 


The Atlanta National Bank 


[OFFICERS ‘| 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
President 
VICE PRESIDENTS 
James 8. Floyd 
Geo. BR. Donovan 
Thos. J. Peeples 
ae CASHIERS 

Fy DeSaussure 
z. Cunningham 
jan 'F. Alexander 

Leo Stillman 


J. S. KENNEDY. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Ww. iL. Peel 
R. F. Maddox 
Albert E. Thornton 
E. H. Inman 
J. J. Spalding 
Alfred Austell 


Jas, L. Dickey 
J. S. Ployd 
Geo. R. Donovan 
J. T. Holleman 
Llovd B. Parks 
J. Epps Brown 
Dr. W. 8. Elkin 
Wm. J. Davis 
= e Durand 

- Tupper. 











Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Statement of Condition 


(Condensed) May 5th, 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts ~ 
United States Bonds and Tre. asury ‘Certificates _ 
Other Bonds and Stocks __-__-__-_--__- d 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank _____~_- 


Banking House wave nnn nnne nanan nnn ne naan = 
Real Estate 
Cash on Hand, Due from B: inks and U. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .....- da etd cc 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits _____ 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
OO) sR an SL 5 a Ee eee peee 
Cp i ain) Sey aR ke ot 8, SE ac eae nae e 


$16,575,604.10 
1,841,102.35 
251,026.04 
75,000.00 
800,000.00 
118,020.00 
4,897,226.46 


$24,557,978.95 


_-$ 1,000,000.00 


1,965,792.76 
282,500.00 
952,400.00 
20,357,286.19 


$24,557,978. 95 


The Atlanta National Bank 


| ‘Active Designated Depository United States Government, 
State of Georgia, County of Fulton and City of Atlanta. 














Greatly Reduced 
Summer T ourist Fares 


“For Your Vacation’”’ 


To destinations in Arizona, Arkansas, Can- 
ada, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming. Choice of going via one route 
and returning another. 

Also to New Yerk, Boston and other points 
east. Choice of going via steamer from 
Charleston or Savannah and returning via 
rail. 

Also to Mountain and Seashore Resorts Jo- 
cated in the Southeast. 

For further information regarding sched- 
ules and rates, apply to the undersigned: 


J. P. BILLUPS 


General Passenger Agent, 


— 
| 


| 
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Reduced Summer Fares 
TO 


COLORADO OREGON 


CALIFORNIA CANADA 
NEW YORK FLORIDA 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Convenient Schedules 


Attractive Service 
VIA 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


ALSO 


Extremely Low Week End Fares 
TO 


Mountain and Seashore Resorts 
Inquire 


SLT ON RCA NNR et I a ct ns nha 





Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Georgia Railroad 


Atlanta, Ga. 


V. L. ESTES, D. P. A. 
Broad & Walton Streets 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Textile 


VERY 


manner all ealeulations 
necessary to be made on 
any eotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitute one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a faney cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information, 


Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 





ent I i 


> 1 ab HO Ra 


oe wee 


AINE Ae? 
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| A Matter ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 
HOTEL CECIL 
: | _ COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDEN 























The MARTINIQUE 


IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 


REDUCED RATES 
OMEONE must take the initiative in mak- 
S ing it possible for people to travel and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So, hand in hand with Hotel McAlpin which 
recently announced its reductions, the Mar- 
tinique—just across the street and under the 
same management—becomes a leader in lower- 
ing hotel tariff. 
This is setting an advance stylé, as it were, for 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done, as much as the management of | 


the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 








patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 
2 ties See RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
At the Martinique the new prices OWE PERSON rwe peaeeus 


are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 22 ROOMS AND BATH $1.50 


— A jessy: 


$2.50 for room without bath. 104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.00 $3.00 
Wy 104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.50 4.00 
I 53 ROOMS AND BATH 3.00 5.00 
l The 14 ROOMS AND BATH 4.00 6.00 
I 8 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 5.00 
i 7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 7.00 
i} M A R ] | N | Q U E H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Proprietors 
i J. F. deJARNETTE, Manager 
iH 7 OPERATING a 
i Broadway, at 32nd St., New York GEORGIAN HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 

ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


tl Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 






WHEN YOU GO TO SAINT LOUIS, 
STOP AT 


Hotel Glaridge : oes es 


Locust Street at 18th .. DAILY RATES... 















Three Blocks from Union Station 100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 Double 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 oa 






Finest Transient and Residential] Hotel in St. Louis. In 
the heart of the Wholesale and Retail Shopping District. 
350 Large, Light, Airy Rooms; Private Tub Bath in each 
Room. Circulating Ice Water and Every Modern Appoint- 
ment of Comfort and Convenience. 

European Plan—Rates 

75 Rooms at $2.5" a day 

100 Rooms at $3.00 a day 

100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 

75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 
Excellent Cuisine, Moderate Priced Restaurant, Popular 
Cafeteria. Write or Wire for Reservations. 


R. L. MEYER, Manager | 


Formerly Hotel Statler | 


100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 “ 

50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 - 

50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 

Rooms $5.00 per Day 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00-$1.50 


HOTEL TULLER 


Under New Management 
CAFETERIA O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. GRILLE 
Business Men’s Lunch 50c-75c 
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WANTED Something to Sell. 


DISPLAYED. | American Machinery and Textile Appliance manu- 
‘For Sale’ and all other advertise- | facturer of “high standing, with long established 
wise displayed, $2.00 oc ach ne || Branches in England and on the Continent, wants addi- 


wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per 


insertion. tional lines for foreign distribution through those 
Rates for larger spaces branches. 


furnished on application. 


ee Address Box 48, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


*‘Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 


50 cents. Payable in advance & 
| | FOR SALE 


berger Open’’ and other undis- A COMPLETE PLANT OF 24 CROMPTON & KNOWLES 96 inch Jacquard 
aiawel advertisements, 4 cents per Looms, now running on fine colored Mitcheline Bed Spreads, including beam- 
word per insertion. Minimum charge || ing, winding, sewing and fringing machines. Owner retiring 


¥1.00. Payable in ofvance. | | ADDRESS BOX 49, CARE OF “COTTON,” ATLANTA, GA. 











} 

















(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address.) 











) Selling Agency 
) nocttmsioneineineednntagiadianin Wanted 








WANTED 


|New and Second Hand) —_W"*« “=tlling agency for yarn en 
hread, cloth, braiding— 
a : | st el ey ar Bleacher 
GINES i] force. Can advance if needful. 
| Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve|| HAMILTON with some knowledge of 


BOILERS | | 115 Franklin St., New York City 


dyeing. The bleaching con- 





Pumps, Mekutinds Ceibtiinn: Bus and? Peas ee sists principally of towels 


Gasoline Engines. || (some with colored bor- 





SSS || ders), crashes, etc. The 





MACHINE TOOLS 


| —— { 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill | | LAUNDRY ‘MACHINERY. | | rE SON yarns, twines, 


Presses, etc. burlaps, etc. This is not a 


|| Complete equipment made by the ! | large plant but the position 
WOOD WORKING | American Laundry Machinery 


will be an attractive one 








Co. New—never been uncrated. 


Will Sell Cheap. 
preimage SUMMERVILLE COTTON MILLS Address 


Dynamos and Motors 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. f tl ‘cht 
or the right man. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA. 





AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 











_ | “Box A,” 
FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., i i care COTTON, 


127-31 N. Third St. | || PATENT—Cotton Pick Sack, Two in One. || 
|| The Cost of Manufacturing not over two || Atlanta, Ga 


. . re | cents more than the common plain sack; 
Philadelphia, c Pennsylvania | || offer cash or Royalty. 


Write N. S. COLE. Newbern, Tenn. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 





The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 
30 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


A few of the many offerings: 


PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 


2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R#.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 hp., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 


1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 lb. pressure. 


200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 4%2x3%x4, 54%4x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
7%4x4%x10, 6x2%x6. 

100—New and used belted 214”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 
Pumps. 


BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 
10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 
6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 


Motors. 
28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 
64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 
ae Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 
ors. 


5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


BLOW ERS—continued. 


h—No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
2—Connersville Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
Write for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
tions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inches, are in- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter. pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange coup- 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, ete. 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 

TANKS. 

1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 
2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 

Hydro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 

Mixing Pickers, Rinsers. etc. 

Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 





Write for Catalogues. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 


ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 
See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst 
AIR WASHERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Buckev Blower ¢ 
Carrier Fng 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 


See Compressors.) 


Supply 


Corp 


(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYS 

ALBONE. se 
Roessler & 
ical Co 

ALKALIES. 


(See Dvestuffs 


Hasslacher Chem 


and Chemicals.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals ) 
ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 

ERATOR. " 

Macomb Machine Co. 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 

American Appraisal Co 
APRONS—RUB. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 

NEERS. 

Robert & Co 

Spiker & Lose 

Sirrine, J. E 

Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, Ine. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal Handling Machin- 
ery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 
American Audit Co 
Ernst & Ernst 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Controllers. ) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. ” 


(See Loom 


AUTOMATIC 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey 
Lord Bros 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Sa Lowell Shops. 
t's Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Mch. Works 
AUTOMATIC GUIDER 
TRIC). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See .Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES 
Packard Motor Car Co 
White Co 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sarzent’s Sons Cory 
BAROMETERs. 


Taylor Instrument 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
U. S. Ball Rearing Co 
BALL BEARING HOUSINGS 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co 
BALE BAND BUCKLES 
(See Box Strapping & 
les.) 
BALE OPENERS. 


(See Openers.) 


Attachments.) 
FEEDS FOR 


Ltd 


Inc 


Sarger 


(ELEC- 


Co 


Buck 


BALING MACHINES. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Famous Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
(See Presses.) 

BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Weimar Bros. 

BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Foster Machine Co. 

BANDS. 


(See Tapes.) 


BANKS. 
Atlanta National Bank 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Shawmut Bank 
BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 
BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill 
BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Products Ce. 
BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 
BEAMS. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co 
BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John 
Cocker Mchry. & 
BEAM HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmissior 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Dodge Sales & Eng. C 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 
BELT DRESSING. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crue‘ble Co 
Walraven Co 
Williams & Sons 
BELT FASTENERS. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
BELT LACING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Columbia Novelty Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons. I. B 
BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Brown Co A & F 
Link-Belt Company 
Weod’s Sons Co.. T. B 
BENCH DRAWERS. 
Tamton’s Sons Co., David 
BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Tunton’s Sons Co David 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 

(See Playground Equipment.) 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, 
Fin'shers.) 

BLEACHING KIERS. 
Rutterworth & Sons Co, HW. W 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Fauser-Stander Tank Co 
Philadelphia Dry'ng Mchry 


Foundry Co 


Co. 


I. B. 


Jos 


I. B 


Bleachers and 


Co. 


COTTON 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Carl'sle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec 
BOARDS—FIBRE. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T 


BOARD PANELS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 
Cornell Wood Products 


BOBBINS. 
Draner Corporation 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Vermont Snool 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 


Co 


Co 


& Mfg 


Co. 


& Bobbin Co 


“BOILERS. 


Cole Mfg. Co. R. D 
Internationa! Engineering Wks 
Ine. 
Lombard 
ply Co. 
Nashvil'e Industrial Corn 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8 

Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


BOILER FEED WATER PuURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co 
Nofwond Ene'neering Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AW> 
SUPPLIES. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
International 
Tonkins Bros. 
Nashy le Industrial Corn 
Oster Mfg. Co 
United Machine & Mfg. Co 
BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Strars and Buck 
BOXES—MILL. 
Hightower Box & Tank 
Lewis Co., G. B 
Lyon Metallic Mfg 
Standard Fibre Co 
Walke Box Co. 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
‘See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 
BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 
Link-Belt Company 
BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


Tron Works & Sup- 


Jos 
Engineering (Cr 


Co 


Ce. 


Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Birmingham Slag Co 
Cornell Wood Products Co 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Drouve Cc G 
Dufur & Co 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Sanymetal Products 
Southern Cypress Mfg 
Southern Wood Preserving 


BUILDINGS—PORTABLE 
STEEL. 
Blaw-Knox Co 
BUILDINGS—MILL. 
Blaw-Knox Co 


BURR PICKERS. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


BUSHINGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sa'es & Eng 
Southern Spindle & 
Walraven Co 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. 

Rutterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 
Text'le Finishing Mchry. Co 
CALENDER ROLLS. 

(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric 


CANS—ROVING. 
Standard Fibre Co 


CAN INDICATORS 
O'Malley & Carroll. 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE 
(See Trucks.) 

CARBONIZING MACHINES. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co 
Grinnell Co. 
Klauder-Weldon 

chine Co 

Macomb Machine Co 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine 

Sargent’s Sons & Co.. C. G 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Works 
CARDING MACHINERY AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Brooks & Dorey, Ltd 

Howard & Bullough 

Lord Bros 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitin Machine Works 
CARD CLOTHING. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 

Howard & Bullough 

Lord Bros 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitin Machine Works 

CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxey, 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 

CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Schofield, Wm. Co 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Textile F'nishine Mchry. Co 
CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons ) 

CARRIER SYSTEM. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co 

CASES—WOODEN. 

(See Boxes.) 
CASTINGS. 

Rriges, Shaffmer Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Cresson-Morris Co 

Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Beller Co 

CAUSTIC SODA. 

(See Bleaching Materials ) 


David. 
Co 

Asso 
Co 


Co 


Flyer Co 


Co 


(ROVING). 


Dyeing Ma- 


Ltd 
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(WOOD PANEL). 
Wood Products Cc 


CEILINGS 


Cornell 


CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Cé 
E. L 
Wadsworth, 
Inc. 


CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC). 

Georgia Railway & Power Co 
CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris 
Fletcher Works. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 
U. S. & Cuban Allied Works 
Eng’g Corp. 
CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC.) 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Southern Theatre Equip 


CHECK STRAPS. 
zond Co., Chas 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
CLEANING MACHINE—BLOW- 
ER. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
CLEARER CLOTH. 
Ph ladelphia Felt Co 
CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 
CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foxboro Co,, Inc. 
CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 
CLOTH—ROILER, CLEARER, 
SLASHER. 
Philadelnhia Felt 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsehing. J. A 
Wildman Mfg. 
CLOTH GUIDER 
Blake Electric 
CLOTH REELS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Firsch'ng, J. A. 
Grinnell Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Ttxtile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Textile Service & Equip. Cc 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfr. Co 
CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch Wks. 
CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 
CLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. 
Link-Belt Company 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood’s Sons Co 
CLUTCH LININGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F 
COAL. 
Truitt Coal & Iron Co 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Comnanvy 
COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 
COCKS. 
(See Valves.) 
COLOR PAILS 
(See Buekete 
COMB APRONS. 
{See Aprons.) 
COMRFRS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Whiton Machine Wks. 


Howland & Co., 


(ELEC- 


Co. 


Co 


Co. 


‘Co. 
(ELECTRIC). 
Mfg. Co. 


Co 


=. 2 


M'l!.) 
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SOFTENER 





WRITE US 


for catalog on 


Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets Sizes 


Taper Baskets 9”-10”-11”-12”-14”-18" 
Oval Cans diameters 
Elliptical Cans and 


up to 45” high 


NO 


seams, joints, 
or 
Rivets. 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 


Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


° 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 


LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH-ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. 





COTTON 


No-Waste 


othe SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 












FILTER 





287 









Styles 


Polished 
Steel 
or 
Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
Rings Hard Fibre 
BEADED MILL BARRELS 
securely 
in Plain Fibre 
Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 


Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


Combination 
Doffing Cars 




















TANKS 


SERVE COTTON MILLS AND 
MILL COMMUNITIES WELL 


We furnish full information, or 
plans, specifications and esti- 
mates. without obligating you. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 
3130 Hudson Terminal 


Perhaps we can 
give you the information 


The superintendent of a mill wanted a lot of special corru- 
gated paper boxes. We told him where he could get them. 

Another superintendent wanted information as to where he 
might obtain some 2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave him 
the names of several possible sources of supply. 

So it goes. This service is free to readers of COTTON. We 
are always glad to be of assigztance in filling your wants. Our 
files contain the names of manufacturers and dealers in every 
article or supply you can possibly want. 

Let us help you find the things you need. Look first through 
the advertising pages of COTTON, then if what you want is 
not advertised write us. 

We promise to give you immediate service. We know that 
we can be of assistance to you. 


Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 





HORTON 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS | 


1042 Forsyth Bidg. 












































































COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. = 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
U. Ss. & Cuban Allied Works 
Eng’g Corp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co 
CONCRETE FORMS (STEEL). 
Blaw-Knox 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
@ plies.) 
CONNECTORS—FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc 
CONTRACTORS——ELECTRIC- 


Commission 


Mfg. Co 


AL. 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co . 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co 
COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 
COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
cit 


Mchry. Co 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 


CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery. 
Co., The 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Boger & Crawford 
Carver-Beever Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 

Weimar Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 

Beer, H. & B. 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 
Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W 

Cocker Mach. & Foundry Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 

Firsching Co., J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Foxboro Co., Inc 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp 

Greist Mfe. Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Howard & Bullough 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee] Crop. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Phiadelpha Felt Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machirery 


Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wh'tin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Foxboro Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


-COVERING—ROLLER. 
Chas. 


Bond Co., 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 

CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CULVERTS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CYPRESS LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Lupton’s Sons Co 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Rarrett Co., The. 
Sanitas Co. 
DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
DOFFING CARS. 

(See Cars.) 

DOORS—STEEL. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Lord Bros. 

DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 

(See Electric Machinery.) 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 

DROP WIRES. 

Draper Corp. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

DRYING APPARATUS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz ,Inc. 

DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

DRYING MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 

Co, 
Grinnell Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Ce., Phe. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


David 


Stencils, Etc.) 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 

American Yarn & Processing 
Co. 


Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Brandwood, John. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Electro Bleachng Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
—— Dyeing Mch 


Macomb Machine Co, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U. 8. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 


DYEING MACHINES 

AGE AND SPOOL. 
Brandwood, John. 

Franklin Process Co 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chem‘ cal Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

~~ Aniline & Chemical 


Machinery 


(PACK- 


Newport Chemical Works, Ino. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. FE. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric. ) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
F'exible Steel Lacing Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


wee LIGHTING ENGI- 
ERS. 


(Boo Illuminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bayley Mfg. \ 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 
Federal. Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 

Walraven Co., The. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 

(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 
ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES FOR 
FIRST AID ROOMS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
ENGINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co, 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


EXHAUST HEADS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U. & & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 

FACTORY DESKS. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing.) 
Systems. ) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasterers.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purifi- 
cation.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


FILLING Ey ie 
Bowser & Co., 8. 


FILMS—MOTION + 
Bromberg Attractions, Arthur 


Cc. 
Federated Films of Atlanta. 
Savini Films, Inc., R. M. 
Southern States Film Oo. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
FILTERS (OIL). 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
—" Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
yy Smelting & Aluminum 


1922 


JUNE, 


Ford Co., J. B 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 
National Aniline & Chemica 


Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Roess'er & Hasslacher Co 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 
United Chemical Products 


rp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Grinnell Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
FIRST AID ROOM EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
General Electric Co. 
FLOORING LUMBER. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving (« 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE. 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS. 


India Alkali Works 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Cc 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Cc 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cele Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Works 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FUEL. 
(See Coal.) 


FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Federal Electric Co. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas. ) 


GASKETS. 
Walraven Co. 


GASOLINE PUMPS AND 


STORAGE TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC. 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GEARS—SILENT. 
Brown: Co., A. & F. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


GEAR CUTTING AND CUF- 
TE 


Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
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—WOOL-AND-COTTON— _— 
OUTRIGGER SERVICE AND HATCHWAYS oO ES 
HOISTS 25 TO 50 BALES PER HOUR > 


IN USE AT. 
MILLS, DOCKS, WAREHOUSES, HAY DEPOTS, ETC 


VOLNEY W.MASON &CO.,Inc. FRICTION PULLEYS 
375, AAR ne patna poe Sn, he AND CLUTCHES 


241 Franklin St. 
ONE ROPE CONTROLS, HOISTS, LOWERS AND HOLDS THE LOAD 

























For Printing of 


BOOKLETS 
PUBLICATIONS and 
HOUSE ORGANS 


W rite 


Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 
107-109 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Perfection Plus! 


' Guaranteed Disinfectants 


In keeping with its progressive policy The 
Sanitas Co. has been the first manufacturer of 
disinfectants to adopt the revised Hygienic Lab- 
oratory Method of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice as a basis for testing, branding and guar- 
anteeing the coefficients of their entire line of 
first-quality coal tar disinfectants (Coefficients 
2 to 16). 

When you purchase the Sanitas Brand dis- 
infectants you get a product with 30 to 40% 
greater germicidal efficiency than a disinfectant 
of the same coefficient number tested by the 
Rideal-Walker method, yet the cost of Sanitas 
| products is usually no more than that of infe- 









































Never lets go. Only a ham- 
mer to make a fect —. 
Sold by all leading job 

WRITE NOW for eines 
hand book “Short Cuts to 

ion,” 


EST for high or low rior products. 
speed; light or heavy e ‘ s ons 
duty belts. Specify Sanitas products on your requisi- 


tion for disinfectants and insist upon getting 
them. The Sanitas Oval is your guarantee of 
quality and satisfaction. 




































Power 
FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 
4619 Lexington Street 33 KEAP STRE ROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





135 Fi 
London, E. 


Pavement 
England 











WIRE RAILINGS 


ES WINDOW GUARDS 
it Ly WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 














WELL DRILLING 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
for 25 years for textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. 













A — ee oo ee CO ee 2 ee 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 



































































































GEAR PULLERS. = 
General Electric Oo. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GLASS ‘SKYLIGHTS. 
Drotive ‘Co., \G. 


GOVERNODRS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co. 


‘GRAPHIC CHARTS. 


Ernst & Ernst. 
‘GRAPHITE. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
GRATES—BOILER. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 

International Eng. Works. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 


(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 

(See Lubricants.) 
GREASE CUPS. 

{See Lubricators.) 
GRINDERS—CARD, CYLINDER, 
' ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 


NET. : 
(See Card Grinding Machinery) 


GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Knapp Fence Co, 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 
GUIDER—CLOTH-ELECTRIC. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


“GUMS. ; : 
(See Finishing ané Sizing Ma- 


terials.) 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 


\ HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


‘WARNESS—LOOM. " 
American Supply Co 
‘Atianta Harness & Reed Mfe 


seeped & Knowles Loom 

Works. ; 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 7 

ADS—BOBBIN AND spo . 
gg ren Spool & Mfg. Co. 
HEATERS. 


Bayley Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. zs 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HOISTS. 
hisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


urtis Pneumatic Mehry. 
4Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Walraven Co. 
“HOPPER FEEDERS. 


Automatic Feeders.) 


HOSE—FIRE 
Collins, J. D. 
Walraven Co 

‘HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 

ERY. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Franklin Process Co. 

HOSIERY FORMS. 
(See Drying Forms.) 

HOSIERY YARNS. 

Yarn Manufacturers.) 

HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 

HOTELS. 

Hotel Cecil 

Hotel Claridge 

Hotel Martinique. ° 
Hotel Sinton 

Hotel Tuller. 

HOUSES—STEEL. 

Blaw-Knox Co. ~ 

HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer 


& Knowles Loom 


Loom 


Co. 


(See 


Co 


(See 


Ce 


i BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. ~ 


HUMIDITY INDICATING SN. 
STRUMENTS. 

Poxboro Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Inst. Co. 
HYDROMETERS. ‘ 

Taylor Instrument Co. * 
HYDGRODEIKS. A 


Taylor Instrument Co. +s 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. * 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ICE MACHINES. \ 
Miles Refrigerating Co. : 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS- 
Curtis, Paul W. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
INDICATORS FOR ROVING 

CANS. 

O’Mailey & Carroll. 
INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Nashville Industrial 


INJECTORS, 
Lunkenheimer Co 
INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 


ING. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Chi-ago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Dufur & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 


JACQUARDS. 
Crompton 
Works. 


JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


KNIT GOODS. r 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
AND THERMOMETERS. 
Fstes Surgical Supply Co. 
Tavlor Instrument Co. 


LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W 
Cutter Works 
General Electric 
Ivanhoe-Regent 
FE. Co 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
ING. 

(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co 
Curtis, Paul W 
Cutter Works, George. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
E. Co. 
West'nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
: (See Village Architects.) 
LAPPERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, 
Lord Bros. 
| Saco-Lowell 


Corp. 


& Knowles Loom 


George 
Co. 


Works of G 


of G 


Ltd 





Shops. 
Mch 
Works. 


Smith & Furbush Co 


Whitin Machine 






™  CcoTTeyr * 


LAORORY MACHINERY. 


Fletcher Werks. 

Hunt Machine Co., 
Schaum & Uh inger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


CAVATORIES. 
Crane Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) wi 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. ~ 
American Suvply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Williams & Sons, f. B 


LIGHTS—FLOUD. 2 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


Rodney. 


’ 


r 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mf¢, Co. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See MNluminating 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen:)’ y 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.)’ 


LINTERS. ¥ 
(See Waste Dealers:) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AWD 
TRUCK. : 
Link-Belt Company. 


LOCKERS—METAL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Tupton Sons Co.. Drvid: 
Lyon Metallic Mfg: @o: VY 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemfcals.) 


LOOMS. 
Crompton & 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Schaum & Uhtinger 
Stafford Co. 
Textile Service & Equip. Ca 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS-—AUTO- 
MATIC. 
Draper Corporation. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


LUBRICANTS. 
D-A Lubricant Co 
D'xon Crucible Co.. Tos. 
Lamson Oil Co., Ine. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant €e. 


Engineers.) 


Knowles Toom 
' 


LUBRICATORS. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

Lidseen. 

N. ¥ & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 

(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 

Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Southern Cypress Mfg. Asse. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

LUNCH ROOM FQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Cressen-Morris Co 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch 
MARKET SERVICE. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS. 


INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 


3radley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MFRCERIZEN YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Works 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 


Boger & Crawford 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
MERCERIZED YARN. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Yarn & Pro. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Merceriz'ng Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co. 

METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

METALS—PERFORATED. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Co. 





Americarf Laundry Mchry. Ce 








| WETERS—FLOW, air’. GAS: 
| ELECTRIC, STEAM, a . 
| Allfs-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


PAINT. 
America Cemetit Paint oy 
Barrett Cx, The. 







Carter Electric Co. Dixon Crutfble C 

\e ev Co., Jos 
Foxboro Co., Inc. Du_ Pon Nt 
General Electric Co E. I. — a = 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ca? 
METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 
MILE BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(Ses Boxes—Mill.) 
MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Arvhitects and Engineers.) 
MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


Johnson & Cor,. Olfver. 
* Wadsworth, Howland & ¢ 
: Inc. 


1 PAINTING CONTRACTORS: 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS: 

(See Switchboards.) 
PAPER. 

Btadley Mfg. Co., A" J 
PERBORATE OF SODA’ (SdLO 


(See Supplies—Mill.) ——" 
MILL WHITE PAINT. oem ar, & Hasslacher” Chem 
(See Paint.) ao. 
MOPS. PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Atanta Brush Co 


Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. Knapp Fence Co. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


ae hee Lyoti' Metallic Mfg. Co 

sma 4 a Sanynretal Products Co. 
oRsS— 

ELECTRIC. PERFORATED METAL. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (See Streens and Sieves.) 


Carter Electric Co. PEROXIDES. 
Curtis, Paul W. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemt 
General Electric Co. cal C& 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Schofiel? ‘Co., Wm 
Smith &-Furbush Machine-Oo 


SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equiprment or ee 
Fims). Garland Mfg. Co. 
NAPPERS. 
Roy & Son Co., B. & PICKER STICKS. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Walraven~ Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 


Byrd Printing Co 

Dowman-Wilkins Ptg. €o. PICKING MACHINERY. 
Carter F'ectric Co. Rrooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Knapp Fence Co Howard & Bullough Am.. Ma. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Davd. chine Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. Lord ‘Bros. 

Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co: Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sanymetal Products Co. Schofield’ Co., Wm 


Smith & Furbush Mach » 


OFFICE PARTIT'ONS. Whitin Mach'ne Works 


Kna Fenee Co i 

Saentents Sons (o David “PINIONS. 

Lyon Metallic Ffg. Co. General Electric Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS 

C 

OIL—LUBRICATING. ‘eet denue Pipe Co. 

D-A Lubricant Co. Grinmett- Co : 
Johnson & Co.. Ino.. Olfver Parks-Cramer Co. 

Lamson Oil Co., Ine. Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B 


Masury-Young Co. Walraven Co. 


Moore Oil Refining Co. 
Seaman. aownaa cn., ,|, PIPE: DRAINAGE: 
~eriags ee eee Dixie Culvert & Metal: Co 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND 
Dtron Crucible Co., Jos. 
; PIPE THREADING AND CUT 
v7 TING MACHINES: 
’ Oster. Ffg. Co. 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engine Oil.) 


OIL FILTERS. 
Burt Mfg. Co 


Waleaven On. "Phe 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing -Wa- “so. 
terials.) x . 
PIPE BENDING: 
OIL CANS. Grinnell! Co. 
Lidseen. PIPING (POWER & PROCESS) 
OIL CUPS. Pepe tows 
(See Lubricators.) * PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
f EQUIPMENT. 
OIL PAPER. t Grane Co. 
Bradley Mfg. (o., A. J , Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 
OIL STORAGE TANKS AND. |, Taylor, Halsey W. 
PUMPs. _ PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 4 Toots. 
erme OEVICES ' Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Ca 
(See Lubricators.) “aioe 
OPENERS FOR COTTON, | POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
WOOL, WASTE, ETC. | Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Brooks & Dorvy, Ltd POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Lord Bros. ne Georgia Ry. & Power Co 
Saco-Lowell Sons 
Schofield Zo., Wen POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. €o Aldrich Machine Works 
Whitin Machine Works. eee agg Mfg. Co ~ 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. heme €e., A. & P. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. Carlyte-Johnson Mch. Co 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchrv. €o. Columbia Novelty Mfe. Co 
OXIDIZING MACHINERY. Cresson-Morris €o. ; 
Cocker Mch. & Tdry. Co, Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos, 
Phila. Drymg Machinery Oo. Fabreeka Belting Co. 
OXYGEN. Fafnir Bearing Co 
Bird-Petts Co., Inc. Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Commercial Acetylene Supply General Etectric Co. 
Co. Grinnell Co. . 
Oxweld Acetylens Co Hyatt Roller Beaing Co 
Standard Gas Products Co sels a 
Morse ‘ 
PACKING BOXES AND CASES Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
—WOODEN. U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. Walraven Co., The 
gta Box & Tank Co, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
ewis Co., G. B. Williams & Sons, I. B 
Walke Box Co., Inc, Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 
gp ny PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
. < AL W ° 
Walraven Co (See Paints.) ns 
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LOOM HARNESS 
EMMONS ‘°rnb ‘keeps 
| We Can Meet Your Every Requirement for 
| 


COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HARNESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, REEDS, 
SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS, WARPER AND LIECE REEDS, 
BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS, MENDING EYES, JACQUARD HED- 
DLES, ETC. 


All of our own manufacture. 


Quality is the basis of all 


| Emmons products. 
Let us fill your needs. 





ae meee —<e ~ si =a. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
eh eS pte oe te titi LAWRENCE, MASS. 
‘eth y Pe ras a ; 





SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom 
Se 


Harness and Reeds in America 


wy ge “_ a 


Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan. 








Eliminate Oil-Stained Goods 
“REMOVOIL” 


will reduce vour “seconds” from oil stains to the min- 
imum. 


A few ene ¢ on the oil spot—a little rubbing and it dis 
appears. If the goods are going direct to the bleachery, 
no rubbing is necessary as the oil stain is removed in 
the bleach. 

Will not injure the finest fabrics. 


Do not continue to waste goods because of oil stains. 
Try “Removoil.” 


We will be glad to send our catalog. 


Also ask us about “LUBRIK”—a perfect lubricant for 
every textile machine. 


“‘Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.’’ 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 





PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons ( David 

PRESSES. 
American Laundry 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Economy Baler Co 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure. ) 


Mchry. Co 
H. W 


PRINTING. 

Byrd Printing Co. 

Dowman Wilkins peas Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PULLEYS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney 
Walfaven Co., The. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 

PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


PUMPS. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 

Toomey, Frank. 

U. 8. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 

Walraven Co. : 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


The : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 


Foxboro Co. : 
Taylor Instrument Co 


QuILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILWAYS. 

A. & W. Ry. 

Southern Railway System. 

RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 
TEMS. 

Brandwood, John. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 


Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Walraven Co. 


REELS. - 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 
Crompton & Knowes 

Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMP. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL 


Loom 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymeta] Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Lord Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. §. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 


ROLLS—STEEL. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lord Bros. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchr.y Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 


ROOFING. 

Barrett Co., The. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Co. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Du Font de Nemours 
E. Ll 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


ROPE SHEAVES. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING CAN INDICATORS. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


RUBBER GOODS. 
Estes Surgical supply Co 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, 


SALAMANDERS. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Crane ‘ 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


H. W 


& Co., 


Etc.) 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth. ) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
Ameriican Scrubbing Mch. Co 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 

India Alkali Works 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


Nashville Industrial Corp 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walreven Co. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co. The 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough Shade Corp. 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A & F. 
Cresson-Mctris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Grinnell Co, 

Link-Belt Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
Walraven Co., The 
Wood’s Sons Co.. T. B. 


SHEARS. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S 
SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hyatt Roller Pearine Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Cc 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. A«so 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stenc'] Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Collins, J. D- 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hizhtower Box & Tank Co 
lewis Co.. G. RB. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
Walraven Co., The. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETs. 


Crane Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 


SHUTTLES. 

Crompton 
Works. 

Draner Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. . 
Southern Bending Co 
Walraven Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SICK ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Phila. Drving Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 


SIREN. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


& Knowles Loom 


SIZE KETTLES. 
Butterworth & Sons*Co., H. W 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Wks. & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


Machinery 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials. ) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


| SKYLIGHTS. 


Drouve Co., G. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SKYLIGHT GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The 


Machinery 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher. ) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 


Lunton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SLUBBERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SOAP—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ctba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
India Alkali Wks. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons. Inc., L. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILF 
AND BOILING. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Ciba Co., Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours 
I 


SODA ASH 


Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chemical Co 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 

Sonnelorn Sons, Inc., L 

United Chemical Prod 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS-- 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Corp 
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SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin eo 

SPEEDOMETERS. 

(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing ( 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
—_ Machine Co., H. & 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Brooke & Doxey, Ltd. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
- Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


a TAPE SPECIAL- 

American Textile Banding Co., 
ine. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


i TENSIONING DE- 
Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n. 
Verment Spool & Bobbin Co 
Walraven Co. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wke« 
Bradiey Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks, 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials.) 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam. ) 


STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 

(See Traps—Steam.) 
STEEL SHELVING, DOORS. 
WINDOW PARTITIONS, 

ETc. 


Collirs, J, D 

Lupton & Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Towers, Etc.) 
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al 
ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


16 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you ‘for a first 
aid room. Textile First Aid Cabinets. 


Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. 


WHOLESALE DRUGS. 
Write, wire or phone us. 


Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. 
We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate | 


on equipments. 


RING your steam drainage problems to the at- 
tention of steam drainage specialists. 

Drain your steam heated equipment of all conden- 

sation and return it direct to your boilers with the 

Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ALL STEEL 


COTTON 


Only full line of ZIG-ZAG .,. 
Steel Lacing mae . 


The ZIG-ZAG Principle 
istheLifeofthe =, 
Joint 


STRONG SMOOTH ELASTIC 
QUICK DURABLE CHEAP, 


GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES 
of BELTS and over ALL SIZE PULLEYS 


COLUMBIA NOVELTY MFG. Co. St.Louis, U.S.A. 


e 


PAUL W. CURTIS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 





CONGM y BALING PRESSE 


LARGEST L/NE BUILT IN USA- 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


COTTON 

COTTON WASTE 
COTTON SEED HULLS 
RAGS, PAPER, ETC 


TLANTA,GA 


“FAMOUS” 


im) VINGOOD CO. A 140 MAIN STREET 


HUGHES SPECIALTY 
WELL DRILLING CO. 


CHARLESTON ATLANTA 


Established 1885 


ADVERTISING is an economy and euts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 


MANUFACTURERS OF |, 
AND 


BALING PRESoee 


ALL PURPOSES 


ge 


SCRAP METALS 
WOOD SHAVINGS 
SAW DUST 
EXCELSIOR 
CURLED HAIR ETC. 


CHAMPION” 


EAST CHICAGO 


COAL IS NOW MOVING 

Place your order now for our KENTUCKY VELVET LUMP 
and there will be warmth and good cheer in your home 

Ask some coal expert about this analysis 
Volatile matter ... - Moisture 
We WOROEE. Ca kcoosinaac Sulphur 
BM css -.s ee” B. T, U.’s : 

We handle the Empire, one of the best mines in Alabama. 
Also steam and mine run coal from Kentucky and Tennessee 


TRUITT COAL & IRON COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


NC © FOR GOTTUN SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS | 
STE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTU ERS 
H B Be 7 ALSO BRUSHES INK.M*RKING POT 


' >t Ted 
| ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


STADE |. NOTARIAL CORI CORPORATION SEALS | 





STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and ‘Stencils 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks..) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knowles Loom 


STOKERS. 
Westinghcuse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
STORAGE RACKS. 


(See Shelving.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Bond & Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co 


STRAPPING. 
See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 
ATOR. 
Macomb Co. 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Brown, A. & F. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Machine 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co 
Taylor Instrument Co 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELEC. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutter Co., George 
Gemeral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TABLES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 


TALLOW. 
(See Firishing Machinery.) 


TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
TANKS, TOWERS AND TUBS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Slaw-Knox Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D 
Grinnell Ce 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co 
Hightower Box & Tank 
Lombard Iron Works & 
ply Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co., 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Co. 
Sup- 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Inc. 
Barber 
Weimar 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING.* 
tarber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bancage and Tape Mg- 
hinerv.) 
TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING 
TEM. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Mfg. Co 
Brothers 


SYS- 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS | TRUSSES AND ABDOMINAL 


Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Ino 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Powers Regulator Co 
Taylor Instrument Co 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & 
Textile Finishing Mach 


The 
Co. 


Sens o., 


TENTER FRAME GUIDER— 
ELECTRIC. 

Biake Electric Mfg. Co 

TENSION DEVICE FOR SPOOL- 
ERS. 


Textile Specialty Co 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotten Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co 
Powers Regulator Co 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation 


THREAD EXTRACTORS 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Lerd Bros 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Textile Specialty Co 


TIME CLOCKS 


(See Clocks.) 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D 


TIES--BALING. 


(See Rale Ties ) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Texti'e Service & Equip. Co 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co 
Runile-Spence Mf¢. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 
TLupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


roOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


TOOLS—ALL KINDS. 
Walraven Co., The. 


TOWERS. 


(See Tanks and Towers.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisho!m-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. o. 


TRUCKS—AUTO 
Packard Motor Car Co 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS. ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. R 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 
TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 
Collins, J. D. 
TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. B 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Ma 


BELTS. 


Estes Surgical Co. 


Supply 
TUBS. 
(See Tanks.) 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TURBINE—STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Worts. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 


URINALS. 
Crane Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK. GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 

Crane Co 

Grinnell Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Co 


VALVES—FOOT. 
Brown & Co., A. & By 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walreven Co. 


VARNISHES. 
Barrett Co, 
Du Pont de Nemours 
os 
Johnson & Co., Ine., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


VATS. 
(See Tanks.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
3avley Mfg. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Eng. ‘‘orp. 
Drouve Co., G 
General Electric Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sareent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J, E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Stulbrman, Edw, A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 


(See Houses—Ready- Built.) 


WACON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 

Curt's Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 

WALL BOARD. 


Cornell Wood Products Co 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 


(See Buildings.) 
WARFHUNIISE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 


& Co., 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND SUP- 
PLIES. 


Brandwood, John. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush 


Co. 


Mach, Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 
American Laundry Mehry. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Hunt Machint Co., Rodney 
Klaucer-Weiton Dyeing Mech 
Co 
Philadelphia 
Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finish'ng Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Drying Mchry 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co 


Shops. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Crane Co 
Miles Refrigerating Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 
American Water Svftener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 


WATE TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WEAVING. 


(See Yar) Manufacturers. 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 


General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- 
LENE. 

Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 

Commercial Acetylene 
Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Standerd Gas Products Co 


Supply 


WELDING—JOB. 
tird-Potts Co., Inc 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Grinnell Co 


Standard Gas Proaucts Co 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mehry. C 
Blaw-Knox Co 
Cornell Wood 
Crane Co. 
Cutter Works, George 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Southern Theatre 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Products Co 


Equip. Co. 
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WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., I 
Hughes Spec:alty Well Drillir 
Co. 


WHEELS—FIBFE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND Alf 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 
WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN 
Federal Electric Co 

WHIZZERS. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
U. S. & Cuban Allied 
Eng’g Corp. 
WINDERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough 
Machine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 
—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G 
Lupton’s Scns Ce 
WINDOW GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 
WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 
WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT 
TINGS. 
(See Electric 
Supplies.) 
WIRING—ELECTRICAL 
(See Electrical Cor.tractors 
WIRE PARTITIONS AND 
GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
woop. 
(See Lumber.) 
WOOD BOARD PANELS FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
Correll Wood Products Co 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving (© 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases. 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
E. IL. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Ive. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Schofeld Co., Wm 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. C 
Textile Finishing Mehry. C 
Whitin Machine Works 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Uo 
American Yarn & 
Co. 

Arkray Mills, Inc 

Arlington Cotton 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Boger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co 

Flint Mfg. Co. 

Florsheim, H. A 

tray Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 

Myrtle Mills, Inc 

Parkdale Mills. Ine 

Philadelphia Felt Co. 

Weimar Bros 

YARN DEALERS AND COM 

MISSION MERCHANTS. 

(See Cotton Yarn and Clot! 
Commission Merchants ar 
Dealers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 
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i Without it an appraisal is but a 
j guess. 
i The American Appraisal Com- 
' pany originated provable ap- 
praisals and for a generation has 
been the leader in their develop- 
ment. . 
The American Appraisal Company 
401 Healey Bldg. Atlanta os 
° j ag b 
J. M. GREENE, Dist. Mgr. Barber 
Yy Assures Your 
e « 
RBRYC Satisfaction 
2) = 
TRADE MARK 7 It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
BARBER COLMAN COMPANY is almost a staple—many manu- 
¥ facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
| Main Office and Factory { another and no amount of argu- 
. F | Rockford, Ill. ment will change their opinion. 
; i \ But zardless of the fact that 
| Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. K ‘pechen”” tanee contain just the Pass 
i] NS er weight and construction to insure 
i WARP TYING MACHINES \ long life and smooth, steady operation, 
il INN there is a certain satisfaction in buy 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES S ing from Barber that is shown in the 
| IS healthy growth of our business year 
| HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING ls a rosa We believe it s due to the 
| nowing how’’ that we put into our 
} | product—a knowledge that is the ex 
) i perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning frame. 
‘ Then also, remember that we are 
F spinning tape specialists and that 
S i] & ‘*Barber’’ tapes set the standard 
| { 4 : ‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried i 1 SS 
pl er ose cabianintn sid tor all Baie textile i 
machiuery. = 
| ENGINEERS A wire to us at our expense will — 
: il , ; bring you service that all our custom ] 
MI Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, ers like. Write us for prices 
| supervision and consultation on all Barber Mfg. Co. 
Classes of reinrorcea concrete, steel an Spinning Tape Specialists 
l f reinforced te, steel and pinning Tape S81 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, * LOWELL, 
:: warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 
519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
This is what the Mayor of the town wrote us | B 
‘ . 2 
“| think you have the best shingles on earth.” Z 
E. E. HATHAWAY, Mayor |Z D 
A Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Since then the school and courthouse in Elizabethton have ——a] 
been roofed with Cortright Metal Shingles. pl | 
7) j 


SPINNING & 
| TWISTING TAPES 
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FIGHT “DUSTRUCTION* 


f-J7 


, WITH A 
CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 
BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
switchboards and other delicate ma 
ery 
Can be equipped to draw dust and 
lint from cards, slubbers, spinning looms, 
napping machines, shearing machines, 


Write for illustrated folder giving 
orices, etc 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


Attach to 
Chicago 


socket. Welght 6 b 612 Fulton St., 


Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office 1BEast 41® Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
926 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 

all kinds. 


Catalogs and full informa- 
4 tion furnished upon request 


“Satisfied Customers’’ 


—OUR MOTTO— 


The most important adjunct to our 


business is ‘‘satisfied customers’’ 
and we strive at all times to please 
you in your dealings with us 

For over fifty years we have been 
building wooden tanks in every 
shape and size for all purposes, in- 
cluding tanks for hot oils, paints, 
glaze, dyes, acids, soaps, etc. 

Let us quote you on your require- 
ments. We are sure we can meet 
them to your entire satisfaction. 


Lead 


Lined 

or Plain 
Wooden Tanks 
For All Purposes 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Houston, Texas, Office: 
Bld, 


Pittsburgh Office: 
320 Beatty Bldg. et al ttsburg ce 


406 Bakewell Bldg. 


Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 
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(arrier Fngineering Grporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo ‘Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 
(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 
day a good day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


from stock 


Order them 


STEEL 1 SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN’T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 


Briggs -Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


1. 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
Le 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N.’C. 


Your Inquiries Solicited for 


MACHINERY 


of All Kinds and Types for Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 
Mercerizing and Finishing 


Piece Goods and Warps 
ee ae: 


_ wat Our Specialties Are: 


Upright and Horizontal Dryers, Warp Mercerizing Machines, Singers, 
Kiers, Washers, Squeezers, Scutchers, Dye Jiggs, Mangles, Calenders, 
Tenters, Color and Size Kettles, Warp Dyeing Machinery, Elastic Web 
and Narrow Fabric Finishing Machinery, and Calender Rolls of Cotton, 
Husk, Paper and Patent Combination Stock. 


WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 


ADDRESS ENQUIRIES DEPT. P. 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE PLANTS AND SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
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These features assure maximum 
power distribution at lowest cost 


Oneida Steel Pulleys may be run with perfect safety at any 
practicable belt speed. The grooveless oval crown permits operation 
under low belt tension which insures minimum bearing friction, re- 
duced power costs and less strain on belts and equipment than is the 
case with angle crown pulleys. 


Metals are counter sunk which prevents shearing strain on rivets. 
Arms are interwoven with hubs which provide strength where most 
needed. Fish-plate arm to rim connection is an additional safety 
feature of Oneida construction. 


Double arms are provided in sizes from 8 inch face up. In other 
makes this additional strength is only provided in the larger sizes be- 
ginning avith 18 inch face up. 


Buy Dodge-Oneida pulleys as well as other items of the complete 
Uniform belt contact . . ‘ 
because No Grone Dodge line of power transmission equipment from your local dealer— 
they carry complete stocks and can handle your orders on the 
immediate delivery basis. 


D@DGE -— 


. . ° Philadelphia 
Power Transmission Machinery Pittsburgh 
Boston 
Cincinnati 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company)“ 
General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind.and Oneida,NY| 3°" 


Minneapolis 

, St. Louis 

Power Transmission Machinery-Elevating and Conveying Equipment-Heavy Oil Engines = 
San Francisco 
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“National News 


OF INTEREST TO DYERS AND THE COLOR USING INDUSTRIES IN GENERAL 


Prepared by the 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Quick-Action is a Part of the 


“National” Plan 


Our conveniently located warehouse branches 
and laboratories promise close cooperation and 
prompt technical aid 


Ri 
me nantFoRD 
NEW YORK 


Service, in the “‘National”’ sense, must be always ready. Nine-tenths of 
service is promptness. This is equally true whether in relation to the ship- 
ment of dyestuffs or to overcoming technical difficulties in dyeing opera- 
tions. 

The readiness which is part of ““National’’ Service and which makes it 
worth while to our customers, is due largely to the fact that we maintain 
branch offices at the important centers of the dye consuming industries. 

These district offices, each with ample stocks of dyestuffs and com- 
pletely equipped, are located in the following cities: 


New England—Boston, Providence, Hartford Southern States—Charlotte 
Middle Atlantic States—New York, Philadelphia Middle West—Chicago 
Canada—Toronto, Montreal Far West—San Francisco 


A Bathing Suit Red 


National Erie Scariet B ‘ages Cotton, Wool 
and Silk. Adapted also for Printing 


| Another important application is 
| in the dyeing of fast shades on both 
of these textiles. On wool, scarlets 
of goed fastness to light, fulling and 
seawater, are obtainable. 

Cotton goods are dyed direct by 
the usual methods. 

On cotton and wool unions the 
wool is dyed much deeper than the 
cotton. On wool and silk unions 
solid shades may be obtained. 


Exhaustive ~enidih investigations 
on the part of ‘National’? chemists 
supplemented by thorough investi- 
gation under actual plant conditions 
has resulted in the addition of a 
number of importanf products to 
our list of direct dyes. 

The newest member of this group, 
National Erie Scarlet B, with its 
brilliant shade and good fastness to 
light and water, is of particular in- 
terest to the printer of wool and silk. 


On May 15th this company moved 
to its new quarters—40 Rector St., 
New York—where it has greater 
floor space and better facilities for 
handling its business. 





INC. 


of Many Uses 


National Erie Brown 3 GN Offered in Twe 
Concentrations 


: A Brown 


This newest member of the “‘Na- 
tional’’ Direct Brown group is 
destined to take a leading place 
among dye users by virtue of its 
unusual properties. 

Its perfect solubility even in cal- 
careous water commends its use in 
mills where hard or variable water 
makes the dyeing operation more 
difficult, while its excellent level- 
dyeing properties make it desirable 
for machine dyeing. 

In the dyeing of union goods it is 
especially valuable in view of the 
fact that silk and wool are dyed ap- 
proximately the same shade as cot- 
ton. 

Another feature of National Erie 
Brown 3 GN is its affinity for vege- 
table fibres in a cold bath. Incon- 
sequence it is preferred in all cases 





where the material suffers when 
dyed at the boil. On artificial silk 
(viscose), linen and straw it should 
prove especially useful. 

Sample dyeing on appropriate 
fabries, report on reactions to vari- 
ous fastness tests and full informa- 
tion as to the properties of the new 
dye and the methods of application 
will be sent on request from the 
nearest branch office. 


Co-operation 
In order to insure that the dyes 
now made by the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc., cover- 
ing practically every activity of the 


color using trades, shall give the 
fullest satisfaction, the work of the 
chemist must necessarily be supple- 
mented by that of the dyer. 

What is essential is co-operation 
between the dye user and the dye- 
maker in the discriminating and 
correct selection and application of 
the dyes now placed by this Com- 
pany at the disposal of the textile 
manufacturer. 


To that end the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., offers the re- 
sources of its laboratories and technical staff 
in an advisory and constructive way to its 
customers in the working out of all problems 
that may arise in their daily operations. 








